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PREFACE 

This  book  is  intcndwi  to  descrilx*  in  a  simple  and  compre- 
hensive way  tiie  progress  of  civilization  among  the  peoples 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  seeks  to  illustrate  the  real  histor- 
ic '  Mce  of  these  peoples,  and  to  point  out  the  contri- 
i  ■  li  each  has  made  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
The  signihcance  of  each  coimtry  is  estimated  by  the  per- 
manent elements  of  its  civilization,  or  those  elements  which 
have  survived  after  the  nation  has  passed  away.  The 
\  of  the  book  is,  therefore,  not  simply  to  descnlxj 
t  th  of  separate  countries,  but  to  iiulicato  in  a  conoral 
way  the  continuity  of  ancient  history. 

The  usual  divi-sion  of  ancient  history  into  t/ncutai,  <ir«'ik, 
ami  Uonirtn.  has  l>ecn  followed  not  only  lis  the  most  con- 
venient lent,  but  as  affording  the  means  to  illustrate 
in  a  sail. :....,  way  the  progressive  stages  in  the  growth 
of  ancient  civilization.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  Oriental 
>  M  to  show  the  l)cv  i>f  man's  industrial 
il  stages  in  the  <1<  •ut  of  government, 
art,  science,  and  religion.  The  (ireek  world  is  viewwl  as 
the  historical  field  especially  distinguished  for  the  growth 
of  political  lil)crty  and  the  development  of  a  high  intellec- 
'  '  ciilture.  In  describing  the  Roman  world, 
'  liccn  nuulc  to  keep  clearly  in  view  that 
which  has  given  to  Rome  it«  distinctive  place  in  the  world's 
♦  *  -  the  genius  for  organization,  the  growth  of  an 
dominion,  and  the  development  of  a  universal 
'••III  of  government  and  law. 

iho   history   has   been   reduced   to   the  simplest   terms 
consistent    with    the    importance    of    the   subject-matter. 
But  it  has  also  l)ecn  written  so  as  to  develop  in  tl 
miml  a  scientific  spirit,  not  only  by  emphasizing  t 
uity  of  history,  but  by  indicating  the  relation  of  8i>cciai 
(acts  to  general  roovementa,  and  the  relation  of  these  general 
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movement  t^  tin;  growth  of  the  national  character  and 
institutionK,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  each  nation's  career 
to  the  general  progress  of  mankind.  Irrelevant  matter 
has  been  excludetl;  facts  have  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  reference  to  thrir  historical  significance;  and  the 
Progressive  Maps  are  intended  to  indicate  in  outline  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  geographical  history  of  the 
ancient  "uorld.  Kach  chapter  is  also  followe<l  by  a  "Synop- 
sis for  Review"  which  presents  at  a  glance  the  order  of 
the  general  and  the  special  topics  treate<l  in  the  text  and 
will  thus  assist  the  pupil  in  mastering  its  contents. 

August,  190a 
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TUK  (JUIEXT 

CHAriKR  I 
KARI.Y   HABYI.ONIA   AND  KCYIT 

1.       ..        ,      .  -.■■—• 

MeanInK  of  llUtory. — Wo  may  perhaps  <lotine  luston'  in 
the  hrirfest  way  by  saying  that  it  is  the  record  of  Iminan 
progress.  The  study  of  history  eiuihleH  us  to  see  how  the 
worhl  in  which  we  Hve  t«Mhiy  htxn  conie  to  Ix*  what  it  is.  By 
this  study  we  learn  that  the  i(h':us,  the  customs,  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  j)4)sseKs  in  the  present,  have  grown  out  of 
what  men  alremly  possessetl  in  the  past.  Hence  we  study 
the  ages  which  have  gone  l)efore  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
Uf!  in  which  we  hve.     It  hits  l>een  said  that 

"t'  m  in  we  must  know  what  num  has  been." 

History,  therefore,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  deals 

with   the    : of   mankind — the  successive  stages   of 

human  de.  t.     We  mast  not  think  that  it  is  chiefly  a 

story  of  \var»  tiiid  WattU-s;  it  is  rather  a  re<'ord  of  the  ste|)«  by 
which  men  have  advanced  from  barbarism  to  civilization — 
by  which  they  hftve  been  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
pi  cc. 

lit rrM  uf  riv II tuition.  In  l)eginning  our  study 
of  ancient  history,  we  may  ask,  In  what  part  of  the  worhl 
did  men  first  rise  from  barbarism  to  a  civilizetl  life-  in  other 
words,  where  did  civilization  first  appear?  We  cannot  an- 
swer this  (|uc?«ti«>ii  tainty.  We  may  U»  quite  sure, 
however,  that  it  v  r  in  Babylonia  in  the  hiwer  Ku- 
phratcM  valley,  or  in  Kgypt  in  the  valley  of  the  .Nile.  It  has 
long  been  supposed   that    Kg>'pt   was  the  oltlest  civilised 
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country.  But  the  moBt  recent  excavations  have  brought  to 
lij^ht  soinp  indiciitioiw  that  the  iK'ople  who  liveti  in  the 
Kuphratc«  valley  used  a  written  language  and  reached  a 
couilition  which  might  be  called  civilized,  even  l)efore  these 
results  were  attained  by  the  Kg>'ptians.  However  this  may 
l)C,  these  two  valleys — that  of  the  KuphratcM  and  that  of  the 
Nile — formed  the  first  two  distinct  centres  of  civilization. 
»Separate<l  Jis  they  were  by  an  intervening  desert,  the  Eg}'pt- 
ian  and  Babylonian  peoples  took  the  first  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  civilized  life,  each  unaided  by  the  oil  i 
For  a  long  periwl  of  time  they  were  isolated  from  each  oi  i  > 
It  was  only  when  they  had  each  broken  through  their  early 
boundaries  and  extended  their  conquests  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea — that  is,  in  Syria — that  their 
civilizations  met  and  were  mingled  together.  The  first  to 
extend  their  conquests  to  this  middle  land  of  Syria  were  the 
Babylonians.  Whether  or  not  they  were  the  first  to  emerge 
from  barliarism.  the  liabylonians,  or  the  peoples  of  the  Tjgri.s- 
lOuphrates  valley,  were  the  first  to  extend  their  culture  to 
lands  l)eyond  their  own,  and  to  obtain  importance  as  a 
civilizing  i)oople. 

The  Tigris-(]uphrates  Valley. — The  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rivers,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  flow  southwards 
and  pour  their  united  waters  into  the  Persian  CJulf.  The  val- 
ley formed  by  these  rivers  may  be  divided  into  two  parts— 
the  southern  or  the  lowlands,  and  the  northern  or  the  high- 
lands. The  southern  part,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Babylonia,  has  its  chief  historical  centre  at  Bab'ylon  on  the 
Euphrates.  Its  most  marked  features  are  its  soft  climate  and 
its  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  northern  part  of  the  valley,  called 
Assyria,  had  its  chief  centre  first  at  Assur  on  the  Tigris,  and 
after^^•ards  at  Nin'eveh  on  the  same  river.  Its  climate  wius 
more  rugged  than  that  of  the  south ;  and  its  land,  though  less 
fertile,  furnislifd  laree  suppli<'s  of  miiKTuls  .-ukI  prccioiis 
stones. 

It  was  tiie  people  wiio  found  tiieir  way  iiiio  iiie  souuieni 
part,  or  the  lower  valley,  that  first  developed  a  civilized 
state.  It  is  probable  that  this  lower  valley  was  in  very  an- 
cient times  settletl  by  a  very  early  non-Semitic  race — usually 
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known  as  the  Acca'dians — who  laid  the  basis  of  the  Babylon- 
ian "  But  the  territory  l>ecame  at  last  the  home  of  a 
S<'!  pie,  who  pntl)al)ly  came  from  Arabia,  who  con- 
•  juereti  and  al)Horl)ed  the  earlier  jjeoples,  taking  up  their 
cuMt<inis  and  institutions,  and  becoming  the  dominant  race. 
It  is  this  mixe<l  people  that  we  call  the  Babylonians.  The 
daf-  'U  of  this  country  by  the  Semites 
nil  i>nt  it  can  hardly  l^  later  than 
5000  B. ( . 

Not  nuiii>  >t-;ii>  ;ij;«.  «iui  MU'wlcdgc  of  this  ancient  people 
A  as  derive<l  chieflN-'frnm  the  Greek  historian  Herofl'otus  and 
the  Chalthi'aTi  ;  ro'sus.  The  accounts  of  these  writ- 
ers, so  far  lus  tt.'    M_  history  was  concernetl,  were  base<l 

upon  trmlitions,  which  were  of  course  not  very  trustworthy. 
In  reretit   %  '   )\ve\'er,  our  knowletlge  has  been  greatly 

incre;i.-ieti  ..  ,.•  more  definite  by  the  large  numlier  of 

excavations  macie  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  The 
remains  of  palaces  and  temples  have  lx»en  brought  to  light, 
an<l  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered  which  show  the  great 
aiiti<jtiity  of  tl  ■'•.  ami  reveal  much  regarding  their 

liistory.  their  :■.  their  institutions. 

The  K^rly  City  .sute« ;  Sanson  I.—  The  first  light  that  falls 
upon  the  l".uphrate«  valley  reveals  the  existence  of  many 
cities  of  more  or  li's«  im|Kirtance.  each  under  its  own  govern- 
ni<  '       .\t  a  Hie 

rul'  ught  to  <  i'>g 

like  an  imperial  government,  by  bringing  other  cities  under 
th.^  -     '  '      ■    *'     '     •  ful  attempt 

to  ::  of  .\ccad, 

who  ti<»uri}<hefi  in  '.ii^Hi  B.  c. — t  ulhenttc  dat<»,  it  is 

said,  in  the  world's  histon*'.  W.;..  ..tea*!  ixh  Ws  capital, 
Sargon  extended  his  authority  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mcsti|M>tamian  valley  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mediterranean 
S<'a. 

lianimurabi  and  the  Old  llabjioiilan  Empire. — Although 
the  •  arhe»t  empire  f>f  Babyloiiiu  was  really  establishe<l  by 
Hargnn  I.  the  m(««t  pr(tH(M>roiix  peri<Ml  of  what  is  usually 
rallr<l  fhr  '(il'i  K<'  '  iH'gan  \'  a'- 

bi,  Miir  .)f  f !  r  Lf.    •  iign.      ll<  ity 
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of  Babylon  his  capital,  and  lal)oured  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  lie  coiiHtructed  clikes  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates,  ami  built  a  network  of  canals  to  irrigate  the  arid 
lands.  The  maet  remarkable  monument  of  this  king  is  the 
"(VkIc  of  Hammurabi,"  which  hjw  l>een  but  recently  dis- 
covered, and  is  regarded  jus  the  oldest  cmle  of  laws  in  the 
world.  During  this  most  prosperou.s  pericnl  of  its  history', 
the  early  Habylonian  empire  was  not  devoteil  to  the  arts 
of  war  so  much  as  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  people  were 
more  active  in  subduing  nature  than  in  con(|uering  their 
neighbours;  and  iience  we  find  that  tliey  niado  c  tat  tirojjrrss 
in  the  development  of  a  civilized  life. 

Babylonian  Civilization. — The  civilizali<  a  <-i  an-  liaiM- 
lonians  was  b;tsod  upon  the  character  of  their  soil,  which 
was  made  fertile  by  the  watei"s  of  tl  e 
Euphrates.  They  were  prinuirily  a 
ptistoral  and  agricultural  pe<iple. 
grazing  their  fl<M'ks  and  herds  upon 
the  natural  pa.stures  of  the  valley. 
or  raising  by  artificial  means  the 
grains  and  fruits  necessary  for  Ukh\. 
They  dug  canals  to  irrigate  the  out- 
lying fields.  In  the  alwence  of  stone 
and  timl)er  they  built  their  houses 
of  clay  which  l>e<;ame  hardened  in 
the  sun.  They  soon  learned  to  manu- 
facture bricks  burned  in  the  kiln, 
from  which  they  constructe<l  their 
more  imj^ortant  building??.  They 
also  use<l  clay  as  a  material  upon 
which  to  write,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  three-corneretl  stylus.  This  instrument  impressed 
upon  the  moistened  clay  a  wedge-shaj>etl  mark  —  such 
wedge-shaped  characters  l)eing  calle<l  "cuneiform"  from 
cuneuSf  a  wedge.  The  clay  tablets,  thiLs  in8cril>e<l  with 
cuneiform  characters,  were  bakeil  in  a  peculiar  way,  making 
them  almost  indestructible.  Thousands  of  these  tablets 
have  been  unearthed,  re\'ealing  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
this  ancient  people. 
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T  was  ft  form  of  nature  worship.     Their  su- 

preu.-  .re  the  gods  of  the  heaven,  tlie  earth,  and  the 

sea.     Other  objects  of  Avonship  were  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and   the  8e\'eral   planets.    ,^>.>^.^      _  _  ^ 

Ishtar.    who    correj<|M)ndcil         ^      ^   ^       ^»5^        ^  \j 
tot  Voniw.wasthe    O 

favo......    ^HldcsH,  and  wa« 

sometimes  called   " the 

*  "    ■    ■.!»."     Their 

were   con- 

siructe<i  of  brick)  were  built 

in  the  form  of  towers,  with 

H  niimi««Ti>f  rocoilingstories, 

is   the  sky. 

I  .     -  .    init    of    the 


Babvi.oma.v  rfOi>nE.s«.  Tsiitab 
(Krom  an  Aiwyrian  c)rliii<)cr) 


«sn27 


temple  tower  was  an  image  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple 

'    '      u^l.      The  temples   were  presided  over  by  the 

,  on  account  of  their  supposed  nearness  to  the 

gjMls.  were  able  to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  jwople. 

The    Habylonians    matle    considerable    progress    in    the 

scienres.  especially  in  astronomy  and  mathematics.     They 

r  the  heavenly  bodies. 
I  and  the  signs  of  th^ 

atodi:ir      They  divided  the  year  into  months,  weeks,  days, 

hours,  minutes  and  seconds. 
They  me:isuro<l  the  hours  of  the 
day   by  and    the 

hours  of  the  water 

cUjck.  In  their  mathematics 
they  ndriptotl  the  <lr'i-iinal  nota- 
tion, Imi  rlic\  al-<>  liitnHluce<l 
the  "sexageNiinal  "  system,  that 
is,   the  system   base<I   on    the 

Touu  or  thk  TrMPL.  Towini  ""'"^''  .''•^^>■•  «'»^h  ^'^   ^»^« 

1'    '      •  .ur 

division  of  the  hour  and  the  ri  .i-s 

atiiuiMiii!  . .,!,;. lorablc  knowle<lge  of  mathematics  they  were 


ft 


iflfnmiD^ 


thf  fir-t   t.p  li.--. 


I*  :\  rfcnlar  system  of  * 
the  earlv  I' 


in:Hlf 
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ture,  science,  and  the  mechanic  arts  exercised  a  great  io- 
fluenco  upon  later  nations.     Indeed,  it  would  l)e  difficult  to 

overestimate  the  imv"-* '"   «'•<- -i-   -•*■{«  in  the 

world's  civilization. 

II.     Ancient  Egypt 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile. — The  second  great  people  ci  i  in- 
Oriental  world  were  the  F^gyptian.s.  Although  far  removed 
from  the  Bahylonian.s,  and  for  a  long  time  unacijuainted 
with  them,  the  ancient  ICgyptians  were  not  l)ehind  their 
distant  rivals  in  developing  the  arts  of  civilizeti  life.  The 
early  progres.s  of  Eg>'pt  w:ls  due  to  the  favour;  '  '  ilitions 

furni.shed  by  the  river  Xile.     What  the  Euj'  vas  to 

IJabylonia,  the  Nile  wa.s  to  Egypt. 

The  Nile  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  of  the  world ;  rising  in 
the  distant  lakes  of  central  Africa,  it  pursues  a  course  of 
about  4,(K)0  miles  on  its  way  to  the  sea.     But  of  the 

valley    occupied    by   the   Egyptian   people   <  i    only 

about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river — to  the 
rapids  called  the  "  first  cataract,"  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia. 
The  valley  is  enclosed  on  either  side  by  low  rjinges  of  moun- 
tains, which  furnish  stone  suitable  for  building;  and  it  is 
well  to  notice  that  this  abundant  supply  of  .stone  gave  to  the 
Egyptians  a  great  advantage  over  the  Babylonians,  w  ho  were 
obliged  to  use  the  less  durable  materials,  clay  and  brick,  for 
building.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  only  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  width— except  at  the  Delta,  where  it  spreads 
out  into  an  open  phiin.  Not  only  has  this  valley  been  cut  by 
the  Nile,  but  its  fertility  is  due  to  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  river,  for  the  climate  is  dry  and  rain  rarely  falls.  This 
river  is  also  the  great  highway  of  Egypt,  affording  a  ready 
means  of  communication  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  The  fertile  soil  of  Egj'pt  was  especially  suitable 
for  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  grain.  Rice,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  grew  there  in  great  alnmdance,  so  that  the  countrj' 
l>ecanie  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world. 

Periods  of  Egyptian  History. — Formerly  the  chief  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  Eg}'pt  were,  first,  the  Greek  historiaas, 
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r--]-*r,[.  '!     M-        otus,  Avho  viHitotl  KK>'pt  in  the  fifth  rentury 
n.  I . ,  .uiii.  .. .  ..:ui,  the  Hg^'ptian  priest  Man'etho,  who  lived 

t»  the  third  rvux  ury  B.  <*..  and  who  w  rote  a  history  containing 

*  "         work  has 

I  •  -      ,        ,  ig  of  the 

nmoteenih  cer.turj',  however,  a  vsist  amount  of  a(i(htional  in- 

'  '•■■'-  ••' ■ — '  •"  '"'  pt  has  l>een  deriveil  from  the  in- 

II  deciphered  and  the  monuments 
which    1.  t    to  Hght.     With   these  sources 

nuuiv  .if  i  made  to  reconstruct  the  chrono- 


i.t.     IJi. 

■f    the    . 

y  and  the  most  important 

>    111*.-  1  I  •^-<     I  1  l.l  \       I  "        I   M    1  I.  .   '.       I  1  II  I  1<     .  U  l"<  I  '  -     -■  • 

(I)    Thr  Old    F.mpirr    (iilwHit     •!<  •'  ••xt^endwl 

'  '\V.  tenth  ^  ■•  i-:ip:t:il 

r  of  the  I.         ..:.„  ...    .Mf  uc-, 

ho  18  Kup|MMed  to  he  the  first  monarch  to  bring  the  whole 
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when  the  great  pyramids  and  the  sphinx  \.cre  built  at 
Gizch,  and  the  vast  necropolis,  or  rock  cemetery,  was  laid 
out  at  Sakka'rah,  near  Memphis.  The  kings  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  arc  known  as  the  "pyramid  builders,"  the  most 
noted  of  whom  was  Khufu  (or  Choojw). 

(2)  The  Middle  Emjtire  (about  2700-1670  b.  c.)  extended 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  with  the  cap- 
ital first  at  Thcl)e8  and  afterwards  at  Tanis.  The  most 
important  dynasty  was  the  twelfth,  when  Kp>pt  reached  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  many  imjiortant  pul>lic  works 
were  constructe<l,  Uke  reservoirs  and  canals  for  irrigating  the 
lands  not  reached  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  This  dynasty 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  foreign  barbarian 
kings,  calleil  the  "Ilyksos"  or  Shepherd  Kings,  \  \\o  prob- 
ably came  from  Asia.  The  rule  of  the  Shepherd  Kings 
extendetl  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  dynasty, 
and  this  was  the  darkest  period  of  Egyptian  history. 

(3)  Tlie  New  Empire  {\C^70-^)'2n  n.  c.)  extendetl  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  conquest),  the  capital  being  again  at  Thebes  and 

aftenvards  at  Tanis  and  Sais.  During  the 
imliteenth  dynjusty  Eg\pt  recovered  her  in- 
dependence by  driving  out  the  Shepherd 
Ivingi.  Under  Thothmes  III  she  extended 
her  power  over  Ethiopia  and  over  Syria  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  borders  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  jx^riod  marks  tlic  greatest  ex- 
tent of  the  PJgyptian  empire.  By  these  con- 
quests Egypt  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  culture  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  de- 
I  1  from  the  Babylonians  a  ta.ste  for  the 
KAAtEhKs  IL  "  '  mechanical  arts,  for  Oriental  luxury, 
and  for  a  more  palatial  architecture.  During 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  under  the  rcnowne<l  kings  Seti  I 
and  his  son  Rame'ses  II,  Eg^-pt  reaped  the  glorious  results 
of  her  previous  conquests  and  reached  the  highest  stage  of 
her  civiUzation,  From  this  time  Egjpt  l>egan  to  decline. 
In  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  she  was  conquered  by  the 
Ethiopians  and  afterwards  by  the  Assyrians.  In  the  twenty- 
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she  rccoveretl  her  imlepoiulence  iiiuler  the  king 
i .  u;;.:;.vi  .v  ;ajs  I,  hut  after  a  century  she  amis  finnlly  retlureti 
to  the  condition  of  n  Persian  province. 

Egyptian  s.  .       ,  rnment.     Kirvpt,  at  the  '' 

of   hi>tory.  :iic>   ;i    tuiited    empire.      1 

is  e^•i^lence  that  this  lirst 
empire,  under  Mene«. 
had  grown  up  from  a 
union  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  were  pre-  Eotptiaxs  Sowuio 
viously  independent, 
t  '  '  '  uler  ami  jnu-sts.  These  to\\i:.s  lnM-ame 
I  -  .or  "nomcj*,"  under  Kn-al  governors; 
ami  these  in  turn  were  gra<lually  brought  under  the  common 
authority  of  a  king  who  rule<i  over  the  whole  country.  The 
|)eople  were  not  equal,  but  were  divided  into  elapses.  The 
I  ■  ■  !  the  priests,  wli'  '  "  "  . 
t  >rn,  who  were  d« 
mihtary  pursuitK.     The  lower  classes  comprise*!  the  common 

t« '  ■    'i«lu<hng  the  artisans,  the  farmers,  and  the  herdsmen. 

i  was  generally  owne<l  by  the  upper  classes,  ami  let 

ut  to  the  peasants,  who  paid  their  rent  in  the  pro<lu< 

the  soil.     Al>oveallt 

clatwes  wan  the  king,  or 
'"  '  "h,  who  was  lfK»k- 
I  Jis  a  divine  jjer- 
Hon.  He  was  the  fountain 
of  all  authority;  an<l  the 
labour,  the  property.  an<l 
!"i.  '■  cs  of  the  jM.  ". 
were  at  his  dispoHal.     The  king  wa>  <-d  in  his  go\< 

merit  by  a  body  of  councillor,  who  carrie<l  out  his  will.     The 
),.,,\..^t  nffxccK  of  the  Ktatc  were  held  by  the  priests,  who  were 
•                 i  from  all  taxes  an*!  held  the  Itest  parts  <if  the  land. 
•" ■•   '  warrior  cU»ss 

.        '    '  !:irL!r    lalitliil 

estates. 

EcTpllan    rivtll/itiM 
Ionian*,  were  :.    •     :  > 


■mil    I 
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acquired  great  Hktll  in  the  industrial  arts,  'forking  in  clay, 
stone,  ami  glai<s;  in  wwxl,  ivory,  leather,  and  the  textile 
fabrics;  in  the  coarser  metals,  bronze.  Irafl,  .'irul  iron;  and  in 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  Av:ts  :i  stniimi-  imxiun-  <»i  \;iin)u.s 
kinds  of  >\orship.  Tlio  Umcst  form  of  religion  woh  aniina\^> 
Morsliii),  such  OS  was  prevalent  among  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Africa.  The  crocodile, 
the  serpent,  the  han'k,  the  cow,  the  cat, 
and  many  other  animals  were  hcM  (1. 

lk*,sides  this  animal  worship,  we  f  jx- 

plo\  form  of  nature  worsiiin.  the  <  rt  X 

of  whiclt  w  as  the  sun,  the  source  «<;  ..^...  .wul 
life,  w  hose  journey  through  the  heavens  was 
the  cause  of  day  and  night  and  an  emblem 
of  life  and  death.  \Yftli  \.]\o.  ifcotrnition  of 
a  supreme  gcnl,  the  most  learned  men  of  J 
l-]gypt  at  tamed  an  idea  wliicli  aj)|)roachc<l 
that  (if  inonotlicisiii.  The  Egyptians  \>q- 
lieve<l  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death.  This  Iwlief  letl  to  the  practice 
of  embalming  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
that  the  mummy  might  be  preserve<l  for  the  return  of  the 
spirit.  The  Egyptians  also  l)elieved  in  a  system  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  every  soul  nnist  l)e  judged 


Aicuir 
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before  Osiris  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  priests  of 
Eg>'pt,  who  had  charge  of  the  religion,  were  also  the  learnetl 
class.     They  cultivated  philosophy  and  the  various  sciences 
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-astronomy,    geometry,  arithmetic,  and  medicine — which 

roc  of  <!.      '         t>nt. 
,insAva.sM  iiiiprcMMed 

1  their  architecture,  which  consisted  mainly  of  tombs 
.;.■;  temples.      The  huildinpi  for  the  dead 
ire  seen  in  the  rock-sepulchres  cut   in  the 

^wl    the    Nile. 

took  the  form 

of  pyramids,  and  reached  the  most  gigantic 

r' -  "ns   at    (lizeh.      In  these  artificial 

iS  of  stone  rested  the  reinaiius  of 

The  mofJt   impressive  specimens  of 

itecture  are  seen  in  the  massive  temples, 

which  were  generally  made  up  of  a  comhina- 

'I'tured  walls.     The 

lire  and  painting, 

cuitivatesd  by  tlie  Egj'ptians.  They 

..  ..ine<l  some  skill  in  music;  they  pos- 

1  such  instruments  as  the  guitar,  the 

I  and  the 
itlier  on  his  march. 
I  he  iivt'iil  numl)cr  of  inscriptions  cut  uptm  the  IniihHng? 
(fid  moiiuiiicnts  indic;.te  the  pecuHar  character  of  the  Kg>pt- 
:in  writing,  and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  records  were  kept. 


Berapis 


'■Yi>iiju«  Ttoiri^ 


i  iMMikn  uiitii  a  key  was  found  by  which  the  inscnptions 

.         1...       .1 l,..r,..l      *      Tl...        'I?...,./'...        , ,.    •'       .1... ,.r,vl 
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near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  (1799)  contained  a  royal 
decree  written  in  three  kinds  of  characters,  the  hieroglyphic, 
the  demotic,  and  the  (Jreek.  With  this  key  the  French 
scholar  Ciiampollion  deciphere<l  the  language  (1821),  and 
may  he  said  to  have  ludocked  the  trea«uro-hou.se  of  Kgyptian 
learning.  This  line  gives  an  example  of  the  hifroch  nhic 
characters:* 

The  Influence  of  F^pt. — Egypt  held  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  Habylonia  in 
the  Tigris-Kuphrates  valley.  They  both  represent  the  early 
stages  in  the  ^vorld'8  civilization,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  other  nations.  Hut  the  culture  of  Egypt  was  not 
at  first  so  widely  diffused  as  was  that  of  iiabylonia.  Egypt, 
hov.ever,  formetl  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Oriental  culture, 
from  which  Europe  and  modern  countries  have  received 
valuable  materials.     Eg\'pt  tnns^ht  the  world  the  principles 

of  a  durable 
arcliitecture. 
It  is  true 
t  hat  the 
Babylonians 
built  elabor- 
ate struc- 
tures      of 

Mummy  aj»d  Mummy  Casb  H  ^^^'^\    *'"*■ 

these  have 
well-nigli  perished,  while  tlie  stone  buildings  of  Egypt  have 
witlisiood  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  destructive  influences 
of  time.  Indeed,  we  might  say  that  one  great  difference 
Ixitween  the  material  civilization  of  Babylonia  and  that  of 
Egypt  was  the  fact  that  one  was  wrought  in  clay  and  the 
other  in  stone.  The  Greeks,  no  doubt,  derived  much  of  their 
early  kno\\ledge  of  architecture  from  the  Egyptians.     The 

>  The  line  in  read  from  right  to  left,  and  In  translated  thux  :    "  RaisinR  I 
BtMoe  I  of  king  of  Egypt  I  Ptolemy  eternal  beloved  of  Ptah." 
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EK>'ptiaiw  have  also  exerciawi  a  strong  intellectual  influence 
•iTv.n  the  world.     The  progress  made  by  them  in  some  of  the 
•Ace» — especially  in  geometry  and  astronomy — was  ap- 
•    '  itions.  and  formed  a  basis  for  further 

~    .  :  •:  .  its.      We    may,    therefore,  look    upon 

Eg>'pt  as  one  of  the  sources  of  modern  thought  and  culture. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PHCENICIA  AND  JUOEA 

I.  PiffENiciA  AND  Ancient  Commerce 

Phcpnlcla  and  iU  People. — On  the  eastern  coast  of  the 

Mf><iitf>rrnnoHn  Sea  wan  a  land  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  wits 

:iid  of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Kg^'ptians. 

i .  any  other  common  name  we  call  this  land 

Syna.  The  moHt  important  peoples  Hving  here  were  the 
r  ind  the  II   '  '     *hofwhomb<'  'othc 

•       Of   ti  I    to   reach  'rtimt 

p*wilion  m  the  Oriental  world  were  the  Phtenicians.  Their 
home  was  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  Ixirdering  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  al)Out  one  hundreil  and  fifty  milc«  long  and 

h,  ami  shut  off    from    the 

.  ige  of  the  l/cb'anon  .Moun- 

taiiw.     This  country,  ha>'ing  Inscn  conquered  in  succcMsion 

*      •'  »    '  '  'crypt,  l)ecame  the  common  heir  of  these 

us.     For  example,  the  religion  of  the 
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Phoenicians  was  a  form  of  nature  worship  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  BabyloniauK.  Their  architecture  was,  in  its  main 
features,  motlelled  upon  that  of  the  Ki^      '  In  their 

mechniuc  arts  thov  also  showed  the  same  .  .%ill  as  their 

older  ncighlmurs.  The  l*hrenician«  were  distingulKhed  for 
their  glass  and  metal  work,  their  pottery,  their  textile  fabrics, 
and  especially  for  their  purple  dyes,  which  they  obtiuned 
from  a  sea  snail  that  was  found  along  the  Me<literranean 
coa*5ts. 

Ph(rnlclan  Commerce. — The  great  distinction  of  this  people 
was  their  genius  for  trade  and  commerce.  Tpon  the  sea 
the  Phoenicians  established  an  empire  perhaps  equal  in  im- 
portance to  that  which  any  other  Oriental  people  had  estab- 
lished up)on  the  land. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon 
furnished  timber  for 
their  ships;  and  with 
these  they  became  the 
first  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the 
greatest  commercial 
nation  of  ancient  times. 
Their  fleets  established 
the  first  commercial 
intercourse  between 
lOurope,  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  not  only  ex|)ortetl  their  OAvn  products  to  other 
countries,  but  they  became  the  common  carriers  for  the  known 
world.  From  India  they  brought  ivory,  jewels,  spices,  and 
scented  wood.  From  Arabia  they  brought  gold,  precious 
stones,  incense,  and  myrrh.  From  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia 
they  added  to  their  cargoes  of  gold  and  ivory  supplies  of 
ebony  and  ostrich  feathers.  They  brought  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  yellow  amber;  from  Spain  silver,  iron,  lead, 
and  copper;  from  Africa  the  precious  metals;  and  from 
Britain  tin,  Tha^  the  different  parts  of  the  world  were 
brought  into  relation  with  one  another  by  the  Phoenician 
mariners  and  merchants. 

Phoenician  Colonies. — To  aid  in  extending  their  commerce 
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the  Phfpniciaiis  established  trading  poets,  or  colonies,  in  all 

the  countries  visited  hy  their  ships  and  merchants.     Not 

only  were  these  e!<tahli.shed  in  the 

itries  of  the  Flast  for 

, ~  e   and  exchange  of 

wares;  they  were  also  est abUshed 

>  of 

I  of 
the  resources  of  new  lands.  The 
r<):ists  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
came dotte<l 
with   Phcpni- 

I'lan  colonies.  The  most  famous  of  these 
•lonies  was  Carthage  (founded  about 
>.'iO  B.C.),  which  itself  estabUshed  a  com- 
mercial empire  on  the  northern  coast  of 
•Africa,  and  which  in  later  times  came 
into  a  bitter  conflict  with  Rome.  The 
colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
la  .  where  the  metals 

\v  u*  earth  for  the  use 
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of  eastern  lactones.  By  thus  coming 
into  contact  with  the  barbarous  people 
on  the  Europ«»an  roasts,  the  l^hoeni- 
cians  them  a  ta.ste  for 

the  a;  ife.     They  carried 

not  only  commodities  but  culture.  They 
have  on   t'  ount    been    calle<l  the 

first  "mi^  of  civilization." 

The  Phu'iilciun  .Alphabet.  —  I'erhajw 
the  Krcalesl  pft  of  the  I'htjenicians  to 
the  world  was  a  true  phonetic  alphalwt. 
it  is         ■    ■  .  ians  invento<l 

their  :ui  a  common 

laiiL'iML"  i»f  comnjerce.  Wherever  they 
aaiitfii  and  carrie<l  their  cargoes,  thry 
also  carried  their  alphal)et,  which  Hrtim 
«!  one  of  their  "exports."      The 

alj  A  JIM,  however,  the  result  »if  a 
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long  process  of  growth.  The  earliest  writing  was  in  the  form 
of  pictures  to  represent  material  objects,  and  then  in  the 
form  of  symbols  to  represent  abstract  ideas.  The  Egyptians 
made  great  progress  by  using  signs  to  represent  syllables,  and 
after^vards  to  represent  elementary  sounds.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Phoenicians,  however,  to  develop  a  true  phonetic 
alphalKJt,  in  which  the  chief  elementary  sounds  were  repre- 
sented by  separated  and  well-defined  characters.  This  al- 
phal>et  was  adopted  by  many  peoples,  especially  by  the 
(Ireeks,  who  gave  it  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  given 
to  modern  nations.  Thus  the  Phoenicians,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  the  invention  of  a  true  phonetic  al- 
phabet, and  also  by  their  diffusion  of  Oriental  culture  over 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  ancient  nations, 

11.    JUDKA    AND   THE    HEBREWS 

The  Hebrew  Nation. — Not  far  from  Phoenicia  in  Palestine 
there  grew  up  another  Semitic  nation,  which  wjis  in  many  re- 
spects different  from  every  other  Oriental  people.  This  was 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Having  no  gr6at  river  like  that  of  the 
Egj'ptians  and  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  not  taking  to 
the  sea  like  the  Phoenicians,  they  (Ud  not  attain  distinction 
in  the  industrial  or  commercial  arts.  Their  greatness  did 
not  depend  upon  art  or  science,  or  upon  their  capacity  for 
political  organization.  Yet  they  have  perhaps  done  for 
civilization  as  much  as  any  other  people  of  the  East,  for  they 
became  the  moral  and  religious  teachers  of  the  world. 

Periods  of  Jewish  History. — No  other  ancient  nation  pos- 
sessed so  complete  a  record  as  did  the  Hebrews  of  the  way  in 
which  a  people  has  pas8e<l  from  the  primitive  to  the  civilized 
stage.  From  these  records,  we  learn  that  their  ancestor, 
Abram,  was  a  Babylonian,  that  he  came  (about  2000  B.  c.) 
from  Ur,  a  "city  of  the  Chaldees,"  that  he  visited  Egypt,  and 
finally  settled  in  Jude'a.  His  descendants,  in  the  time  of  a 
famine,  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  and  became  subject  to  the 
Shepherd  Kings,  who  assigned  to  them  a  home  in  lower 
Egypt  (Goshen).     Being  oppressed  by  a  king  of  a  subee- 
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quent  dynaaty,  they  were  <lelivere<l  from  their  bondage  l>y 
their  great  leader  and  lawgiver.  Mcwes.  a  man  skilled  in  all 
the  learning  of  lijiypt.  From  this  tinie  the  history  of  the 
Jews  may  l>e  di\id«Ml  into  the  following  peritnls- 

(1)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy 
(1300-1095  B.  c). — During  this  time  the  people  were  welded 
into  at:  ith  a  national  law  and  a  national  religion, 

under  tl'  nanship  of  Moses.     They  cro«se<l  the  Jordan 

under  their  leafier  Joshua,  captured  Jor'icho,  concjueretl  the 
surrounding  country  in  I'zUestine  (or  Canaan,  :is  they  called 


^j;^p?^S«r-^-- 


Tkmimk    at  .Ukismvm    <  TN-stonitioD) 


it),  and  estu  itic  couimonvetdth  under  the 

rule  of  ollict-:     ." 

(2)  From  the  Etto  (  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  Ditfi- 

gion  of  the  Kingdom  i  ! '  this  {)eriod  the 

nation  was  ruled  hy  The  first  of 

these  was  Saul,  who  carne<l  on  war  \.ith  the  ncighi»ouring 
Irilies,  the  Am'monites.  the  I'hiUs'tincs,  and  others.  The 
serond  king  wits  David,  who  captured  Jerusalem  and  made  it 
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ed  an  empire  extending  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
to  tlie  lied  Sea  on  the  south.  The  third  and  last  king  of 
the  united  monarchy  was  Solomon,  who  gave  to  the  kingdom 
an  air  of  Oriental  magnificonco.  He  built  a  splendid  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  adorned  the  city  uith  sumptuous  palaces. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Tyre,  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Egypt  and  the  East.  He 
amassed  enormous  wealth  and  surrovuuled  his  throne  with 
pomp  an<l  spliMidour.  He  marrio<l  an  Kgy{)tian  princess, 
and  established  a  luxurious  court  like  that  of  the  eastern 
kings.  But  his  glory  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  his  nation's  honour.  He  laid  heavy  burdens 
upon  his  subjects  and  impoverished  them.     He  di  '•■•\ 

the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  Hei)rew  kingdom  l>e<;i 
tically  an  Oriental  monarchy  like  that  of  Habylon. 

(3)  From  the  Divinion  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Babylnnc^n 
Captivity  (975-58fi  B.  c). — During  this  time  the  Hebrew 
nation  formed  tv^o  distinct  kingdoms.  Ten  tribes  revolted 
and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  it.s  capital  at  Sama'- 
ria;  the  remaining  two  tril^es  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
with  its  capital  at  Jerusalem.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon  II  (722  b.  c), 
and  the  people  v.ere  removed  to  Nineveh,  where  they  were 
"lost"  as  a  sepaiate  people.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchadnezzar  (586 
B.  c),  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  av.ay  as  captives 
to  Babylon,  but  they  were  aftenvards  allowed  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  ('i'A7  n.  r.)  as  sul)jects  of  j('vrusj  the  Persian  king. 

The  Hebrew  Religion;  Monotheism. — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  and  the  rulers  were  often  letl  astray  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  religious  ideas,  still  the  highest  and  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Jewish  civilization  was  the  growth 
of  monotheism.  We  must  judge  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  not  b}'  the  practices  of  those  who  departed 
from  it,  but  by  the  teachings  of  those  who  were  its  hiplu-^t 
exixjunders — Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  these  . 
teachers  we  find  the  true  idea  of  monotheism.  Ant  . 
feature  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  the  fact  that  it  was  closely 
linked  to  morality.     Religious  worship  and  moral  duty  were 
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nle<l  as  two  sides  of  a  complete  life.     The  history  of  the 

■'  '^  :i8  a  coiistant  struggle  against  false  ideas  of  religion 

•   ideas  of  morality.     When  the  priests  were  carrie<l 

■h  the  idea  that   religi«)n' 

t  1  simply  in  rites  and  ceri- 

monies,  and  the  kings  were  seeking 

the  I'       '         1  luxury  of  the  Ka«t, 

and  le  were  falling  int<i 

iid    idolatry,  it   was 

<  ..  ...ur  prophets  to  Ixjconie 

he   true  expounders  of    religion 

iiid  the  tuond  law. 

The  Hebrew  literature;  the 
lilble. — The  idea  of  monotheism 
>.:ls  the  inspiring  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  Hterature,  as  it  was  of  the 
i^  on.     This  literature 

in  what  we  call  the  _ > , 

Md  Testament,  and  comprises  (1) 

1  „  ,..  .  .    V     , >h,  or  the  legal  lMK>ks;    (2)  the  historical  l)<H>ks; 

;d   lKM»ks;   and  (4)  the  books  of  the  prophets. 

liltTary    genius    the   Hebrews  surpjuwed  all  other 

'  '..:..._  nations.    In  the  writings  of  their  poet^  and  prophets 

AC  find  the  highest  examples  r>f  religious  fervour  and  im- 

Thc   Psalnus  of   David,  the  Hook  of 

V  of  Isaiah,  considere<l  merely  as  liter- 

iry  compoMtions,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  literature  of  any 

"Icj.     When  we  consider  the  writings  of  the  nebre>\'S  and 

religious  influence  upon  the  civilized  world,  we  must 
•  in  a  high  place  among  the  historical  peoples 


sv.vorsi.^  iiut  im:\ii:\> 
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CHAPIER  III 
ASSYRIA  ANI>  LATKR  BABVI/)NIA 

I       \ssYKiA,  THE  First  World  Empire 

The  RIsp  of  AMyria. — We  are  now  brought  to  a  new  period 
in  Oriental  history,  in  which  all  the  previous  nations  of  the 
East — not  only  the  IMiopnicians  and  the  Hebrews,  but  also 
the  Babylonians  and  tiie  Eg^^ptians — lose  their  indei^endence. 
and  become  parts  of  one  great  world  empire.  The  people 
who  establisheii  this  empire  were  the  Assyrians.  They 
l)elonged  to  the  Semitic  race,  like  the  Babylonians,  and  dwelt 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Tigris-IOuphrates,  or  Mcsopotamian. 
valley.  In  the  rugged  climate  of  the  north  they  developed 
a  hardy  and  warlike  character.  The  Assyrians  have  been 
compared  to  the  Romans  a.s  a  military  and  concjuering  peo- 
ple. They  cultivateil  the  arts  of  war,  having  well  organized 
bo(hes  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war  chariots. 

The  centre  of  Assyrian  power  wan  at  first  the  city  of 
Assur;  this  was  a  colony  of  Babylonia  situated  on  the  upper 
Tigris  River  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Assur. 
The  city  obtaine<l  its  independence  from  liaby Ionia,  and 
gave  the  name  "Assyria"  to  the  whole  surrounding  countrj'. 
After  a  time,  the  Assyrian  capital  was  transferred  from 
Assur  to  Nineveh  (l)y  Shalmane'ser  I,  1820  b.  c);  and  this 
new  capital  l)ecame  the  permanent  seat  of  the  empire.  The 
e.xtcrnal  history  of  As.syria  is  a  history  of  almost  continual 
wars,  resulting  in  the  partial  success  of  the  Assyrian  arms 
under  the  first  empire,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Assyrian 
power  under  the  second  empire. 

The  First  Assyrian  Empire  (1120-745  b.  c.).— The  founder 
of  the  first  A.ssyrian  empire  was  the  great  warrior  king  of 
Nine\'eh,  Tiglath-Pile'ser  I  (1120  b.  c),  who  subdued  the 
surrounding  cities,  and  carried  his  arras  to  the  west  until 
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after  many  wars  he  finally  reachetl  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 

1    with  ^        "  own 

ronj  his  ;  -er\ed 

in    the    Bri  t  ish 

Museum),  in  which 

he   calls    himself 

"the  king  <»f  kings, 

the  lord  of  lords,  the 

ever  victorious 

hero."     The  merri- 

lesw  character  of 

Assyrian  warfare  is 

seen  in  the  career  of 

iinother  noted  kine. 

As8ur-t):>.  — 

B.  c),  V  «' of  his  fame,  v»e  may  regard  as  one  of 

the  most  cruel  of  conquerors.  The  lands  which  he  con- 
quered,  he   desolated,  ravaging   the    fields  and  killing  the 

people.     In  his  own  words,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

we  may  rea<l  his  lK)asting  of  the  pyramids  he  hivs  built  of 
human  heads,  of  the  captives  flayeti 
alive,  and  of  the  children  bu»*ne<i  to 
death.     Tl  ^    '     ..  early 

kings  wen-  meser 

II  (860  B.  c),  whoso  (lee<  is  are  record- 
ed on  the  famous  "black  ol)elisk," 
which  he  built.  On  one  side  of  this 
ol- "    "  '<-c«sion  of 

Hii   ,  H  and  tri- 

bute to  the  king,  'i'he  many  wars  of 
the  pericul  v»cre  intemle<l  to  bring 
into    subjection    the    neight>ouring 

la    on 

!:,.  .         -  west. 

But  these  con(}Ucst8  vere  not  {ler- 
tn.'uietit.  atiil  the  first  empire  fell  into 

B«n*nn  RiitUb  Muju>iim  r    ,      , 

:i  sf  ;it<'  of  drrline. 

The  Second  Ajwyrlan  Umpire  (7 V^-iVH)  n.  r.). — The  failure 

of  fi..-  t.r>.t  ...Mi.ir..  M  ..c  .1,,-.  f,,  t^j,,.  i.„.i  ..f  <.t.  ..fT;..;..iii  iM.kde 
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of  governing  the  nubjecta.  When  a  people  were  once  con- 
(|uere<I  and  made  tril>utarv,  thpy  were  left  to  thenmelves; 
and  con8c<niently  they  were  tempted 
to  rise  in  reliellion  agaiast  the  king 
when  he  denmndo<l  further  tribute. 
TluH  poUcy  wjw  changed  by  a  distin- 
giiishcil  king  who  is  regarde<l  as  the 
founder  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire 
-Tighith-Pileser  III  (745  b.  c).  This 
king  adopted  the  p<»licy  of  organizing 
the  conquereii  cities  into  districts,  or 
provinces,  each  subject  to  a  governor 
of  his  own  appointment.  He  also 
adopted  tiie  practice  of  "deportation" 
— that  is,  of  scattering  relK>Hious  jx^oples 
into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  thus 
preventing  any  united  efforts  at  revolt. 
In  accordance  with  this  practice,  the 
next  king,  Sargon  II  (72'2  b,  c),  when 
he  had  conquered  Samaria,  carrie<l  av.ay 
the  "Ten  Trilx*"  of  Israel  into  cap- 
tivity and  scattered  them  among  the 
towns  of  Me<na,  where  they  were  for- 
ever "U*>t"  as  a  separate  |)eople.  Tlie 
success  which  attended  the  campaigns 
of  Sargon  in  Israel  led  his  successor,  the  more  famoiis  King 
Sennach'erib  (705  n.  c),  to  continue  these  expe<iitions.  He 
accordingly  subdued  the  cities  of 
riucnicia;  but  iiis  efforts  against 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  failed,  and 
his  armies,  smitten  by  a  pesti- 
lence, were  led  back  to  Nineveh. 
The  last  years  of  this  king  were 
devoted  to  wars  with  Babylonia, 
resulting  finally  in  the  total  des- 
truction of  the  city  of  Babylon 
(688  n.  c).  The  conquests  of 
the  three  kings  just  mentioned  resulted  in  bringing  nearly 
the  whole  of  western  Asia  under  Assyrian  power. 
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Aimyria  the  lirir  of  ICariy  Kabyloiila. — A  f^reat  part  uf  the 
civilization  of  the  AsKyrians  Avaa  inherited  from  the  early 


Amtriaic  Palace  at  NiifKYsn  (Restoration) 

Babylonianr  true  that  these  two  peoples  belonged 

'•  quite  different  in  spirit, 
il   in  disposition,  given   to 
agriculture,  fond  of  literature,  well  educated  and  compara- 
tively humane  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  wars.      The 
Assyrians    rnrt^l  little  for 
agriculture,    their   wars 
were    undertaken    for 
1  '       '  i\   were   con 

1    ferocity. 
Stiii,  many  of  the  arts  of 
|H\'M-e    developed    by    tlie 
Habvlonians    were   takt  t 


:i<l()|>t( 


il    the    met h ml     of 

'  !  by  their  older 

md  showed 


(7  ^.*      _-<•      "V 

WixoEo  ttvtA.  WITH  HuxAir  Head 


ncquirwl 

arts,  and 

adopte<l  the  same  scientific  ideas.     Their-  religion  was  in  all 

their 
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legal  transactionB.  The  advancement  which  they  made  upon 
the  Babylonians  \\ji8  principally  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
highly  developed  imperial  government,  a  more  palatial 
Htyle  of  architecture,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  sculpture 
Bti  a  decorative  art. 

II.    The  Later  Babylonian  Empire 

Recovery  of  the  Empire  by  Babylon. — During  the  suprem- 
acy of  Assyria,  Babylon  renmincd  in  the  position  of  u  depend- 
ent kingdom;  but  throughout  this  period  she  had  preserA'ed 
the  memory  of  her  former  greatness,  and  frequently  revolted 
against  the  Assyrian  monarch.  But  in  these  attempts  she 
wius  doome<l  to  failure,  until  she  found  an  ally  in  a  jK^ople 
living  east  of  the  Tigris.  This  people  was  the  Medes,  who 
hatl  themselves  been  subject  to  Assyria  for  more  than  a 
century;  they  had  now  recovered  their  independence  and 
established  an  empire  of  their  own.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Med(w,  the  liabylonians  succecdetl  in  destroying  Nineveh 
and  overthrowing  the  Assyrian  monarchy  (606  b.  c).  The 
dominions  of  Assyria  were  now  divided  between  the  con- 
querors,— Media  ruling  the  countries  to  the  east  of  tlie 
Tigris,  ;ind  Babylon  the  count rios  to  the  west. 

Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezamr. —  In  this  way  Babylon  re- 
covered her  ancient  power,  and  rule<l  with  increased  splen- 
dour. The  great  king  Xebuchadnez'zar  (6«)r>-.561  b.  c.) 
restoro<l  her  fallen  cities,  and  made  her  for  a  short  time 
^    _  the  centre  of    Kastern 

T  H-f  )i  R^   Y  ^1  ^3#^    civiHzation.       His    do- 

^      V        »T  minioiLs  extended  over 

TuE  Name  Nebvchadnezzab  IN  ,  ,,  ,       , 

CUNEIFORM  ^^®   valley    of   the 

Kuphrates    and    the 

countries  of  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Egj'pt.     The  Jews  who 

refused  to  respect  his  authority  were  treated  with  severity, 

JeriLsalem  was  taken  and  sacked;  and  the  tribes  of  Judah 

were  carried  away  into  captivity.     The  great   king  rebuilt 

the  city  of  Babylon,  surrounded  it  with  ma.ssive  walls,  and 

adorned  it  with  sumptuous  palaces.     To  rival  the  beauties 

of  nature  and  to  please  his  queen,  a  Median  princess,  he 
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f   the  famoiw  "bunging  gardens,"  which  were  artificial 
'  •■  !t  in  the  form  of  immense  terraces  and  covere<l  with 
•   nhrubs  and  flowers.     During  this  Imof  {vrifvl  of 
omacy  Babylon  attained,  in  t 

;y  and  pomp  peculiar  to  Orit       .       

fUit  liahvlon  the  Great  finally  fell  before  the  rising  power 
of  Tensia  (/i-'iS  n  \  hich  ab6orbe<i  all  the  countries,  of 
western    Asia. 

The  AiM>-rio-I{ab>  Ionian  Civilization. — We  have  seen  that 

f'l..  Tigris- Kuphrutfs  valley  was  the  Beat  of  three  successive 

res, — eariy    Babylonia,   Assyria   and    later    Babylonia. 

ire  tl^esc  empires  may  Iw  l<M)ketl  upon  as 

successive   phases  of  one   and   the  same 

*n.     Itie  early  Babylonians  had  develope<l  a  form 

ri.  science,  and  art  which  showed  the  evidence  of 

ial  trroAth  and  a  certain  degree  of  refinement.     The 

.  and  im- 

['■-';     i  ,  , -      ,  .      rh  as  was 

naturally  derived  from  a  great  and  conquering  people. 
And  tliis  imperial  '  -  rtor  was  transferred  back  to  Baby- 
lon uith  the  est:  t  f,f  the  later  empire.  So  the  cul- 
'  "hI  in  the  Mes<)iM)tainian  valley 

—  -   .-r.    -  ...  ... and  Assyrian  elements. 

From  this  brief  review  we  can  sec  that  the  Tigris-Ku- 
phrntcs  \    " 
lion.      H 
was  I  to  the  shores  of  the  .Mfiliterranean  ?^ea.      I  he 

n'lini....-   ....  .iS  of  its  r-— -1..  U- i\^c  common  projw'' 

of  the  VmhI.     Their   i  ii  branches  of  srn 


ome  of  the  in<lustrial  arts,  such  as  weaving  and  the  cutt- 

itig  of  intap'-         '  '      '    •  "    t    by    mo<lcrn 

rifitionit        1  i  the  bjisi.s  i.f 

•  :i  \  ere  after- 

.  i>!»n  otii|iirc. 
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I.  The  Aryans  and  the  Median  Empire 

HoKlnniriKs  of  Aryan  Civilization. — We  have  thus  far  seen 
the  Ix'giniunKs  and  gr(n\  th  of  civilization  among  the  Hamitic 
people  in  Kgspt,  and  also  among  the  Semitic  people  who 
lived  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  and  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  We  have  noticed  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  great  empires  established  by  these  jxjoples — 
the  early  Babylonian,  the  Egj  ptian,  the  Assyrian,  and  the 
later  Babylonian.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  <lo- 
minion  of  the  Orient  pjisses  from  the  Hamites  and  the  Sem- 
it^es  into  the  hands  of  Aryan  peoples,  who  are  henceforth  to 
l)ecome  the  masters  of  the  civilizeil  world. 

The  Medes  and  the  Persians. — The  first  Aryan  people  who 
l)ecame  a  real  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  ancient  world  were 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  They  were  inspired  with  the 
itnjx-Mial  spirit  of  the  East,  and  changed  the  face  of  the  Orien- 
tal world.  These  two  peoples  were  closely  related  to  each 
other,  although  they  found  homes  in  different  regions. 
They  both  settled  upon  the  western  part  of  the  great  plateau 
of  Iran,  which  lies  l)etween  the  Indus  and  Tigris  rivers; 
but  the  home  of  the  Medes  was  among  the  higher  lands  to- 
wards the  north  and  west,  while  that  of  the  Persians  was 
farther  south  near  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of  these 
two  peoples,  the  Medes  were  the  first  to  obtain  prominence 
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l\v  t'^  '»  of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  they 

had  i  ,  ing  for  existence  against  the  con- 

tinual encroachments  of  Assyria  on  the  west  and  of  the  bar- 
barous Sr-  •'  -  -  on  the  north,  they  not  only  maintaine<l 
thdr  nati  .  but  de\'eloped  the  military  strength  which 

enablfMl  tiieni  to  conquer  their  neighbours  and  to  establish 
an  empire. 

The  Median  Empire ;  Cyaxares. — The  founder,  and  in  fact 

'  '      !;',    great  ruler,  of  the  MetUan  empire  was  Cyax'ares 

'J.   ^  .  H.  c).     He  organize<l  the  scattered  tril)e«  of  the 

country  and  completed  the  work  l)egun  by  previous  princes. 

His  militan.'  aliility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  formed  his 

army  into  regular  divisions,  each  made  up  of  those  who  were 

ji         "  he  same  kind  of  weapons.     He  first  drove  l>ack 

t!  IS  who  were  pressing  upon  his  kingdom  froni 

the  north,  and  deliveretl  western  Asia  from  these  invaders. 

He  then  fonm-d  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  IJabylonin, 

as  the  result  of  which  Nineveh  was  destroyed  and  the  empire 

f   .Assyria  was   overthrown.     While   Nebuchadnezzar  was 

iiling  in  splendour  at  Babylon,  Cyaxares  was  extending  his 

lominions.     He  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  pushed  his  arms 

tt)  the  river  Halys,  which  l>ecame  the  dividing  line  l)et\\< « n 

his  empire  and  that  of  Lydia.     The  MecHan  empire,  th<'i,L;i, 

extensive  in  its  territory,  was  the  shortest-livecl  of  all  the 

great  Oriental  monarchies.     Its  chief  significance  lies  in  the 

fact  that  it  prepare*!  the  way  for  the  greater  empire  of  the 

Persians. 

H.     Persia,  the  Second  World  Empire 

The  l':aiit  hftort  the  Pmlan  Conquests.— At  the  death  of 

Cyaxares  in  the  Liegiaiiing  of  the  sixth  cei  •  ^.'»  n.  c), 

there  were  four  principal  nations  of  the  Orin  id,  which 

e  should  keep  in  mind  if  we  would  understand  the  growth  of 

he  Persian  empire.     These  were:    (1)  the  Median  empirr. 

hirh  had  lieen  built  up  by  the  prince  Cyaxares,  and  wim  li 

ide<l  to  the  Halys  lliver  on  the  west,  to  the  Caspian  Sou 

!ic  north,  to  the  Persian  (Julf  on  the  south,  and  to  an 

tidefinitc  boundary  line  on  the  east  towards  the  Indus 
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River;  (2)  the  later  Babylonian  empire,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Medee,  had  been  formed  from  the  di  of  the 

empire  of  Assyria,  and  which  extended  from  i  i  ^  ,s  River 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  (3)  the  Lydian  emixre, 
which  covered  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  IlalvH 
River  almost  to  the  -.Egean  Sea,  on  the  coa-st-s  of  which  had 
jn"own  up  a  number  of  Greek  cities;  and  (4)  Egjpt,  which 
had  recovered  its  independence  under  Psammetichus  and 
occupied  its  ori^nal  territory  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  We 
are  now  to  see  how  these  different  countries  ))ecame  absorbed 
into  the  one  great  world  empire  of  Persia. 

Rise  of  Persia  under  Cyrus  (558-529  b.  c). — Persia  had 
been  a  small  province  in  the  Median  empire  situated  on  the 

Persuan  Gulf.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  c.  a  prince,  whon)  we  know 
as  Cyrus  the  Great,  revolted 
from  Media  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  that  state  to  his  own 
authority.  Many  stories  are 
told  about  the  birth  and  early 
Ufe  of  this  great  man;  but 
they  are  largely  mythical, 
and  need  not  be  rehearsed. 
His  chief  significance  for  us  is 
in  the  fact  that  he  created  the 
most  powerful  empire  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen,  and 
established  a  poUcy  which 
was  destined  to  bring  Asia 
into  conflict  with  Europe. 
The  growth  of  this  empire 
resulteil  from  the  conquests 
made  by  three  kings — Cyrus, 
its  founder,  and  his  successors, 
Camby'ses  and  Dari'us. 
Conquest  of  Lydia. — With  the  overthrow  of  the  Median  em- 
pire, Cyrus  proceeded  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  the  west. 
This  retjuired  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  west  of  the  Tigris, 
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uiui  of  Lytlia  west  of  the  HalyB  River.     Lydia  was  the  first 

to  be  ron(|uere(l.     Her  energetic  king,  Crcesus,  who  had  now 

under  his  control  all  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys,  aasumed 

of  western  Asia.     He  is  said  to  have 

<i  Apollo  at  l>elphi  and  to  have  received 

'he  re8pon.se  that  "if  he  crosseci  the  Halys  he  would  destroy 

r-     •         rnre,"     Not  thinking  that  this  prophecy  might 

>wn  empire,  and  not  to  that  of  Cyrus,  he  crossed 

he  river,  inid  after  an  indecisive  battle  retreated  into  his 

nwn  territory.     Without  delay  (Vrus  invade<l   Lydia  and 

capturtMl  the  cafMtal  city  Sar<ii8.     Asia  Minor  now  l)ecame 

I  p.irt  «)f  tin'  IVrsirin  empire. 

Conquest  of  iiabylonla  and  Egypt. — After  the  conquest  of 

l.ydia,  Cyrus  turned  his  attention  to  his  next  great  rival. 

l'>:t»>ylonia.     With  the  fall  of  Babylon  (538  B.  c),  this  empire 

>  l>ecame  a  part  of  liis  dominions.     It  is  to  the  credit 

■   '  had  been  held  in 

N  /./ar,  to  return  to 

r  home  in  Jenisalem-.     After  the  death  of  C>'rus,  his  son 

'  •   '-    ''i29-o22  B.  c.)  extended  the  Persian  authority 

i:i.  Cyprus,  and  Kg\'pt.     But  an  army  sent  into 

I  in  the  sands  of  the  desert;    and  an  ex- 

,  i    against    Carthage    failctl,    liecause    the 

i      I  nician  sailors  refused  to  serve  against  their  kinsfolk. 

1  '     of  Cambysos  was  oppressive  and  often  cruel,  and 

ke«l  by  frr<jUont   revolts  in  different  parts  of  the 

vu\\i\rv. 

COnque»tH  In  Europe  under  Darius. — The  insurrections 
which  attended  the  death  of  Cambyses  were  quelled  by 
Dariu?*  (.'»'.  1-484  B.  r.),  who  was,  next  to  Cyrus,  the  greatest 
king  of  l'«r>ia.  He  has  a  special  interest  for  us,  because 
he  was  the  first  to  extend  the  Persian  authority  into  Kurope 
— which  fact  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
(ireeoe.     The  purptwc  of  Darius  in  entering  Kurope  was. 


cerned,  this  o\|)e<iition  proved  a  fiuhire.  But  on  his  return 
to  Asia,  Darius  left  in  Kurope  an  army  which  subdued 
riiriicc  and  the  Greek  cities  to  the  north  of  the  i£gean  Sea. 
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and  even  compelled  Macedonia  to  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  great  king.  The  Persian  empire  was  thus  extendetl 
into  Europe  to  the  boundary  of  Clreece  itself. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Persia  was  closely  related  to 
that  of  Greece,  which  had  by  this  time  developed  a  distinct 
civilization  of  its  own  and  had  become  the  centre  of  a  new 
world  culture.  We  shiUl  hereafter  see  how  Persia  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  states,  and  how  it  wms  finally  over- 
thrown by  Alexander  the  Great  (331  b.  c). 


III.     Thk  Governmknt  and  Civilization  of  Persia 

Political  Organization  of  the  Empire. — In  iti;  geographical 
extent  Persia  surpassed  all  the  previous  empires  of  the  East. 

It  not  only  covered  all  the  lands 
hitherto  occupied  by  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Media,  Lydia,  and 
Egypt,  but  added  to  them  other 
territory  not  included  in  these 
older  empires.  It  extended  from 
the  Indus  River  to  the  ^l-^gean 
Sea,  a  distance  of  about  three 
thousand  miles.  It  comprised, 
in  fact,  the  whole  civilized  world 
except  India  and  China  in  the 
far  I<]ast, and  Greece  .nul  Carthage 
in  the  West. 

The  form  of  govcrnniciii  e8tal>- 
lished  over  this  va.st  domain  was 
patterned  after  that  of  the  As- 
syrians, but  strengthened  and 
perfecrted  by  the  genius  of  Darius. 
For  the  purpose  of  a<lministra- 
tion  the  territory  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  provinces,  or 
"satrapies,"  each  under  a  pro- 
vincial governor,  or  satrap,  ap- 
The  Pebriax  Kino  pointed  by  the   king.     The  pro- 

(witb attendMU)  vinces  were  divided  into  districts, 
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each  und«r  a  deputy  of  the  satrap.  The  provinces  wwe 
subject  '  itrape,  and  the  satraps  were  subject  to  the 

king.     1  * «  of  the  provincial  subjects  were  to  furnish 

men  for  the  royal  army,  ships  for  the  royal  navy,  and  money 
for  the  royal  treasury.  The  pro\'incea  were  joined  to  the 
capital,  Susa,  by  military  roads,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  great  royal  road  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  long.  The  person  of  the  king  was  exalted  ul>ove  that 
of  other  men.  He  sat  upon  a  throne  made  of  gold,  silver 
and  ivory.  His  garments  were  of  richest  silk.  To  serve 
him  was  the  highest  mark  of  nobility.  To  minister  to  his 
comfort,  one  dignitary  was  chosen  to  carry  the  royal  parasol, 
another  the  royal  fan,  while  other  officers  were  appointed  to 
perform  other  e<{ually  honourable  duties. 

Penlan  Army  and  Navy. — The  chief  support  of  the  royal 
authority  wxs  the  arniy  drawn  fn»m  the  diflferent  provinces. 
When  called  together,  it  was  marshalled  by  nations,  each  with 
its  own  costume  and  subject  to  royal  officers.  The  fcwt- 
men  were  artneil  with  the  sword,  the  spear,  and  their  favour- 
ite weapon,  the  lx»w,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  expert. 
The  cavalry  was  an  important  branch  of  the  army,  and  was 
very  effective  when  fighting  upon  an  open  plain.  The 
choicest  part  of  the  Persian  army  was  the  "Ten  Thousar.d 
Immortals,"  so  called  because  their  numl)er8  were  perpet- 
ually maintained.  On  the  sea  the  Persians  were  able  to 
gather  from  their  subjects  a  large  number  of  ships,  mostly 
trirenuv  (ships  with  three  banks  of  oars)  armed  with  iron 
prows.  With  such  an  army  and  navy  the  Persians  had 
alreaiiy  coiu|uered  Asia,  and  hoped  to  comiuer  Greece  and 
Kur<»|Mv 

Pemlan  Civilization. — As  the  Persians  were  chiefly  a 
conquering  and  ruling  people,  they  were  not  distinguishetl 
for  th(*ir  intellectual  aduevements.  Whate^■er  art  they 
pcMscNsetl  was  mostly  a  mere  reproduction  of  that  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  Their  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  seen  in 
the  r    '       '",-'«  '  ,,thcr  places,  show  no  evidences 

of  '  lo  using  nn  Aryan  speech,  the 

I  >|it<il  for  writing  the  w<  xhI  characters 

,ri«*>..irx    'Hicy  madenoc<  •'!>«  ♦«»»«'ience; 
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and  for  many  generations  they  pof«c88ed  no  literature  worthy 
of  notice  except  the  "Avca'tJi,"  which  wjw  the  I'ersian  Bible. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Persiuu  civilization 
was  its  religion,  which  seemed  to  have  reached  it«  highest 
development  under  the  influence  of  Zoroas'ter.  This 
religious  reformer  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Bactria 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  Rome 
scholars  are  inclined  to  l)elieve  that  his  name  stands  merely 
for  a  mythical  person;  while  others  strongly  assert  that 
*'we  must  accept  the  historical  reality  of  Zoroaster" 
(Sayce).  He  considercil  the  powers  of  nature  ns  sep- 
arated into  the  pouera  of  light  and  the  ixiwers  of  darkness — 
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the  one  under  the  control  of  the  great  god  of  liglit  (Ormuzd), 
who  is  the  creator  of  all  that  is  good ;  and  the  other  under  the 
control  of  the  god  of  darkness  (Ah'riman),  who  is  the  father 
of  all  that  is  evil.  Morality  was  closely  related  to  religion. 
The  Persians  beUeved  in  truthfulness  as  a  high  moral  virtue, 
and  despised  lying  and  deceit. 

Htetorical  Signiflcance  of  Persia. — The  Persian  empire  rep- 
resents the  highest  unity  attained  by  the  ancient  Oriental 
world  l)efore  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  all  the 
great  monarchies  hitherto  establishetl — the  early  Babylon- 
ian, the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median,  and  the  later 
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Babylonian — no  one  except  Aseyria  can  be  regarded  as 

;•;<•''  'ipirp."     I'orsia  carried  to  a  still  higher 

-i:i^._  <<\  n  , .  ,  t  the  military  and  political  sj'stem  of 
Assyria.  Although  she  made  no  contributions  to  the  finer 
:irts  of  life,  she  surpoHsed  all  her  predecessors  as  a  concjuer- 
ng  and  ruling  power.  She  is,  on  this  account,  the  proto- 
in  Asia  of  Home  in  Europe.     She  withstood  the  rude 

ijurians  of  the  north — the  Scythians — in  their  inroads 

into  the  civilized  south.     She  developed  a  more  permanent 

M'nt  than  ha<l  before  existed — 
i  that  of  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire.     Her    reiipon  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
Jewish   monotheism   of  all   the  reli^ons  of  western   Asia, 
liut  with  all  her  achievements  she  represented  an  old  and 

•h  appears  in  its  true  light  when  we 
•t,  and  placet!  in  contrast  with  the 
new  and  growing  civilization  of  Greece. 

IV.     Rf.view  or  Oriental  Nations 

The  Beginnings  of  Civilization. — In  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  Oriental  world  there  are  certain  general  facts  which 
sliKiild  \>e  impressed  upon  our  minds.     In  the  first  place,  we 
sr.    t' :tr  it  is  from  the  Orient  that  the  world  received  the 
'H  of  civilization.     It  is  here  that  men  first  passc<i 
;  .iic  tribal  state  and  developed  a  higher  form  of  govern- 
'.  by  the  erection  of  cities,  kingdoms,  and  great  empires. 
<»,  that  we  sec  the  early  (Icvelopmc' 
I  from  crude  forms  of  animal  or  a 
ship  to  a  polytheistic  nature  worship  and  finally  to  a  mono- 
theistic religion,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews.     We  also  find  here 
tt  jfreat  adviiiireiiiciit  in  man's  economic  life,  which  liegan 

•r  the  tending  of  flocks  snd  herds, 
:;  lonof  the  soil,  the  growth  of  omnu- 

factures,  and  the  development  of  commeree.  Moreover, 
the  people  rif  the  Orient  gsve  to  the  world  the  rudiments  of 
some  (if  tlir  important  seienees,  especisUy  astnmomy  and 
n):ithctii:irM-><.  Stdl  further,  we  see  s  reniAriukble  progress 
nia<i«-   '<  >)•    >rt  of  writing,  which  began  with  the exprsnion 
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of  ideaA  in  the  form  of  pictures,  then  advancing  to  the  use  of 
symbolic  signs,  and  at  last  to  the  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet 
such  as  we  use  to-day.  Finally  these  ancient  j)e<>ples  ac- 
quired great  ability,  if  not  taste,  in  the  art  of  Imilding, 
be^nning  with  huts  made  of  sticks  or  clay,  and  passing 
to  the  use  of  brick  among  the  Babylonians,  and  stone  among 
the  Kgyptians. 

The  Course  of  Oriental  History. — Our  review  of  the  Orien- 
tal \\()rl(i  will  onjil)le  us  to  distinguish  certain  periods,  or  suc- 
cessive 8t  tiges,  which  mark  the  course  of  its  historical  develop- 
ment. We  may  briefly  characterize  these  periods  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  During  the  first  period  the  rudiments  of  civilization 
appeared  in  two  separate  and  independent  centres, — Baby- 
Ionia  and  Egypt, — each  having  a  pecuUar  culture  of  its  own, 
and  each  l>eing  unaffected,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  in- 
fluences derived  from  the  other  (about  50(X)-3800  b.  c). 

(2)  The  second  period  is  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  as- 
cendency, when  Babylonia  extended  its  authority  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  its  culture  to  the  lands  of  Syria 
(about  3S00-1600  b.  c). 

(3)  Then  followed  the  p)eriod  of  the  Egyptian  ascendency, 
when  the  authority  of  Egypt  superseded  that  of  Babylonia 
in  the  Syrian  lands  and  the  Egyptian  culture  became  ex- 
tended to  this  territory  (about  1600-1 100  b.  c). 

(4)  With  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  power,  we  come  to 
the  period  of  Syrian  independence,  which  continued  for  two 
centuries,  during  which  time  the  influence  of  Phoenicia 
Ijecame  predominant  over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  the 
Hei)rew  kingdom  reached  its  height  under  David  and  Solo- 
mon (about  1100-*K)0  b.  c). 

(5)  This  was  followed  by  the  ascendency  of  Assyria  as  the 
first  world  empire,  brinj^ng  under  its  control  all  the  pre- 
vioasly  mentioned  countries  of  the  East, — Babylonia, 
Eg>'pt,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea, — the  period  of  the  Assyrian 
ascendency  closing  with  the  independence  of  Egypt  and  the 
division  of  the  remaining  territory  between  the  short-lived 
empires  of  later  Babylonia  and  Media  (about  900-550 
b,  c). 
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(6)  Lastly  appeared  the  oecond  great  world  empire  of 
Peraia,  whp  r  one  Rupreme  authority  all 

thecountnr  ^f  the  Indus,  comprising  not 

only  the  natioiut  already  noticed,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Hittites  and  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor  (about  550-331  n.  c). 

Hm  Blendinx  of  Culture  by  Conquejit  and  Commerce. —  In 
connection  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tlifferent  Oriental  na- 
tions it  is  important  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  culture  of 
different  countries  l)ecame  blended  by  means  of  conquests. 
For  exatnple,  the  successive  roncjuestw  of  Syria  by  Baby- 
lonia and  Kg>pt  le<l  to  that  c-ompowite  form  of  culture  which 
marked  the  IMuenicians,  preserving  both  Babylonian  and 
Hgyptian  features,  jis  seen  in  the  Syrian  religion  and  indus- 
trial arts.  So  the  con({ue8t  of  Egypt  by  Assyria  di<l  not 
de^♦  'ing  civilization  of  Kgypt,  but  rather  brought 

the  of  the  Tigris- Kuphrates  valley  into  relation 

inith  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  And  by  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Persia  the  various  centres  of  culture  throughout 
the  Orient  were  brought  into  communication  with  one 
another. 

Again,  the  civilizations  of  different  peoples  became  mingled 
by  means  of  commercial  intercourse.  Commerce  tended  to 
brii:       ■  '  ire  not  only  of  the  prmlucts,  but  of 

th«  pies.     This  we  have  seen  in  the  case 

of  the  I'h'Ptunans,  who  l>ecame  the  common  carriers  not  only 
of  comm(Mlitieu  but  also  of  culture.  Hence,  by  means  of 
conquests  and  commerce,  the  diflferent  peoples  of  the  Orient 
were  brought  together;  and  their  civilizations  iK'camc  blend- 
ed into  a  comjMjsite  culture,  which  wc  may  chara<'tcrize  in 
general  :is  Oriental. 

TnuMmbiHlon  of  Oriental  Culture  to  the  Went. — The  cul- 
ture of  the  l%:ustcrn  world  wan  dcKtincd  to  overflow  the  Iniund- 
aries  of  the  Orient  and  to  find  its  way  into  the  Occident. 
There  were  two  principal  means  of  communication  l>ctween 
the  F4Uit  and  the  West;  the  one  was  by  the  sea  traffic  of 
the  Phrrnicians,  the  other  was  by  the  land  trall'ic  of  the  peo. 
pies  of  .Ania  Minor.  We  can  reailily  h<h>  how  the  IMurnicians, 
through  their  commerce  and  colonics,  brought  the  culture 
of  A^\'.\  ♦>  •'•'*  tMtrts  of  Kurojw.     The  (leoples  of  Asia  Minor 
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who  furniflhed  some  meann  of  communication  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  were  the  Hittites  and  the  Lydianfl. 
Concerning  the  Hittitw  little  definitely  is  known;  hut  that 
they  at  one  time  formed  a  powerful  and  influential  nation, 
seems  quite  certain.  They  are  said  to  have  done  much  for 
civilization  by  taking  up  the  arts  and  culture  of  Assjrria, 
Kg}pt,  and  Phcenicia,  and  passing  them  on  to  their  vestern 
neighlxnirs.  The  LytUans  lived  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  Orient  and  joinetl  hands  with  the  (Jreeks  on  the 
MgjR&n  Sea.  It  is  believed  that  they  received  much  of  the 
culture  of  the  East,  not  only  through  the  Phrrnicians,  but 
also  through  their  neighbours  the  Hittites.  If  this  is  so,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the 
Ph(pnicians,  furnishe<l  a  means  for  the  transmission  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  the  East  to  the  West. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  REVIEW 
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PKRIOI)  I.     THK  KARLY  AGES  OF  CiREECE  r-77«  H.C.) 

CHAIHER  V 
THK  LAND  AND  THK  PFX)PLR 

I      I  bxLAS,  THE  Land  of  thk  Orf.kkh 

Greece  and  the  Orient. — Ag  we  approach  the  study  of 
(Ireccc  we  miwt  first  of  all  notice  the  clone  relation  of  this 
land  to  the  Oriental  countries  which  we  have  already  consid- 
ered.    Of  the  three  peniiwulas  of  Europe  which  project  into 

(Jreece  lies  ncjirr«t  to  the  East. 
y  be  the  first  of  European  countries 
to  feel  the  influence  of  Oriental  culture  and  the  first  to 
'  '  '  a  civilization  of  it«  own.  The  ^Egean  Sea,  which 
v.een  itM  coasts  and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  can  lie 
!•  .  .  :••!  not  as  a  harrier,  but  rather  as  a  highway  uniting 
t!iu  1-a.st  jin«l  the  West.  The  numerous  islands  scattered 
over  this  v»:i  aideil  the  early  mariners  to  find  their  way 
ji<T«»s.-<  its  ^\:lt.•r>.:  ho  th«t  these  LbUukIb  have  \ieen  aptly 
ralU'tl  tltr  '  hi<|.|.irig  stones"  of  the  iGgean.  (ireece  was 
also  open  to  the  early  commerM  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
hiul  obtained  a  f(N)thoId  upon  some  of  the  iEgean  islands. 
Since  the  culture  of  Babylonia  and  Eg>'pt  had  been  taken 
up  1      '  !  the  countries  of  Ama  Minor,  the  drift 

of  ( *  ion  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Ctrecian 

peninsula.  For  theee  reasons  we  may  see  that  Oreeoe 
was  in  a  certain  sense  the  heir  of  the  Orient,  receiving  in 
some  degree  the  stimulAting  influence  of  Eastern  culture. 
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GREECE 


C>«OKraphlcal  Features  of  Greece. — The  Grecian  peninsula 
presenta  a  striking  contrast  to  the  great  countries  of  the 
East,  wth  their  hroml  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  Greece 
was  a  very  small  country  (about  twice  the  size  of  New 
Brunswick).  Its  surface  is  broken  by  mountain  ranges  and 
small  valleys,  and  drained  by  innumerable  small  streams. 
The  outlines  of  the  country  are  as  irregular  and  diversified 
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as  its  surface.  There  is  no  other  country  of  the  world  of  the 
same  area  with  such  an  exten.sive  and  irregular  coast  line. 
It  has  been  called  "the  most  European  of  European  coun- 
tries." It  is  s^d  that  there  is  no  point  in  Greece  more  than 
forty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  many  bays,  gulfs,  and 
inlets  which  indent  its  shores  form  the  navigable  waters  of 
Greece.     The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  temperate,  but 
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•  hanjjoaMo  with  the  seasons  and  also  quite  different  in  dif- 

(♦•n-iii  UK*:il»tie8.     The  soil  is  not  very  fertile;    hut  under 

r  iinai^'  cultivation,  it  produced  in  ancient  times  wheat, 

id  oil.     The  trees  vary  from  the  pine 

•   north  to  the  lemons,  oranges,  and  date 

l>;klias  in  the  south. 

riip  {rcocraphical  features  of  Greece  exercised  an  important 

iitlu* !  I.      jon  the  character  of  the  people  and  upon  th«r 

•iistory.     Tlie  face  of  nature,  with  its  brilliant  skies  and 

iK'.nitiful  landscapes,  tended  to  give  the  people  a  cheerful 

temper  and  a  fine  o^thetic  taste.     The  broken  relief  of  the 

:ntr}'  separated  the  people  into  distinct  communities,  and 

'o  the  gro^'th  of  many  small  states  and  to  the  develop- 

'   it  of  a  spirit  of  free<lom  and  local  independence.     More- 

•\tr,  the  irregular  coast  Une  furnished  an  opportunity  for 

IxirtA   and   harl)our8,   and   thus   promoted   the  commercial 

I'   it  of  the  people.     As  the  bays  and  gulfs  lay  mostly  upon 

h.    eastern  coast,  Greece  may  be  swd  to  have  "faced" 

toiK'anls  the  Orient,  and  thus  to  have  been  fitted  by  nature 

to  receive  the  gifts  of  her  more  civilized  neighbours. 

Dfvliioiis  of  Greece. — To  obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
"         'ce  and  of  its  most  noted  places,  we  may 
•  ipal  (hvisions. 

(1)  Sorthcm  Greece  is  separated  from  the  main  part  of 
I' :    hy  the  Cambu'nian  Mountains.     It  comprise<l  two 

■^.  Kpi'ruM  and  Thes'saly,  divided  by  the  range  of  the 
I  H 'lux.  The  most  famous  spot  in  Kpirus  was  Dodo'na, 
•s  litre  was  locatetl  an  ancient  oracle  of  Zeus.  Thessaly,  to 
the  east  of  the  I*indus,  was  a  fertile  plain,  drained  by  the 
ri\fr  I'rnc'us;  this  stream,  flows  through  the  lieautiful  vale 
•f  I.  in|)e  int4)  the  .^Vi^can  Sea.  To  the  north  rises  Mt. 
'  ii'pus,  the  highest  peak  in  Greece  (nearly  10,(HK)  fe<»t), 
..\ia\  whose  sumniit  the  gcNls  were  supposed  to  dwell. 

(2)  Central  Grrrcr  comprised  a  numl)cr  of  states  (»f  v.irie<l 

'•rest.     T  'lie  west  were  the  twt)  provinces 

I  and   "  .1.     In  the  middle  of  central 

wrc  se^•oral  small   provinces  separated   from   one 

., ,  l»y  mountain  barriers.     Of  these  Phocis  claimed  the 

icst  renown,  for  it  contained  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
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Apollo  at  Delphi,  near  which  roee  the  mount  of  Parnn«'8U8, 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses.  In  the  eafltern  part  of 
central  Cireece  were  the  three  provinces  of  l^cpo'tia,  At'tica, 
and  Meg'aris.  DcDotia  contuned  the  cities  of  Orchom'enua 
and  Thel)es,  one  of  which  was  an  early  seat  of  civilization, 
and  the  other  took  an  active  part  in  later  Cireek  politics. 
Ejist  of  Hteotia  lay  the  triangular  province  of  Attica,  the 
moHt  notrnl  country  of  Tlelhu*!.     Its  most  fmiious  |Miint  v  as 
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the  Acrop'olis,  about  which  grew  up  the  city  of  Atheas,  the 
most  cultivated  spot  of  the  world.  Other  heights  were  the 
Pentel'icus,  famous  for  its  marble,  and  Hymet'tus,  noted  for 
its  honey.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  well  suite<l  for  agricul- 
ture. The  people  of  the  rural  districts  were  therefore  com- 
pelle<l  to  live  mostly  upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  while  those 
nnir  tlio  ^««a  engago<)  i'>  '"Mimerce. 
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(3)  SotUhrrn  Greece  received  the  name  of  the  Peloponne'- 
8U8,  or  the  "  Isle  of  PelopH."  It  ia  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Greece  by  the  CJulf  of  Corinth  and  the  Saron'ic  GiUf,  having 
tt»  a  l>ond  of  vinioii  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The 
central  country  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  Arca'dia;  this  waa 
Hurroundeii  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  the  only  country  of 
Greece  (with  the  exception  of  Doris)  without  a  seaboard. 
To  the  west  and  north  of  Arcadia  were  the  three  provinces  of 
EU»,  Acha'ia,  and  Corin'thia.  The  most  famous  locality  in 
theae  states  was  Olym'pia  in  Elis,  the  seat  of  the  "Olympian 
games."  Fin:dly,  to  the  east  and  south  of  Arcadia  were  also 
three  province.** — Ar'golis,  Laco'nia,  and  Messe'nia.  Argolis 
was  distinf^uished  for  the  prehistoric  cities  of  Myce'n»  and 
Ti'ryns,  and  the  historic  city  of  Argos.  Laconin  wa«  the 
home  of  the  iiSpartans,  who  became  the  ruling  power  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  conquering  Messenia  and  other  states,  and 
whose  chief  city,  Sparta,  became  the  greatest  rival  of 
Athens. 

(4)  The  Inland*  of  Greece  are  also  \.orthy  of  notice.  The 
largest  of  these  was  the  island  of  Euboe'a,  which  stretches 
along  the  eastern  coast  from  Thessaly  to  Attica,  and  contain- 
c<l  the  )  Ities  of  Chalcis  and  Ere'tria.  In  the  Saronic 
Gulf  ai.  iinds  of  Saramis  and  .Egi'na,  the  former  of 
which  gave  ihe  name  to  a  decisive  naval  battle  lietween  the 
(treeks  and  the  Persians.  Off  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  a  group  of  islands  called  the  Cyc'ljules, 
the  most  n<»te<l  of  the  group  being  the  tiny  island  of  Delos, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  shrine  of  Apollo.  The  most  im- 
portant island  off  the  southern  coast  was  Crete,  whichwas 
a  centre  of  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  ilDgean. 

Greater  Hellas.  The  home  of  the  Greeks,  which  they 
called  Helhis,  was  not  cotifmc*!  to  the  KuropeaD  peninsula 
and  the  neigh)K>uring  islands.  It  included  also  the  weBtem 
coastN  of  Asia  .Minor.  Tht^se  coasts  were  from  very  eariy 
times  «"  '  by  a  Greek  {MMtple,  and  aft«r>vardfl  received 

emigrai  the  Kiiroiiean  {)eMinsula.     This  part  of  the 

Greek  worid,  which  maybe  calle<l  "Asiatic  (Jreece,"  com- 
prised three  distinct  divisions,  named  roepcctively  from  the 
north   to  the  south   ^f^o'lia,   lo'nia,  and   Doris.      licsidw 
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these  Asiatic  lands,  Hellas,  in  the  larf^r  sense,  came  to 
include  other  lands,  %vhich  may  be  called  "Western  Greece." 
These  comprised  the  ciustorn  and  southern  part  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  j;8  certain  territory  in  the  southern  part  of 
Italy,  known  jis  "Magna  Gratia."  In  fact,  by  the  "word 
Hellas  the  Greeks  meant  all  the  lands  inhabited  by  the 
Greek  people — the  Helle'nes,  as  they  called  themselves — 
and  these  lands  "were  continually  widening  with  the  growth 
of  Greek  commerce  and  colonization. 

II.     Thk  Hellenes,  the  People  of  Greece 

The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Greece. — It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  precisely  when,  and  how,  and  by  whom  all  these 
lands  about  the  ^gean  were  first  settled.  But  this  is  a  sub- 
ject concerning  which  we  have  no  very  extensive  or  definite 
knowledge.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  dominant  people 
who  inhabited  Greece  in  historical  times,  were  people  who 
spoke  an  Aryan,  or  Indo-European,  language.  But  it  is  very 
likely  that,  l)cf(»re  the  Aryan  settlements,  the  /Egean  lands 
were  already  inhabited  by  an  older  people.  We  have  left  to 
us  the  names  of  some  very  ancient  trilxs  which  were  probably 
pre-Aryan.     Chief  among  these  were  the  people  whom  the 

Greeks  called  the  "Pel- 
asgians,"  about  whom 
much  has  been  written 
and  little  is  known. 
Their  name  is  found  on 
lx)th  sides  of  the  .Kgean 
— in  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  are  smd  to  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans ;  in 
Attica,  v»rhere  they  were  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Athe'nian  people;  and  in  Epirus,  where 
they  possessed  at  Dodona  an  altar  to  Zeus.  To  this  people 
are  attributed  the  mas?':ve  stone  walls  found  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  often  described  as  "Cyclopa?'an." 

The  Coming  of  the  Hellenes. — Whatever  we  may  think 
concerning  the  primitive  people  of  Greece,  we  may  l>e  con- 
fident that  the  Hellenes,  the  Greeks  in  whom  we  are  especially 
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interested,  and  who  created  the  dviliiation  which  we  have 
inherited,  spoke  a  language  which  belonged  to  the  same 
family  (Aryan)  as  that  to  which  our  own  language  belongs. 
This  people  probably  came  into  Greece  not  by  a  sudden 
conquest  but  by  "successive  waves,"  l)ecoming  fused  with 
the  earlier  tribes  already  there;  but  still  they  preserved 
their  own  speech  and  their  own  customs,  and  developed  a 
civilizati  \  their  own. 

It  is   :  i  by  scholars  that  the  Hellenes  made 

very  early  8ettlement«  upon  both  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea; 
and  that  ''the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  just  as  much  ancient 
Greek  soil  &n  Kuropean  Greece  "  (Holm).  If  this  is  so,  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  general  course  of  the  ancient  settlement*. 
Moving  from  their  earlier  home, — wherever  this  may  have 
been, — the  Hellenes  first  came  into  Thrace.  A  part  of  them 
then  crossed  the  Hel'lespont,  and,  passing  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  .iCgean  Sea,  found  new  homes  in  Asia  Minor. 
Another  part,  pushing  to  the  west,  along  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  the  iEgean,  occupied  Thessaly,  Bceotia, 
.\ttica,  and  other  Grecian  lands.  At  the  time  of  their  settle- 
ment, the  early  Gro<>k  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  sea  were 
scarcely  advaiircnl  U'vond  the  stage  of  barbarism.  They 
worshippe*!  their  ancestors  and  the  gods  of  nature;  chief 
among  thj-we  ginls  was  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  heavens.  They 
lived  upon  thrir  flocks  and  herds  and  were  l)eginning  to 
acquire  a  kiumledge  of  agriculture,  cultivating  the  cereals 
and  |)crhaps  the  vine.  They  fought  with  spears  and  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  made  their  implements  of  stone, 
begi'  -  -^^  ips  to  use  some  of  the  metals.  They  were 
ac<)  .  the  art  of  navigation,  certainly  with  the  use 

of  I  oun< ;  but  the  use  of  sailing  vessds  was  probably 

acq  -<T  they  settled  upon  the  iEgean.    With  the  aid 

of  th*        •  -Hols,  the  people  of  the  different  shores  were  able 
•  ate  with  one  uiother,  to  oeeupy  the  inter\ening 
1  thtis  to  preserve  the  seme  of  their  original 
km 

1)1  ■ .  ^  of  the  Uellenk  People.— The  Greeks  called  them- 

Hrlv«-^  '  IIcINmich"  beeause  they  profesMd  to  brieve  that 
they  v>  from  a  oommon  tneestor,  HeUen. 
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From  this  common  ancestor  they  traced  four  lines  of  des- 
cendants, or  tribes — the  Ach^ans,  the  lonians,  the  Dorians, 
and  the  ^Eolians.  Their  mythical  relationship  is  indicated 
as  follows : 


Hiaxnr 

1 

XvTHirs 

1 

DOBUB 

(Doriang) 

1 

JRoum 

(jEoHana) 

A«  II.KIH 

(Achanim) 

Ion 
(loniaru) 

The  Achflpans  were  in  very  early  times  the  leading  race  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  l^eing  regarded  by  some  as  the  founders  of 
the  kin^om«  of  Tiryns,  Mycen©,  and  Argos.  The  early 
home  of  the  lonians  is  placed  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  also  in  Megaris,  Attica,  and  the  island  of 
Euboea.  The  Doriaius  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  in 
very  early  times  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  The  name  vEolian 
was  used  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  j)eople. 

The  most  important  of  these  tril^es  during  the  historical 
period  were  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians.  The  Dorians  were 
a  simple,  practical,  and  warlike  race,  represented  by  the 
Spartans.  The  lonians  were  a  versatile,  enterprising,  and 
artistic  people,  represented  by  the  Athenians.  The  history 
of  these  two  peoples  forms,  in  large  part,  the  history  of 
Greece. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  People. — There  were 
certain  qualities  which,  though  especially  marked  in  the 
lonians,  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  Greek  people  as  a 
whole,  and  w  hich  distinguished  them  from  the  peoples  of  the 
Orient.  In  the  first  place,  they  possessed  a  strong  love  of 
freedom,  which  would  brook  no  restraint  except  that  which 
they  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  which  made  them  inde- 
pendent, wide-awake,  and  original.  In  the  next  place,  they 
had  a  political  instinct,  which  resulted  in  the  development 
of  self-governing  communities,  and  which  made  the  Greek 
city  something  far  different  from  the  cities  of  the  East. 
Moreover,  they  were  characterized  by  simpUcity  and  modera- 
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•  »n.  which  wen*  rovoHleH  not  only  in  their  art,  but  in  their 
It  7  :ill  fonnfl  of  Oriental  ostenta- 

li'.;„  ^.  .  L .     -  ...  lurthcr,  they  possessed  great 

intellectual  activity,  which  Hhmved  itself  in  literary  produc- 

ti<  !    philosophical  speculations.     Finally,   they  were 

c  '\  »  fine  apsthetic  sense,  a  taste  for  beauty  for  its 

which  made  them  the  creators  of  a  new  form  of 

«*  «}Mfilities  gave  to  the  world  a  •>*""  ♦vpc  of  culture. 

111.     The  Early  Legends  or  Greece 

Importance  of  the  Legends. — The  character  of  the  Greek 

people  i.s  strikingly  set  forth  in  their  eariy  legends — the 

myths  and  storif's  by  which  they  sought  in  a  fanciful  way  to 

e^  ics  of  nature  and  the  origin  of  their  own 

iiL       -  i\s  principally  by  means  of  these  legends 

that  the  Greekr  attempted  to  reconstruct  their  early  history. 

i<*e  we  attach    to  these  stories  will   depend 

(»n  our  point  of  view.     If  we  look  at  them  as 

giving  an  arrount  r>f  actual  and  well-defined  events,  they 

have  of  course  little  historical  value.     But  if  we  look  at  them 

as  indicatine  the  ideas  and  l)eliefs  of  the  people,  they  have  a 

gr.  ■     '  lire.     Tin  .•  of  the  early  Greek 

T'  K-so  trail!  lories.     In  them  we 

rly  fancy  of  a  |>e<»ple  who  afterwards  became  the 

li  "'iritive  thought.     Without  a  knowle<lge  of 

tl  I  of  the  literatuie  and  art  of  a  later  period 

1     .  ,  ..   ,  itiM. — The  Greeks  surrounded 

ery  locality,  every  mountain,  stream,  and  vale  with  a  halo 

III  sonr       '    *   '■■      An  important  group  of  legends  referred 

to  th«  t'  ritiw      T>»c  foundation  of  Athens,  for 

exampU*.  wtu*  lu**^  regarde<l  by  some  as  a 

native  of  KK>pt;   i..   ..e  intr(Kluce<l  into  Attica 

!(•  arts  of  rivilixcd  life,  and  from  him  the  Acropolis  was  first 

c  "  '     '«  was  belie\>ed  to  have  l)oen  founded 

b  named  Dan'aus,  who  fled  to  Greece 

s  and  who  was  elected  by  the  people 

^'hom  some  of  the  Greeks  received 
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the  name  of  Danai.  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  looked  to  Cadmus, 
a  PhtEnician,  as  its  founder;  he  was  l)elievcd  to  have  brought 
into  Greece  the  art  of  writing,  and  from  him  the  rita<lel  of 
Thebes  received  the  name  of  (.'adme'a.  The  I'eloponneHUs 
was  said  to  have  been  settled  by,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from.  I'elops,  a  man  from  Phrygia  in  Asia;  he  l>ecame 
the  king  of  Mycena',  and  was  the  father  of  A'treus,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Agnmem'non  and  Menela'us,  chieftains  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Such  traditions  as  these  show  that  the  early 
Greeks  had  some  notion  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
Eastern  nations. 

I^refcends  of  Grecian  Heroes. — That  the  early  Greeks  had 
an  admiration  of  jxTsonal  prowess  and  valiant  exploits  is 
evident  from  the  legends  which  they  wove  about  the  names 

of  their  great  heroes.  In  these 
fanciful  stories  we  may  see  ihe 
early  materials  of  Grecian 
poetry.  In  them  we  read  of 
philanthropic  deeds,  of  super- 
human courage,  and  of  romantic 
a  d  V  e  n  tu  r  e  8  .  We  read  of 
Per'seus,  the  slayer  of  the  horrid 
Medu'sa,  whose  locks  were  coil- 
ing serpents,  and  whose  looks 
turned  every  object  to  stone. 
We  read  of  lieller'ophon,  who 
slew  the  monster  Chimaj'ra,  and 
raptured  the  winged  steed 
Peg'asus,  on  whose  back  he  tried 
to  ascend  to  heaven.  We  rea<l 
of  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  who 
rid  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  gave  to  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws 
received  from  Zeus.  We  read  of  The'seus,  who  rid  the  land 
of  robbers,  and  who  deliverwl  Athens  from  the  terrible 
tribute  imposed  by  the  king  of  Crete — a  tribute  which  re- 
quired the  periodical  sacrifice  of  seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens  to  the  monster  Min'otaur.  But  the  greatest  of 
Grecian  heroes  was  Her'acles  (Her'cules).  Strange  stories 
were  told  of  the  "  twelve  labours "  of  this  famous  ^ant,  the 
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prodiiQoua  taskfi  imposed  upon  him  by  the  king  of  Mycens 
V  oonsent  of  Zeua.     The  prototype  of  the  Greek 

II  rnay  be  found  in  Oriental  countries— in  Egypt,  in 

'iccnicia,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  these  countries  his  power 
was  related  to  that  of  the  sun.  But  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
turned  the  sun  god  of  the  P^t  into  a  national  hero,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  human  character. 

Letends  of  National  Exploits. — The  legends  are  not  only 
grouped  about  particular  places  and  individual  heroes,  but 
have  for  their  subjects  national  deeds,  marke<l  by  courage 
and  fortitude.  One  of  these  stories  descril)e8  the  so-called 
^'Argonautic  expetlition" — an  adventurous  voyage  of  fifty 
heroes,  who  set  sail  from  Bopotia  under  the  lemiership  of 
Jason,  in  the  ship  Argo,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a 
"•'  ■  Ifece"  which  had  l)een  carried  away  to  ColchiH,  a 

fjti  Mt  land  on   the  shores  of   the   F^uxine.      Another 

legend — the  "Seven  against  Thel)e8" — narrates  the  tragic 
story  of  (Ed'ipus,  who  unwittingly  slew  his  own  father,  and 
married  his  own  mother  and  was  banishe<i  from  Thel)es 
for  his  crimes,  after  having  been  made  king;  and  whose  sons 
quarrelled  for  the  vacant  throne,  one  of  them  with  the  aid 
of  other  chieftains  making  war  upon  his  native  dty.  But 
the  most  fanious  of  the  legendary  stories  of  Greece  was  that 
which  descrilKNl  the  Trojan  war — the  miUtar>'  expetlition  of 
the  Greeks  to  Troy,  in  order  to  rescue  Helen,  the  beautiful 
wife  of   Menelaus,  king   of   Sparta,  who   had   l)een   stolen 

vay  by  l*ari»,  son  of  the  Trojan  king.  The  details  of 
I!  ■  ••  wrath  of  Achil'lrs,  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 

ai  iiM,  the  death   of  Hector,   the  destruction  of 

Troy,  the  adventures  <if  Odywetis  on  the  return  journey  to 
Greece  and  his  recovery  of  his  kingdom — are  the  subjects  of 
the  great  ejwc  p<icms  asrril>e<l  to  Homer.  All  these  legends, 
*!  !frive<l  from  a  foreign  source,  or  pro<luce<l   upon 

nil  I.  receive<l  the  impress  of  the  Greek  mind.     They 

form  one  of  the  legacies  from  the  prehistoric  age,  and  reveal 
-nme  of  the  features  of  the  early  Greek  charaeter. 
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(HA ITER  VI 
THE  MYCKNil'IAN  AGE  AND  THK  AGE  OF  IlOMKK 

I.     Thk  MYf'K.NiEAN  Age 

Recent  ExcavatlonH  In  Hellas. — Not  many  years  ago  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  :ige«  of  Greece  was  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  old  legends — especially  those  contained  in 
the  Homeric  poem.s.  These  were  at  one  time  accepted  an 
giving  real  historical  facts,  but  were  afterwards  rejected  as 
purely  imaginary.  But  recent  excavations  have  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  these  early  ages,  and  opened  a  new  world 
to  the  student  of  Greek  history.  The  story  of  these  diggings 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  cities  of  the  .Kgean  hjus  an  almost 
romantic  interest.  The  name  most  closely  connecteil  with 
them  is  that  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  German  archa»«logist. 
It  was  his  childlike  faith  in  Homer  and  the  tale  of  Troy  that 
led  him  to  seek  for  the  Trojan  city  and  the  palace  of  Aga- 
memnon, king  of  Mycenae.  The  excavations  made  by  him 
(beginning  in  1871),  together  with  the  work  of  his  succesjiors, 
have  not  only  ^ven  us  new  ideas  regarding  the  poems  of 
Homer,  but  have  also  presented  many  new  and  difficult 
problems  regarding  the  early  ages  of  Greece.     We  can  do 
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no  more  hen*  th:in  to  refer  hriefly  to  the  mast  important 
of  these  exeaviitioiis.  and  the  relics  they  have  {Usclo8e<i. 

HiMarllk  and  the  City  of  Troy.— The  hill  of  Hisnarlik, 
(dtuated  in  Tro':Ls,  in  northern  Asia  Minor,  "was  IwHeved  by 
Dr.  Srhlienmnn  to  l>c  the  site  of  Troy.  But  instead  of  find- 
ing here  a  sinjile  city,  he  found  the  ruins  of  nine  cities,  l>ing 
one  ahove  another  and  representing  different  stages  of 
human  progrcj^s.  The  lowest  city  contained  relics  of  the 
stone  age— stone  axes,  flint  knives,  earthen  vessels  covered 
with  rude  decorations.  The  second  city — evidently  destroy- 
ed by  a  conflagration  and  hence  called  the  "burnt  city" — 
was  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  brick  and  placed  upon 
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rough  stone  foundations.  It  contained  a  palace  surrounding 
a  court.  Among  the  ruins  were  found  battle-axes,  spear- 
heads, and  daggers  made  of  copper,  showing  that  its  inhaln- 
tant.H  i>olonge<l  to  what  »%e  call  the  "age  of  bronze."  There 
wer<  o   articles   of   fine  workmanship,    showing 

an    I  iienoe — cupe  of  silver,  diadems,   bracelets, 

earrings  made  of  gold,  and  also  articles  of  ivory  and  jade 
which    could    have    come   only    from    central    Asia.     This 
•'burnt  city"  was  l>elieve<l  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  have  btten 
Ibiujcr.     Htjt  the  later  work  of  Dr.  Dcirpfeld.  the 
.         ^  1  colleague  of  Schliemann,  has  shown  that  the 

sixth  city— with  its  great  circuit  walls,  its  stately  housi<s  of 
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well-dressed  stone,  and  its  finely  wrought  vases — is  more 
likely  to  1)0  the  city  descrilMHi  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  Citadel  of  Tlryns. — Hut  the  most  important  remains  of 
tills  prehistoric  age  have  been  found,  not  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
in  European  Greece,  especially  in  two  cities  of  Argolis — 
Tiryns  and  Mycente.  Tiryns  is  the  older  of  these,  and  its 
wjills,  tfK),  are  better  preserved.  The  citadel  of  Tiryn.s  was 
surrounded  by  massive  walls.  The  palace  consisted  of  a 
complicated  system  of  courts,  halls,  and  corridors,  suggesting 
an  Oriental  palace  rather  than  any  building  in  historic 
Greece.  The  most  artistic  features  of  the  palace  were 
alabaster  friezes,  carved  in  rich  patterns  of  rosettes  and 
spirals,  such  as  are  described  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  Ruins  and  Relics  of  Mycenie. — The  prehistoric  culture 
of  Greece  probably  reached  its  highest  development  at 
Mycena?.     One  of  the  most  conspicuous  oljjeots  here  wjis  the 
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well-known  "lion  gate,"  through  which  the  citadel  was 
entered,  and  which  had  been  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
later  Greeks.  The  form  of  these  rampant  lions  has  often 
been  compared  to  similar  designs  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Assyria  and  Phry^a.  Within  the  walls  near  the  gate 
was  found  a  circle  of  upright  slabs  inclosing  a  number  of 
graves.  These  contained  human  bodies  and  a  wealth  of 
art  treasures — articles  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  bronze,  terra 
cotta,  glass,  ivory,  and  precious  stones;    articles  of  omar- 
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ment,  such  as  diadems,  pendants,  and  rings  of  artistic 
design;  articles  of  use,  such  as  IkjwIs,  pitchers,  cups,  ladlee, 
KpcMMitt,  etc.  These  articles  show  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
skill  and  artistic  taste.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
hroujfht  from  the  East,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  the 
proilucts  of  native  industry.     liclcAv  the  citadel  was  found 


Trs  Vaphio  Gold  Cups 

another  type  of  sepulchres,  called  from  their  peculiar  form 
"bce-l:  !«,"  one  of  which  the  archoxjlogists  have 

calle<l  I  •  ;uiury  of  At  reus." 

Other  Sites  of  Prehistoric  ReiiMaM.—Recent  excavations 
have  sh«>wn  that  the  kind  of  culture  which  existed  in  the  pre- 

h'ujtorir    ntii*   nf    Itryns 

and  .Myrctia;  prevailed  in 
many  other  parts  of 
( Sreccc,  and  in  many 
islands  of  the  i£gean. 
At  Orchomenus,  in 
IkxMitia,  was  diieovered 
an  clal>orat€  and  beauti- 
ful ceiling  said  to  be  of  a 
pure  Egypli«n  pattcm.  At  Vaphi'o  (near  Sparta)  were 
found  two  remaricable  ^Id  cups  covereil  with  findv  wrouftht 
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relief  v.ork,  and  reKarUed  hy  Home  as  the  moet  artiRtic  work 
of  the  prehiHtoric  age.  In  Crete  has  been  diaeovered  a 
crude  and  curioiw  form  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  But  a 
strange  feature  of  the«e  remarkable  discoveries  is  not  the 
presence  of  writing  in  Crete,  but  the  almost  total  absence 
of  writing  and  inscriptions  everj'where  else  among  a  people 
who  possessed  so  many  of  the  evidences  of  civili ration. 

Character  of  the  Mycenvan  Culture. — The  type  of  civiliza- 
tion brought  to  light  by  these  <liscoverie«  has  been  calle<i  by 


Thjc  "Lioif  Oatk"  at  Myckkm 

some  "  Mycena»an,"  from  the  city  in  Argol.s  \.  here  its  remains 
are  most  conspicuous;  and  by  others  it  has  l>een  called 
'*  .Egean,"  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  extended  over 
a  large  part  of  the  iEgean  basin.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  its  culmination  perhaps  between  the  years  150() 
B.  c.  and  V2(K)  b.  r.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
its  earlier  stages  it  may  have  extended  back  as  far  as  2000 
B.  c,  or  even  to  an  earUer  date.     Its  last  and  declining  stage 
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was  evidently  cIo«e(I  by  the  Dorian  migration  about  1000 
B.  c,  when  it  wtv«  Hwopt  from  (Ireece,  its  memory  still  linger- 
ing in  the  minds  of  tlxjse  tril)es  that  migrated  to  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor.  Regarding  the  origin  of  this  ancient  culture 
nf  C Ireece  wc  have  no  right  to  speak  with  confidence,  since 
s<'h(>hirH  are  l»y  no  means  agreed  upon  the  question.  We 
may  venture  the  opinion  that  this  culture — with  its  strange 
rninglinp  of  crude  art,  of  massive  walls,  of  palatial  buildings, 
of  ( )ri«Mii  ;il  designs,  and  of  objects  showing  a  high  mechanical 
skill  Jim  I  I\:i>tern  taste — may  have  lieen  develoi>ed  by  the 
early  jx'oplr  ni  (Jreece  who  were  brought  into  close  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  relation  with  the  people  of  the 
Orient,     Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,s  character  and  origin. 

e  know  that  it  exercised  but  slight  influence  upon  the 
.('   art   of  Greece,   but  pa«se<l   away,   leaving  scarcely 

.  !,•  than  monuments  and  memories.  These  memories, 
liowever,  furnished  an  inspiration  to  the  poets  and  minstrels 
of  the  Homeric  age. 

II.     Transition  to  the  Hoiceric  Aqb 

The  .So-called  Dorian  Mlcration. — The  brilliant  period  of 

\  o  cull  the  .Myceniean  age,  was  evident - 

by  ji  great  movement  which  affected 

practically  a  large  part  of  the  Greek  world.     It  seems  quite 

-•in  that  alnmt  the  year  1000  B.  r.  there  was  a  general 

banco   of   the    population    throughout    Greece.     This 

■    •      Mie  njovement  of  the  northern  tril^es  into  the 

'•:a'.i.  I'-   ..'iiig  in  the  displacement  of  the  old  inhabitants 

and  the  destruction  of  the  old  civilization.    This  move- 

"'*'-•  "Dorian  migration,"     It  is  known  in  the 

.    as  the  "Keturn  of  the  HeracliMa»"— 

Immiik  mixed  up  with  stories  regarding  the  descendants  of 

Heracles.     Notwithstanding  the  myths  connected  with  it, 

it  must  \>e  regarded  as  a  real  movement,  which  affected 

tM'.'irlv  :»11  fin-  f  ril»os  of  Greece,  and  which  may  have  extende<l 

over    m:iii\    pnrrations.     Ab   a  result   of  this   movement, 

we  find  the  Dorians,  who  formerly  cx^cupied  Thessaly,  now 

the  le4iding  race  of  the  Pcloponnesim. 
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The  MlKradonH  to  Anla  Minor. — The  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 

ponncHUK  l»y  the  Dorians  rfwultod  not  only  in  rcjirninging  the 
tribes  in  Greece  proper,  but  ulso  in  brining  about  a  closer 
union  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  people  who  had 
been  dispoRsessed  of  their  old  homes  in  Greece,  or  who  were 
not  satisfiecl  with  their  new  ones,  sought  other  settlements 
across  the  sea.  The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  alremly  i>copled  by 
an  ancient  Greek  race,  now  received  a  new  population  from 
the  European  peninsula.  There  were,  in  fact,  three  streams 
of  migration  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor. 

(1)  One  stream  of  migration  was  made  up  of  the  jEolians, 
— which  name  came  to  be  a  general  t^rm  applied  to  all  who 
were  not  lonians  or  Dorians,  including  even  the  Achffans, 
This  mixe<i  people  took  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  occupietl  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  founde<l  the  important  city  of  .Mytile'ne.  Their 
settlements  upon  the  coast  extended  nearly  as  far  north  an  the 
Hellespont,  and  as  far  south  aa  the  river  Hermus.  But  the 
settlements  upon  the  mainland  had  less  historical  importance 
than  those  upon  the  island  of  I>esbo6,  where  the  people 
l>ecame  noted  f'"*  ^hfAr  cnltiiro,  especially  in  niusif  mikI 
poetry. 

(2)  A  second  .streuiu  ol  nugration  comprised  the  luiuatis, 
who  settle<l  upon  the  central  part  of  the  coast.  They  took  a 
course  across  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Cyclades,  leaving  on  these 
islands  colonies  of  their  own  people.  They  took  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos.  They  occupied  the  coast 
land  from  Phoca>'a  to  Mile'tus,  and  tTie  latter  city  Ijecame 
especially  noted  for  its  commerce  and  its  colonies. 

(3)  A  third  stream  was  that  of  the  Dorians,  who  took  a 
southern  course  by  way  of  Crete,  where  they  left  their 
colonies.  They  also  occupie<l  Rhodes  and  Cos,  and  on  the 
mainland  they  established  Halicarnas'sus  and  other  less 
important  towns. 

The  New  Culture  of  Asia  Minor. — The  invasion  of  the 
Dorians  and  the  migrations  to  Asia  Minor  mark  the  decline 
of  the  old  Mycenaean  age.  But  these  movements  also  mark 
the  transition  to  a  new  phase  of  culture  in  Asia  Minor.  We 
shall  find  that  during  this  transitional  peri^w'  ♦'"*  '•'♦>''«  of 
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ABia  Minor  became  the  chief  centres  of  intellectual  life  and 
activity.  But  the  new  culture  of  Asia  Minor  did  not  consist 
in  reprmlucinR  the  Avorks  of  Mycena?an  art;  it  consisted 
rut  her  in  rehearsing  the  traditional  glories  of  that  golden 
age.  The  bards  of  Ionia  recounted  the  mythical  stories 
of  the  gods,  the  legends  of  ancient  heroes,  and  the  traditions 
nf  Tr<>\  ;iti'l  M\( «  !i:r'.  They  accompanie<l  their  words  with 
Mi^il.i!  >!!..Kt>  .i".!i  the  lyre;  and  their  fanciful  stories  fell 
wito  rhythm  and  t<H)k  the  form  of  the  hexameter  verse. 
The  group  of  Ionian  bards  in  Asia  Minor  received  the  name 
of  the  "cyclic  poets";  and  the  group  of  narrative  poems 
which  they  i  1  is  known  as  the  "epic  cycle."     These 

lays   were   *l>  v  in   character  and   inspired   with   an 

heroic  spirit;  Ihey  were  full  of  imagination,  reciting  the 
deeds  r>f  gocls  and  men  and  throwing  a  halo  about  the  past. 

III.     Thk  Homkric  Poems  and  the  Homeric  Age 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. — From  the  cycle  of  poems  that 
hprang  up  in  Asia  Minor  there  emergen!  two  great  epics, 
known  as  the  "H'iad"  and  the  "Od'yssey."  Being  the 
fittest  expressions  of  the  popular  thought  and  feeling,  they 


8urvive<l.     l..^  .   ...;,  .1^ -y  many  critics  :uh 

the  greatest  epic  poems  in  the  world's  literature.     The  Iliad 

■••m  of  peace.     The 
.•  Trojan  war,  and 
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revolves  about  the  wrath  of  AchilleH,  the  warlike  son  of  the 
king  of  Thessaly.  The  leader  of  the  (Irecian  armies  wu.s 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycena;,  and  hence  we  find  many 
traditions  which  reach  back  to  the  Mycena?an  age.  The 
Odyssey  narrates  events  which  were  suppose* I  to  follow  the 
Trojan  war,  especially  the  wandering  of  Odv-'sms  Hlv-;  rs) 
on  his  return  to  his  home. 

The  Homeric  Question. — These  pocni>  m;uiu  nui   jm.-mi 
nently  from  an  otherwise  dark  and  olwcure  |)eriod.     They 
have  naturally  l)een  made  the  subject  of  the  most  searching 
incjuiries.     Was  there  ever  such  a  poet  as  Homer?     Were 

the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  both 
produced  by  the  same  per- 
son ?  Was  either  poem 
originally  a  single  produc- 
tion ?  Was  not  each  one 
rather  a  collection  of  separ- 
ate ballads,  afterwards 
l)rought  together  by  some 
skilful  hand?  These  queries 
comprise  the  chief  points  in 
what  is  called  the  "Homeric 
(|uostion.''  The  ancients 
cenerally  Iwlieved  that  the 
two  epics  were  pr<Mluced  by 
the  same  poet,  and  that  this 
poet  was  Homer,  Certain 
critics  of  Alexandria,  ob- 
serving the  difference  Ik*- 
tween  the  two  poems,  declared  that  they  were  produced  by 
two  different  poet«.  Modern  critics  have  submitted  the 
theory  that  each  poem  was  a  collection  of  lays,  originally 
distinct,  but  collected  into  a  coherent  form  during  the  his- 
torical period.  This  question  will  perhaps  never  be  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one. 

Historical  Value  of  the  Homeric  Poems. — Whether  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  the  prmluct  of  oi  e  poet  or  not,  they  vere 
evidently  produce<l  in  the  transitional  periotl  (probably  al)Out 
850  B,  c.)  between  the  prehistoric  age  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae, 
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and  the  historic  age  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  They  are  made 
up  "  "  <»f  legoiuis  and  traditions,  and  so  far  are  no  more 
va  lan  any  other  legends  and  traditions.     But  tradi- 

tion .  .  not  neces.sjirily  false.  The  recently  discovered 
relu'.-i  «»i  liie  prehistoric  age  show  how  faithfully  the  memories 
of  "golden  Mycenie"  were  preser\'ed  by  the  people  who 
migrated  to  Asia  Min(»r  and  were  expressed  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  But  the  great  historical  value  of  these  poems  does 
not  consist  merdy  in  the  narrative  of  traditional  events 
and  the  pictures  of  past  glories.  It  consists  rather  in  the 
great  numl>er  of  allusions  made  to  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  early  (Ireek  people.  Homer  painted  the  past  in  the 
colours  of  his  ow  n  time.  From  the  numerous  allusions  made 
to  industry  and  art,  to  society  and  government,  to  religion 
an'  "  ty.  we  can  get  a  oomprehensive  view  of  that  early 

rill  ich  existe<l  among  the  prehi.storic  (Jreeks  of  Asia 

Minor,  and  which  was  l)o<jueathe<l  to  the  (Ireeks  of  historical 
times.  It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  ** while  the  pre-Doric 
art  in  Kurope  was  not  continued  in  later  times,  and  the  later 
gentiitje  (IrtM-k  :irf  followed  other  paths  than  those  of  My- 
cen;i'  and  Orclioiiionti?^,  the  earliest  poetry  of  Asia  Minor  is 
still  the  truest  expression  of  Greek  life  that  exists"  (Holm). 

The  Homeric  Society  and  Government. — In  the  Homeric 
IMMMiis  we  sec  the  picture  of  a  simple  and  primitive  society, 
such  ;is  we  find  among  other  early  Aryan  i)eoples.  Its  primary 
element  was  the  family,  comprising  the  household  father,  the 
mother,  the  children,  and  the  slaves.  The  families  were 
groujKHl  into  clans,  and  these  into  tril>es.  The  tril>e  was 
gov«Tn«»d  by  u  kinir  (hnn'Uriin),  who  performwl  the  religious 
rites  of  the  trib*  <iisputes,  and  comma/ided  the  people 

in  time  of  w.nr.  .;.  ...t-s  iBisist<*<l  by  a  council  {bou'l/),  made 
up  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans.  Matters  of  great  im)X)rtanoe, 
like  the  (i>  i  of  war  or  the  distribution  of  plunder, 

might  Ik*  [•  •'  assembly  {aq'ora),  which  comprised  all 

the  pi>  iple  capable  of  l)earing  arms.  In  times  of  war  several 
trilies  T  -'  *  nite  under  a  common  chieftain;  for  example, 
in  the  .  in  against  Troy,  the  (Ireck  triln*  were  united 

uncler  tin-  liMiJcrship  of  .Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycena*. 

Ii4iinfrir  Industry  and  Art. — We  mnv  .uIho  nlitnin  fmrn  th» 
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Homeric  poems  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  progreiM  made  by  the 
enrly  (Ireeks  in  the  art  of  hving.  They  obtained  their  food, 
not  only  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  also  by  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  had 
the  use  of  at  least  six  metals, — gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  coi 
and  tin, — which  they  obtainc<l  mostly  from  other  li 
They  worked  the  metals  in  a  simple  way,  and  did  not  possess 
the  fine  mechanical  skill  seen  in  the  more  ancient  works  of 
the  Mycena«an  and  Oriental  art.  The  descriptions,  containetl 
in  the  i>oems,  of  princely  palaces  with  their  rich  decorations 
and  furniture,  are  based  upon  the  traditions  of  an  age  which 
had  passed  away,  but  which  had  not  been  forgotten. 

Homeric  Religion  and  Moraiity. — The  religion  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  was  evidently  derived  from  the  nature  worship 
of  the  early  Aryans.     The  Greeks  coupled  with  their  nature 

worship  an  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful mythology;  and  they  saw- 
in  their  gods  l)eings  like  them- 
selves, with  human  feelings 
and  foibles,  with  human  likes 
and  dislikes.  The  gods  were 
supposed  to  dwell  about  the 
top  of  Mt.  Olympus,  wherr- ' ' 
feju>te<l  and  held  their  coui 
They  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  assisted 
the  Greeks  or  the  Trojans  ac- 
corfling  to  their  preferences  for 
either  party.  At  the  head  of 
the  divine  circle  was  2ieu8,  the 
god  of  the  heavens  and  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  Around 
him  were  gathere<l  the  other  Olympian  deities.  The  Olym- 
pian circle  consisted  of  the  greater  deities,  comprising  six  gods 
and  six  goddesses.  The  six  gods  were :  (1)  Z«i<  (Jupiter),  the 
supreme  god  of  the  heavens,  the  king  and  father  of  mankind; 
(2)  Apollo,  god  of  light  and  of  prophecy;  (3)  Ares  (Mars), 
god  of  war;  (4)  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  the  patron  of  commerce,  and  the  master  of  cunning, 
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(5)  Poneidon  (Neptune),  god  of  the  sea;  and  (6)  Hephcu'tua 
(Vulcan),  gcxl  of  fire.  The  nix  goddeeeeB  were:  (1)  Hera 
(Juno),  the  wife  of  Zeus  and  the  queen  of  heaven;  (2) 
Atht'na  (Minona).  ^(xldcss  of  wisdom,  who  was  born  from 
the  forehemi  of  Zeus;  (3)  Ar'temis  (Dian'a),  goddess  of  the 
chase;  (4)  Aphrodi'te  (Venus),  goddess  of  love  and  beauty; 
(5)  Dtmr'trr  (Ceres),  goddess  of  the  har\'est;  and  (6)  Hestia 
(Vesta),  gixldess  of  the  hearth.  Besides  these  superior 
deities  there  were  a  large  numlier  of  inferior  gods,  as  well  as 
mythical  beings,  with 
which  the  Greek  imagina- 
tion |HH)pled  the  sky,  the 
earth,  and  tlie  sea.  The 
(ireeks  belie>'ed  that  the 
favour  of  the  gods  might 
be  obtain***!  by  prayers 
and    >  and   that 

their  v  ,,  i  be  discov- 

ered by  means  of  signs  and 
oracles.  They  also  Ijoliove*! 
in  a  future  life,  w  here  those 
who  ha<l  found  favour  with 
the  gods  would  receive  a 
place  in  Elys'iura,  the  field 
of  the  blest ;  and  those  who 
had  inctirreil  their  anger 
would  be  condemned  to 
Tar'larus,  the  gulf  of  tor- 
ment. The  people  of 
H  '  recce  were  prol>-  Hkba 

:i'  setter   and    no 

•  than  the  early  |)eople  of  other  countries.     They  lived 
;i  *     nd  cheerful  life.     In  peace  they  Mere  hospitable  to 

•r;  in  xvar  they  were  vinchrtivo  and  cruel  to  their 
!:ad  a  high  reM|)cct  fc»r  women;  but  they 
■  -ul  in  their  commercial  dealinjps  and  re- 
garded piracy  as  an  honourable  calling.  Their  highest 
motive  of  life  obtain  the  approval  of  the  gods. 
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SYNOI»SIS  FOR  RKVIEW 

I.  Thk  MvoRivjeAN  Amk  Recent  Kxravatioim  in  Ilellan.  —  HiflMr- 
lik  »iid  the  City  of  Troy. — The  Citailel  of  TiryiiH. — 'llie  UuiiiH  and 
Relirs  of  Myrenie.  — Other  Sitenof  I'rehJHtoric  Ki*niain8  — Chnrarter  of 
the  Myoeiiifan  Culture. 

II.  Thansition  to  thk  Homrric  Aoe. — Tlie  So-called  Dorian  Mi- 
sration.  -'flie  Mifcrations  to  Asia  Minor. — The  New  Culture  of  Asia 
Minor. 

III.  Thk  HoMKRir  I'okmk  am>  thk  IIomkrh-  .\ok.~  Tlie  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey. — The  Homeric  Question.  II ixtorical  Value  of  the  Hom- 
eric Poems. — Homerir  S«K'iety  and  (loveniment. — Homeric  Industry 
and  Art. — Homeric  Helicon  and  Morality. 


PERIOD   II.     THE   POUTICAL  DEVEIX)PMENT  OF 
GREECE  (776-500  B.C.) 

CHAPrKK  VIT 

THE  EARLY  CITY  STATK>  AM*  »  « M.oMZATION 

I.     The  Early  City  State 

Importance  of  the  Greek  Citle«. — We  have  already  seen 
among  the  early  Greeks  some  evidences  of  their  political  life 
The  cities  of  the  Mycen^an  age  were  evidently  ruled  by  kings 
of  the  Oriental  type,  %Nith  their  sumptuous  palaces  and  their 
subject  population.  Ne.xt,  in  the  Homeric  period,  we  have 
seen  a  simpler  form  of  political  life,  in  which  the  government 
was  divided  between  the  king,  the  council,  and  the  assembly. 
This  form  of  government  was  very  primitive  in  character, 
but  from  it  sprang  the  city  states  of  historical  Greece.  It 
is  in  these  city  states  that  we  are  to  find  the  beginnings  of 
political  freedom,  and  in  fact  the  germs  of  modern  constitu- 
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tional  liberty.  As  we  study  the  growth  of  the  cities  we  must 
(>l>^'  strikiti^  r(>titr:u<t  between  them  and  the  cities 

of  The  Oru'iitjil  cities  were  governed  solely  by 

the  king,  or  by  viceroys  subject  to  the  king;  and  this  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  autocratic  and  despotic  governments,  in 
which  the  |)cople  had  no  part.  In  the  Greek  cities,  on  the 
otlif>r  li:(ti<i.  the  people  obtained  a  certain  share  in  the 
gov<*riitiMMit ;  and  this  resulted  in  the  growth  of  institutions 
more  or  less  democratic  in  character.  Even  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  histr»riral  period  we  find  many  centres  of  city  life 
III  (liffrnrit  j.arfs  of  Clreece.  These  cities  were  in  a  more  or 
loss  fl«r  lit  ion  and  could  already  boast  of  great 

age.     1:  _       -  hidden  in  the  mists  of  tradition;   and 

we  must  form  our  ideas  of  their  early  development  chiefly 
by  studying  the  elements  of  which  they  were  composed. 

The  Elements  of  the  City  State. — The  early  Greek  state  waa 
no  doubt  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  growth.  We  may 
trutt  Us  graiiual  development  from  the  family,  the  primitive 
element  of  Greek  society.  The  family  was  governed  by  the 
fat}  •     '       '    worship,  and  controlled 

all  lied  naturally  into  the 

clan,  or  gens,  which  itially  the  larger  body  of  family 

relatives,  lu-'-'   •,,,,    .,,    a  common  worship  and  by  a 

roniinon  fi  •  kinship.     The  clan  was  governed  by  a 

ro ;  inspected 

to  I  -putes,  and 

to  lead  the  people  in  time  of  war.  In  times  of  great  danger 
the  different  clans  would  be  induced  to  unite  in  a  largM* 
l)ody.  cRlle*!  a  brotherhood  or  "phratry."  This,  too,  had 
Its  f  and  rounril,  and  ilB  armed  men  might  be  called 

top  .  .  .  an  assembly  to  dedde  on  queetions  of  war.  To 
repel  a  common  peril  the  phratries  would  league  themsdvee 
into  a  still  larger  body  ealled  the  "tribe,"  which  would 
aUo  have  its  own  leader,  council,  and  aesemUy.  By  theie 
successive  unions  was  gradually  devdoped  the  tribal  state 
such  jis  we  iind  in  Homeric  times;  and  this  grew  into  the 
city  5late  of  the  historical  period.  The  elements  which 
cntere<l  into  thedty  state  were  tbu0  the  family,  tbe  ^bi^i 

the  plirutry,  und  the  tribe. 
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The  Ciovernment  of  the  City  State.— The  city  was  generally 
formeti  by  a  union  of  tril)os.  The  people  sought  a  common 
centre  of  defence  on  some  elevated  spot — like  the  Acro|xjli8  of 
Athens — which  could  l>e  fortified,  and  to  which  they  might 
retreat  in  times  of  danger.  They  were  held  together  by  the 
worship  of  some  common  deity,  whom  they  regardetl  as  their 
protector.  The  city  population  comprised  not  simply  the 
people  who  lived  within  the  city  walls  but  also  those  who  lived 
in  the  surrounding  country — in  fact,  all  those  who  shared  in 
the  common  city  worship  and  were  subject  to  the  common 
city  government.  This  government  in  early  times  was 
patterned  after  that  of  the  tribe,  and  consisted  of  the  king, 
the  council,  and  the  assembly. 

(1)  The  city  king  (basileus)  was,  like  the  older  tribal  chief, 
the  leader  of  the  people  in  time  of  war,  the  priest  of  the 
common  city  religion,  and  the  judge  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  citizens.  He  governed  by  no  written  laws,  but 
tried  to  uphold  the  e.xisting  customs  of  the  people  and  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  go<ls. 

(2)  The  city  council  (boule)  was,  like  the  council  of  the 
tribe,  made  up  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  advisory  board,  which  was  called  together 
whenever  the  king  desired.  On  account  of  their  influence 
they  might  guide  or  restrain  the  power  of  the  king;  and  on 
account  of  their  superior  birth  or  position,  they  came  to  be 
an  aristocratic  class,  or  what  we  might  call  a  body  of  nobles. 

(3)  The  city  assembly  (agora),  like  the  tribal  assembly,  was 
composed  of  all  citizens  capable  of  Ixjaring  arms.  As  the 
state  was  formed  originally  for  the  purpose  of  protection, 
and  as  it  thus  had  primarily  a  military  character,  the  people 
were  generally  consultetl  only  on  questions  relating  to  war. 
But  as  the  state  acquired  more  and  more  a  civil  character, 
the  assembly  of  the  people  came  to  be  a  more  important 
element  in  the  government. 

Independence  of  the  City  States. — The  Greek  world  was 
made  up  of  a  large  numl)er  of  these  little  city  states,  which 
for  the  most  part  preserved  their  local  independence.  This 
was  due  largely  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  territory,  v/hich 
kept  the  diflferent  communities  separated  from  one  another. 
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It  was  due  also  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  national  life  of  Greece  thus  became  localired 
in  the  cities.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  consisited  in  the  love 
of  one's  own  city ;  and  the  great  achievements  of  the  Greeks 
were  matle  to  glorify  the  city.  This  spirit  of  independence 
had  both  a  good  and  a  bad  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
tended  to  foster  free  institutions  and  the  forms  of  local  self- 
jj.  nt.     On  the  other  hand,  it  pre\-ented  the  perma- 

r .  u  of  Greece  and  the  development  of  a  national 

st:H«>. 

Amphictyonies  or  City  Leagues.— Although  the  Greek  cities 
were  pohticnlly  independent  of  one  another,  they  sometimes 
11-  riixK*^;  into  leagues  or  confederacies,  calle<l  "am- 

|.!  .  <.  '      ^ln•^^•  leagues  were  often  formed  to  maintain 

the  worship  of  some  common  deity,  or  to  promote  common 
commercial  interests,  or  to  protect  the  cities  against  a  com- 
mon f(»e.  The  members  of  these  associations  often  professed 
to  l»elieve  that  they  were  doscendecl  from  some  common 
ancestor,  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  same  god. 
Sometimes  one  city  obtained  the  leadership,  or  '*  hegemony," 
over  f  but  if  such  a  leadership  became  oppressive, 

it  geiM  !ovoke<l  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  subject 

(it  wr*.     in  the  course  of  our  stu<ly  we  shall  have  our  attention 

'I  to  a  number  of  these  (Jreek  confederacies,  Uke  the 
ictyon'ic  League  \^ith  its  centre  at  Delphi,  the  Pelopon- 
!.4.^..iii    I>eague  under   -  the   Bcpotian   I^eague  under 

rheU-s,  the  Delian  ('«'  y  under  Athens,  and  in  later 

times  the  Acha>an  and  ii:;tolian  leagues  organiied  acainsi 
.Macedonia. 

II.      POUTICAL  DsVELOPinCNT  IN  OeUBOI 

Tendency  to  Revolution. — When  we  coniider  the  political 

orKutii/.iitiort  nf  tlie  (irH>k  city  states,  we  must  not  suppose 
thut  tluy  .thvHvs  remainetl  in  the  simple  and  primitive 
condition  which  we  have  just  described.  Their  poUtical 
life,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  continual  activity  and 
rhuMge.  One  form  o(  government  succeeded  another  as  the 
king,  or  the  nobtesi  or  the  people  gMoed  the  upper  band. 
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Although  the  different  citicfi  presented  a  great  diversity  in 
their  political  life,  we  can  trace  a  general  tendency  in  the 

direction  of  more  dprnocratic  ideas  and  freer  iti  *  *    ''     is. 

From  Monarchy  to  Aristocracy. — In  the  earliest  ue 

king  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  government.  This 
supremacy  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  is  what  con- 
stitutes a  monarchy.  When  the  rule  of  the  king  lieoame 
oppressive,  the  political  power  passeti  into  the  hantls  of  the 
nobles.  The  supremacy  of  such  a  clas-s  of  influential  men  in 
the  state  is  what  constitutes  an  aristocracy.  If  the  power 
is  restricted  to  a  very  few  persons,  the  government  is  calle<l 
an  oligarchy.  At  an  early  period  the  political  authority  in 
the  cities  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  king  to  the  hands  of 
the  nobles;  that  is,  there  was  a  transition  from  niotiaichv 
to  aristocracy  or  oligarchy. 

From  Aristocracy  to  Tyranny. — When  the  noliles  ohtaiiicd 
the  supreme  power  in  the  city,  they  were  tempted  to  use  it  for 
their  own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  pet)plo  in  general. 
The  city  population  thus  came  to  be  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties — the  former  striving 
to  maintain  their  own  power  and  privileges,  and  the  latter 
struggling  to  obtain  an  equaUty  of  rights.  In  the  mid.st  of 
these  popular  discontents  there  appeared  certain  men  whom 
the  Greeks  called  "tyrants."  The  so-called  tyrant  was  not 
necessarily  a  despotic  ruler,  but  a  man  who  had  seized  the 
power  of  the  state  in  an  irregular  way.  He  might  l)e  a 
patriot,  working  for  the  interest*  of  the  people,  or  he  might 
be  a  demagogue,  working  for  his  own  interests.  In  either 
case,  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  oligarchy,  and  his  triumph 
meant  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  power.  The 
t^-rants  were  in  fact  "the  means  of  breaking  down  the 
oligarchies  in  the  interests  of  the  people. " 

From  Tyranny  to  Democracy. — The  one-man  power  was 
established  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  As  long  as  the 
t3rrants  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  people,  their  rule  was 
tolerated.  But  whenever  and  wherever  they  became  selfish, 
ambitious,  and  oppressive,  they  were  detested.  While  in 
some  cases  the  city  might  revert  to  an  oligarchy,  the  tyranny 
more  often  led  to  democracy.    The  so-called  "  age  of  tyT&nta  " 
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thufl  formfHl.  fconerally  speaking,  a  period  of  transition  to 
the  (It  '  iment;   and  democracy  came 

to  Ik'  m  (Ireoce  than  in  any  other 

part  of  the  ancient  "world. 

The  many  different  "♦•>»«>^  -.f  CJreece,  hox^ever,  Avere  not 
equally  suceessful  in  ol'  .  <lemocratic  government.     In 

«oiii»'  >it.if.-    '  .>  -, .  the  hands  of  a 

sriiiiU  j»:iri  <ii  I :  .  ;  .  .       iianent  establish- 

ment   of   an    :i!,--  M.acy   or   oligarchy.     8uch    aristocratic 

gf-  - Tit«  ueix'  developed  in  Sparta;  in  Thel)es  of  Boeotia; 

ill  .ind  Kretria  on  the  island  of  Eubcea;   and  also  in 

Coruiili,    ^'  and  Sieyon  on  or  near  the  Isthmas  of 

(Virinlh.     i  r  cities,  ve  see  the  poUtical  poAver  trans- 

ferred to  the  great  body  of  citizens,  resulting  in  the  growth 
<)f  "    organized  democratic  state.     The  most  important 

dr  <•  cities  were  -\thens,  Argcjs,  and  Elis.     Of  these 

various  cities  we  may  look  upon  Sparta  and  Athens  as  the 
most  im{)ortant,  for  they  represented  the  two  extreme 
tendencies  in  the  political  development  of  Greece — the 
fo  'le  tendency  towards  oUgarchy,  and  the 

la  y  towards  democracy. 

III.     Expansion  op  Grebcc  by  Colonization 


of  Colonial  Exponslon. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
cities  of  Hellas  were  working  out  the  problem  of  free  govern- 
inent,  the  iMiundaries  of  the  Hellenic  world  were  widening  by 
the  establitihment  of  colonies.     The  causes  leading  to  the 
coloninl    evjtirwion  of  Greece  were  various.     In  the  first 
place.  vth  of  i)opulation  retjuircd  the  formation  of 

new  .S4    :.4  ...;  ;it8;    and  these  could  be  formed  only  in  the 
unoccupied  lands  which  Iwrdered  upon  the  mljoining  seas. 
It.     ■  »1  discontent  resulting  from 

af :  .  pe<»ple  to  seek  greater  free- 

dom 1  •>  we  find  a  large  numlwr  of 

rolonit  -   .  ......  ••'•joct  to  aristocratic  rule. 

I'inallv.  t  ig  spirit  lerre  furniMhe<l  a  strong 

in 

ill': 
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from  the  Phcenicians  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  shared  with 
them  the  trade  routes  of  the  sea.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Phcenician  power,  the  Cireeks  became  the  leading  commercial 
people  of  the  East.  like  the  Phoenicians,  they  dott^  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  their  trading  jKwts.  Clreece 
thus  became  the  mother  of  colonies,  and  from  the  eighth  to 
the  sixth  century  (750-550  b.  c.)  the  territory  of  Hellas  was 
continually  growing  wider  and  wider. 

Character  of  the  Greek  Colony. — The  Greek  colony  was  a 
community  of  (Ireek  citizens  transferretl  to  a  new  land.  It 
was  generally  the  offshoot  of  a  single  city,  although  one 
colony  might  sometimes  Ixi  formed  by  the  people  of  different 
cities.  The  Greek  colony  carried  with  it  the  traditions, 
the  customs,  the  language,  and  the  reli^on  of  the  parent  city. 
Wherever  it  might  l)e  planted,  it  bore  the  blossoms  and 
fruits  of  Greek  culture.  The  founding  of  a  colony  was  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  customary  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  ascertain  whether  the  under- 
taking would  meet  with  the  divine  sanction.  If  the  response 
was  favourable,  a  "founder"  wjis  appointed  to  lead  the 
colonists  to  their  new  home.  The  sacred  fire  taken  from  the 
altar  of  the  parent  city  wa.s  carrie<l  with  the  colonists  as  a 
symbol  of  their  filial  devotion.  The  infant  colony  wor- 
shipped the  same  gfnls  a.s  the  parent  city,  and  in  every  way 
showed  the  sacred  reverence  due  from  a  daughter  to  a 
mother.  But  in  its  political  life  the  colony  wa.s  entirely 
independent  of  the  parent  state.  Though  bound  by  filial 
affection,  it  was  not  subject  to  parental  authority.  It 
formed  its  own  government,  made  its  own  laws,  and  was 
expected  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.* 

The  Colonizing  Cities. — The  cities  of  Greece  were  not 
equally  zealous  in  the  planting  of  colonies.  Of  the  chief 
cities,  Athens  was  one  of  the  lea.st  conspicuous  in  this  move- 
ment. This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  at 
first  more  devoted  to  politics  than  to  commerce,  or  to  the 
fact  that  her  citizens  were  less  discontented  than  those  of 

»  This  Btatement  does  not  appljr  to  thn  RuHject  colonics,  or  "cle'rachle*." 
MDtoatby  Atlien^af  ameaii!)  of  maintaininK  her  inflnenco  in  a  foreign  land. 
In  this  oaae  the  sotUen  retaioed  their  poliiioal  relations  and  rights  a^i  members 
ot  the  parent  stat* 


pnoonKf* 


t:  ma.i»  2Vo. 
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•ther  cities.     Sparta,  on  account  of  her  distance  from  the 

4*a,  was  also  not  important  as  a  colonizing  state.     But  her 

*  >rt« — especially  the  Meflsenians — were  sometimes  driven 

•T  oppre.sj^ivc  government  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  her 

Of  the  cities  of  Greece  proper  the  foremost  in 

iuizing    movement   ^va8   Chalcis,    situated    on    the 

land  of   Euboca.     This  city  had  a  favourable  seaboard. 

I-  trade  of  the  Kafst,  and  its  aris- 

a  cause  of  popular  discontent. 

■    facts    are    sutii- 

to  explain   its 

izine  spirit.     Next 

"lid  l)e 

icigh- 

•  mring  city  of  Kretria; 

iid    then    Megara    and 

iirinth.    both    of  which 

•rxl 

-     ere  often  misruled  by  an  oppressive 

iiut  the  city  which  surpassed  all  others  as  a 

'in  Kurope,  but  in  Asia. 

iate«l   city  of   Ionia.      It 

four  large  harbours,  and  seems  to  have  fallen  heir 

nimercial  enterprise  of  the  Phcenicians.     Miletus  is 

:ii<l  to  hf»ve  Itoen  the  mother  of  eighty  colonies.      Other 

'  ies.     A  few  colonies 
of  the  north,  and  a 
ill  lem  numlier  by  the  Dorian  cities  of  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor. 
Areas  of  ColonlsatioQ.— The  lands  open  to  Greek  coloni la- 
tere th<-  ;>ied  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
seas.     .^           :  these  lands  had  already  been  held  by 
i'hfvnician  rolonitits;   but  the  decline  of  Phccnicia  gave  an 
'•  the  (!reeks,  either  to  take  possession  of  the  old 
•s,  or  to  establish  new  settlements.     The  new 
icrally  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people;   but 

,....« lucts  of  these  lands  atTorded  a  strong  induce* 

lent  to  Grecian  traders.     There  were  two  general  areas 
colonization,  which  we  may  distinguish  as  the 
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eastern  and  western.  The  eastern  area  comprised  the 
'  northern  coastH  of  the  iEgean  Sea;  the  shores  of  the  Propon'- 
tis  with  it«  tributary  straits,  the  Hellespont  and  the  B<)«- 
phorus;  the  extensive  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea; 
and  also  the  north>eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  western  area 
comprised  the  western  coasts  of  lUyr'icum  and  Epirus; 
the  coasts  of  southern  Italy  (Magna  Grffcia)  and  Sirily; 
and  the  seaboards  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  including 
southern  Gaul,    "xl  extending  al<>i'<'  ♦'"'  slioros  of  Spain. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  RKVIKW 

I.  Thk  EIari.v  City  Statk. -ImiMirtAiirc  of  the  tirock  (  nu'<  hi<*- 
menb<  uf  the  City  State. — Government  of  the  City  State.  liHle|»<*ii- 
dence  of  the  City  States,    -.\mphictyonie8  or  City  Lea^uet*. 

II.  FouTicAi,  I>KVKi><»i»»iKNT  IN  CtRRKCK. — Tendency  to  Revolution.-- 
From    Monarchy  to   .Aristocracy. — From   Aristocracy   to  Tyranny 
Froni  Tyranny  to  DemcM-rai-y. 

III.  KxPANsiov  OK  (iKKi-^o:  iiv  Coi>oNiZATioN. — Cauoex  of  Colonial 
Kx|>aii«ion.  —  Chara<-ter  of  the  (J reek  Colony.  — The  Colonizing  Cities.  — 
Areas  of  Colonization. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

THE  GROMTK  OK  spvnrv    WO    VTHEVS 

T.     The  Akistocuatic  lity  Sstatl,  M'akta 

The  Dorians  and  Sparta. — In  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Dorians  took  possession  of  three  important 
countries — Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia.  Their  first 
important  cities  arose  in  Argolis;  chief  of  them  wa-s 
Argos.  From  the  city  of  Argos  as  a  centre,  the  Dorians 
subdued  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Corinth,  Megara, 
and  Sicyon.  But  all  the  Dorian  cities  were  at  last  over- 
shadowed by  Sparta,  a  town  of  Laconia,  which  we  may 
study  as  the  typical  city  state  of  the  Dorian  race.     Situated 
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on  the  Euro'tas  lUver,  it  was  at  first  a  mere  military  garrison, 
struggling  to  maintain  itself  against  a  hostile  people.     By 
ilogrcrs  it  pained  in  strength  until  it  became  the  centre  of  the 
hnnaii  <i\  ili/.iition.     This  re- 
murkiiMr  nty  o\vp<i  its. success 
to  its    peculiar    organization 
and  discipline,  said  to  have 
lieeD  established   by  Lycur'- 
gus.      The  stories  which  are 
told   of  Lycurgus  arc  largely 
mythical.     It  is  said  that  he 
reorganized,   with   the  ap- 
proval     '     "      T^lphic  oracle, 
then  I  il  and  political 

K>'8tem  oi  Sparta;  and  that, 
having  , ,'••■■■<'■*  from  the 
|MM.|)1«'  :i  -  th  to  make 

tio  ••li:iiii:»->  11.  'luring 

his   al>>ciu-c,  i,.  .16  city 

:itid  never  returned.  With- 
out  attempting  to  criticise  the  ^^^^^^,  ^g^^^^,^„^ 

"myth  of    Lycurgus,     which 

is  told  by  Plutarch,  let  us  review  the  Spartan  institutions 
a.s  they  existed  in  historical  times. 

Dlvblons  of  the  People  In  Sparta. — The  first  thing  we  notice 
in  Sparta  is  tlie  divi^i'  '  '  <•  whole  population  into  three 
claAHCw     %vhich    had    •  resulted    from    the    Dorian 

con({ucT<t  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

( 1 )  The  upper  class  conasted  of  the  Spartans  themsdves, 
the  (IcNceiKiatitM  of  the  Dorian  eonquerora.  They  were  the 
free  inhabitants  of  the  Spartan  eity,  and  were  the  sole  po»> 
wKHors  of  political  rights  and  privileges.  They  formed  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  entire  population — not 
more  than  ten  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  roccive<l  the  best  portions  of  the  land;  but  they  were 
forbidden  thcmsdves  to  till  the  soil,  or  to  do  the  woric  of 
artisans  or  traders.  Their  H<»le  iMNiin.Hfinn  wiw  \v»r  and 
service  to  the  state. 

(2)  The   next   elaa  ecHnpnsed   me   i'cnu:  a    ^aweiiers 
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around),  \i'ho  formed  a  large  part  of  the  conquered  people. 
They  lived  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  farmed  the  lands  of 
the  state,  and  engaged  in  manufactures  and  connnerce. 
They  were  personally  free,  but  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 
Sparta.  They  were,  moreover,  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
Spartan  army  in  time  of  war.  jiik!  v.crc  «'vcii  assiirtu-d  to 
posts  of  command. 

(3)  The  lowest  cla.ss  were  the  llclots,  or  sens,  -who  tille<l 
the  soil  allotted  to  the  citizens.  They  l)clonged  to  the  state, 
and  could  not  l>e  sold  by  their  Spartan  masters.  They 
formetl  the  largest  part  of  the  population.  Tlw'v  K-.-l  n.. 
rights,  and  their  condition  was  wretched. 

The  Spartan  Government. — The  form  of  the  noveiiuueul  ol 
Spjirta  wj\s  an  outgnAvth  of  the  system  which  prevaile<I  in 
the  tribal  state  of  Homeric  times.  This  we  see  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  early  government,  the  kingship,  the  senate, 
and  the  a.ssembly. 

(1)  At  the  head  of  the  state  were  two  kings.  meml>oi-s  of 
distinct  royal  fanu'.ies.  The  origin  of  this  double  kingship 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  kings  acted  as  a  restraint 
upon  each  other,  and  this  tentliNl  to  weaken  the  royal  power. 

(2)  A  more  important  element  of  the  state  was  the  senate 
(gerou'iiia),  composed  of  thirty  of  the  lemling  citizens, 
including  the  two  kings.  In  early  times  the  memlxirs  of  the 
senate  were  no  doubt  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  which  had 
united  to  form  the  state.  But  in  historical  times  they  \.ere 
elected  by  the  a-ssembly.  They  ^.•e^e  at  lejist  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  held  their  position  for  life.  Originally  the  senators 
were  simply  the  advisers  of  the  kings;  but  they  came  to 
be  the  sharers  of  the  royal  power.  They  not  only  deter- 
mined largely  the  policy  of  the  kings,  but  were  judges  in 
criminal  cases,  and  prepared  t!ie  matters  which  rnmn 
before  the  assembly. 

(3)  The  assembly  (apel'inj  i.mi.>i:>u-.i  .m  all  Spartan  <  lU- 
zens  above  thirty  years  of  age.  It  not  only  elected  the 
senators,  but  decided  upon  the  most  important  matters  of 
state.  It  ratified  the  laws,  determined  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  and  settled  disputes  regarding  the  royal  succes- 
eion.    The  highest  power  thus  rested  in  the  body  of  Spartan 
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ritizerw:    And  in  thiH  respect  the  state  might  l>c  railed  s 

■    n  ■we  consider  the  fart  that  the  IxKly 

u  small  part  of  the  \vhole  population, 

•overnment  might  more  properly  be  regarded  as  an  aris- 

•  II  i»*' y. 

(4)  We  should  not  have  a  complete  view  of  the  Spartan 

-  (watchers),  who 

1  t'  five  in  number, 

and  formed  a  kind  of  supervisory  board.     They  were  elected 

'      •'  •  ihly  each  year  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 

t    the  encroachments   of  the   kings   and   the 

1  came  in  time  to  Ixn  the  "guardians  of  the 

!■:.•;••.:.      and  the  real  rulers  of  the  state. 

Spartan  (Iducation  and  Dhclpline. — The  Spartans  evidently 

I  actor  of  a  nation  depeii'  i  the 

II.     If  the  .state  is  to  be  i  i  for 

war,   the   chiliiren   must   l)e   physically  strong  and  inured 

to    hanlships    akin    to   those   of  war.    The   Spartan  elders 

decidetr  whether  each  ctiild,  at  birth,  was  sufficiently  strong 

to  be  reare<l,  or  whether  he  should  l)C  exposed  to  the  wild 

beasts.     At  the  age  of  seven  the  boy  was  taken  from  his 

mother's  care  ami  plareil  in  the  hands  of  the  public  trainers. 

'  -  -1    this    time    he    was    subject    to    a    severe    tniining 

I    to  us  ^ccm^   almost   brutal;   but   to  the    Spartais 

■  •  necessary  education  for  a  soldier's  life.     The 

t  ^•tl  to  prepare  his  own  meals;  to  wear  the  same 

<*lothing  summer  and  winter;  to  sleep  on  a  l)ed  of  rushes; 

'      '      '     cxi  by  the  lash  f    ♦   '  •      '    •        .     '     . 

of  the  camp.     T' 

aii'l  :ii:iniy,  he  \:tun  trained  in  gyninaiitic  exercises,  in  run- 

mnn.  V.  restling.  and  thro>ving  Ihe  javelin. 

The  suiMTviiMii  of  the  state  wjis  exercised  not  only  over 

but  over  the  livc«s  of  all  citiiens. 

:is  discouragetl.     The  drees  was 

simple.     The  housen  a. ere  humble  and  unadorned.     Money 

ua-M  ?"•♦  '•■•  "hcd  upon  public  buii  ' -  "tuI  works  of  art. 

I  )i<-  '  'tis  to  a  life  of  luxur\'  ^  stood,  especially 

!■  ■,'.•! f  v'.!.]  .■  r-M  ,1-      ,    ,tm).     The  men  were 

!>:.  Ml  ri.tii[.:ii:ii    ,    ii.i  t k:,  (.iii>  contributed  to  the 
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common  meal.  They  "u-ere  %vithdra>vn  from  their  families, 
and  lived  in  public  barraclcB.  Home  life  x^as  thus  de8troye<l 
in  the  interest  of  the  state.  The  men  were  carcfuUyorganiz- 
ed,  and  traine<i  in  military  evolutions;  the  simple  and  severe 
discipline  of  the  camp  was  nmintaine<l  in  pence  i\n  well  as 
in  war;  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  Spartans  came  to  have 
the  most  efficient  army  of  Greece,  and,  as  ik  matt^^r  of  fact, 


>■ 
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The  Conquests  of  Sparta;    the  Peloponnesian    League. — 

With  such  military  training  and  discipUne  Sparta  was  able 
to  extend  and  maintain  her  authority  over  the  Peloponnesa". 
She  first  gained  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
subduing  the  cities  of  Amyclsc  and  Helos.  The  territory  of 
Cynuria  was  then  wreeted  from  Argoe,  which  brought  the 
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whole  of  Laconia  under  Spartan  authority.  After  two 
long  and  severe  wars—enoh  one  lasting  about  twenty  years 
—Sparta  8ulKiue<l  the  neighbouring  district  of  Messenia, 
west  of  the  Tayg'etus  mountains.  These  conflicts  are 
known  as  the  *'  Messenian  Wars,"  and  belong  to  the  most 
lu-niic  period  of  Spartan  history  (about  750-650  b.  c). 
I^ter  the  city  of  Tegea  with  the  surrounding  territory 
of  Arca<lia  was  subdued.  Finally,  Sparta  gained  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  Elis,  especially  in  the  management 
of  '  "s  at  Olympia. 

A  lie  Peloponnesus  (except  Argos  and  the 

towns  of  .\chaia)  were  joinetl  in  a  confederacy  known  as  the 
**rolop<»nucsi:iu  Ix^ague."  Each  city  was  allowed  to  retain 
its  1<h:iI  iii.l»i>rii(lence,  but  was  joined  to  Sparta  by  a  treaty, 
in  whirli  the  city  agreed  to  furnish  to  Sparta  a  certain 
rminlx-'r  of  troops  in  time  of  war.  Every  city  of  the  league 
had  an  equal  voice  in  a  federal  council,  which  met  at  Sparta 
'     '  supposed  to  regulate  matters  of  general 

.s  confederacy  Sparta  was  the  leader;  and 
.•»he  exern-sed  her  inMucnce  in  striving  to  extend  her  aristo- 
rr.ntir  iastitutions  throughout  Greece. 

Position  of  Sparta  In  Greece. — While  there  are  many  things 
th:»t  \\i-  iMitrli'  (ritirlsp  in  the  narrow  government,  the 
:ni'«t«r«-  1 1 -iiiuiii;.  iiiil  (lie  domineering  iM)licy  of  Sparta,  we 
must  confess  that  she  contributed  much  to  the  future  great- 
ness of  (ireece.  She  set  an  example  of  simplicity  in  life, 
of  Hclf-control,  of  patriotic  de\'otion.  of  respect  for  existing 
•ions.     S'  '■  physical  e<lu- 

.   of  heal'  vl   IxMlies;    and 

she  gave  (Ireece  an  ideal  of  physical  manhcKMl  which  furnished 
an  i"  ;   -  •         *     '        '  '-*;re.     She     '        f^  a  pattern 

of  r  h  in  th<  K'nt  period 

of   lori-iuii  ive<l    fn'  iction. 

Although    ^i-.    .-     ..  :    :.    :    .,.....•     tin-    liii'  in*    of 

Grrorc,  she  did  much  to  make  that  \.  !<>. 
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II.     Thk  Ofmocratic  City  State,  Athens 

The  Ancient  Monarchy  of  Athens. — In  marked  contrast  to 
Sparta,  the  aristocratic  and  military  centre  of  the  Peloponne- 
sa«i,  sto<»d  Athens,  which  came  to  be  the  d<i  ■    and 

iiiteliectiml  centre  of  all  (Ireece.     As  Sparta  n  ,  d  the 

Dorians,  Athens  v»'as  the  chief  representative  of  the  Ionian 
people.  The  city  state  which  grew  up  about  Athens  com- 
prised all  the  towns  of  Attica,  which  were  united  under  a 
common  government.     The  union  of  these  towr  -cril)- 

ed  to  the  mythical  king  Theseus.     Our  kno\^  i   this 

early  period  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  traditions;  but 
we  may  \ie  quite  certain  that  the  earliest  government  of 
Athens  was  a  monarchy  of  the  Homeric  type — with  a  king, 
u  council,  and  an  lussenibly. 

Divisions  of  the  People  in  Attica. — In  each  of  the  Ionian 
towns  of  Attica  there  were  certain  divisions  of  the  people 
which  remained  after  the  towns  were  unitetl  under  the 
common  monarchy.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  the  four 
Ionian  trilxs^  which  bore  distinct  names  (Geleov/tes,  Hoplr'les. 
Mgic'orcs,  a?;d  Ar'gades)  and  which  were  each  made  up  of 
phratries  and  clans.  In  the  next  place,  there  were  three 
(las  divisions,  upon  which  were  based  social  rank  and 
I  oil  ical  privileges.  (1)  the  well-born,  or  nobles  {Eujtat'- 
ridce),  (2)  the  farmers  (Geom'ori),  and  (3)  the  artisans 
(Demiin'yi).  Of  these  classes  the  Eu'patrids  stood  nearest 
to  the  king.  They  v.ere  the  only  persons  who  had  political 
privileges;  and  from  them  the  king  chose  the  memlx?rs 
of  his  council.  If  the  freemen  v.ere  ever  called  together  in 
an  a.s.'^embly,  it  v.as  only  on  rare  occasions. 

The  Growth  of  the  Archonship:  Eupatrld  Rule. — The  first 
important  changes  in  the  Athenian  government  were  due  to 
the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  king,  resulting  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  archons  to  take  his  place.  One  was  the  chief 
archon,  after  whom  the  year  was  named;  another  was  the 
war  archon  (called  the  polemarch),  v.ho  commanded  the 
army;  the  third  was  the  king-archon,  who  represented  the  old 
king  as  priest  of  the  common  religion.  Afterwards,  there 
came  to  be  appointe<^l  in  addi^io"  six  iimior  arclions,  called 
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by  vay  of  (listinrtinn  the  lhesmoth'et(r,  or  guardians  of  the 
law.  The  nine  archons  thus  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
i»ld  kiniz«  an  the  chief  rulers  of  the  state.  As  these  new 
of  and  from,  the  IkkIv  of  nobles,  or 

Ku;  «•  to  liave  a  real  aristocratic  govern- 

ment. The  archons  were  chosen  for  a  year;  and  after  their 
trrni  of  office  hatl  expire<l,  they  became  members  of  the 
.  -  iM  1  for  life.  This  council  t<K)k  the  place  of  the  old 
. ..  Ill'  1  •!'  •!  I  king.  It  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  hill 
ut  Ari->  iM :i:~>.  and  was  hence  called  the  "Council  of  the 
Areop'agus."  Tlie  people  (farmers  and  artisans)  at  this 
titnr  hud  practically  no  sharo  in  the  government.  The 
i;iij»;itrids  were  the  state.  The  political  history  of  Athens, 
from  this  time,  shous  the  successive  changes  by  which  the 
Athenian  government  was  transformed  from  an  aristocracy 
int<}  a  <lenM»cracy,  It  also  presents  to  us  some  of  the  most 
I,,.'.  '     *    iicri-      T>ii...     S..l<.ii,     I^isis'tratus,    aftd 

CI- 

The  Imw»  of  Draeo  (aUiut  621  B.f.).~rhe  rule  of  the 
,„,'  '  often  harsh  and  oppressive,  and  le<l  to  many 

ill  s.     The  laws  of  this  time  existed  only  in  the 

fornt    «.»    w  .    practically    unknown    to  the 

rommon    i"    ,  "    the    nobles    could    interpret 

;i>  they  saw  fit.  Draco,  one  of  the  archons,  was  authoriawHi 
t<»  put  tho>o  laws  into  a  written  form,  so  that  they  might 
U-  km.. Ml  '«'  ill.  The  harsh  character  of  the  laws  liecanie 
.\i.|.rr  I  ..!i  ;us  they  were  publishe<l;  so  that  it  was 
afier\^aMU  >ai'i  that  the  laws  of  Draco  were  ''written  not 
in  ink  but  in  blood."  If  Draco  made  any  change  in  the 
o\l  .1  lieneficial  «'  '  *ing  to  the 

l:i  icrto.  if  a  n  ii   another, 

vslittiicr    p  y  or  wilfully,  he  nught  lie  pursued  and 

k»lU*«l  l»>  li..  .,...;.ves  of  the  deceased-  a n< I  that  without 
trial.  But  Draco  maiie  a  distinction  l>ctween  accidental 
Hf!  '  "••,  and  this  was  to  lie  determined  by  a 

tri 

It  is  probable  that  Draco  made  some  political  changes  in 

the  way  of  e\tr:  ' i  -  f—... i. ,.,.,.     ho  that  all  Ionian  tri l>c»- 

men  who  were  to  furnish  themaelvee  with 
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heavy  armour  received  the  right  to  vote.  This  tended  to 
make  uealth,  as  well  as  blood,  a  basis  of  political  rights. 
It  is  also  probable  that  Draco  established — in  addition  to 
the  old  council  of  the  Areopagus — a  new  council  of  four 
hundred  and  one  members,  to  be  elected  by  lot  from  all 
those  who  po«scssc<l  the  franchise.  Tlie  legislation  and 
reforms  of  Draco  did  not,  however,  relieve  to  any  extent  the 
condition  of  the  common  people,  for  they  did  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  existing  evils.. 

The  Reforms  of  Solon  (about  504  B.C.). — The  government 
wa.s  now  in  the  hands  of  the  high-born  Kupatrids  and  of  those 
who  were  rich  enough  to  furnish  heavy  armour.    The  poorer 

classes  were  not  only  ex- 
rlude<l  from  the  government, 
but  were  held  in  a  state  of 
practical  bondage  to  the  rich. 
"The  whole  country,"  says 
Aristotle,  "wjus  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons;  and  if  the 
pcKir  tenants  failetl  to  pay 
tlieir  rent,  they  were  liable 
to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
their  children  with  them." 
Solon,  who  was  regardetl  as 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  was  electetl  to  the 
archonship,  with  full  author- 
ity to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
state.  He  made  three  im- 
portant reforms. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  reforms  was  to  remove  the  burdens 
rc?8ting  upon  the  pcwrer  cla-sses.  He  freed  all  thase  who  hatl 
been  sold  into  slavery  for  debt,  and  called  back  all  those  who 
had  fled  into  exile  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  their  masters. 
He  cancelled  the  old  debts,  and  abolished  the  practice  of 
reducing  men  to  slavery  on  account  of  debt. 

(2)  His  next  reform  was  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
poorer  classes.  There  had  already  l)een  established  (at 
some  time  not  exactly  known)  four  "census  classes,"  in 
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^^hich  the  members  of  the  Ionian  tribes  were  arranged 
arconling  to  the  amount  of  income  which  persons  received. 
'\'\u'>v  rhvtRw  had  previously  been  used  as  a  bams  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  taxes.  S<4on  now  used  these  classes 
:l>^  a  l>;i-i.s  for  the  distribution  of  political  rights.  For 
exainplc,  the  archons  >\ere  to  he  elected  from  the  first  class 
only;  and  all  the  inferior  officers  were  to  be  chosen  from 
til'   '  (1,  or  third  class.     But  all  the  classes — includ- 

it  calletl  the  The'tes — received  the  right  to  vote 

II;  V  for  all  officers.     This  gave  to  the  assembly 

a   .* iliaracter,  although  it  was  at  this  time  chiefly 

a  voting  or  election  Ixxly,  having  little  to  do  with  the  actual 
in  ■  *     "lo   laws.     Solon    also   established    a    popular 

f.  ,  in  which  all  citizens,  including  the  Thdn, 

••oul<i  Mt  JUS  jurors. 

{'\)  The  third  important  reform  of  Solon  was  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  council.  He  retained  the  old  council  of  the 
.\rt'opagu."<.  ^^  I  1  to  hold  its  i  as 

"guardian  of  t  on."     But  in  \  nril 

of  four  hun<lred  and  one  established  by  Draco,  he  cr 
n> '  ril  of  four  hundretl  memlxjrs — one  hundred  nifui- 

1 .  chosen  by  lot  from  each  of  the  four  Ionian  tribes, 

l  <il  prepared  the  laws,  which  might  or  might  not 

hi  .  .   ....'.led  to  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  reforms  of  Solon  were  guide<l  by  wis<lom  and  modera- 
tion.     Although  he  did  not  destroy  the  aristocratic  element 
of    the   state,    he  did    pve   a    greater   importance    to  the 
lar  element,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  more  democratic 
i;..,, .  nment. 

The  T>ranny  of  PteMnUm  (560-527  B.C.).— It  is  said  that 

<•  "ople  by  an  oath  to  observe  his  laws  for  ten 

ifpartetl  from  the  city.     But  during  his 

arose  among  the  various  classes  of 

<:<  ui...  u.i-i  MiiMfent  interests.     These  w«re:     (1)  the 

hy  landnuncrM,  who  hdd  their  estates  on  the  lowlands, 

aiMl  \^'  n  Men  of  the  Plain;   (2)  the  shtpherds 

and  {Ha>..:. ed  in  the  highlands,  and  were  ealled 

the  .Men  of  the  Hill;    and  (3)  the  merchants  and  trader* 
who  lived  along  the  ooMi,  and  were  ealled  the  Heo  of  the 
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Shore.  In  the  strug^es  between  these  parties,  the  cause 
of  the  common  people  was  espoused  by  an  able  leader, 
Pisistratus,  who  seized  the  government  in  a  manner  not 
sanctioned  by  law.  To  such  a  man  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  "tyrant,"  whether  his  rule  was  good  or  bad.  Al- 
though twice  expellc<l  from  the  city  by  his  enemies,  he  each 
time  recovere<l  his  power,  and  ruled  in  the  interests  of 
the   people.     "His   administration,"  says   Aristotle,    "wa« 

more  like  a  constitutional 
government  than  the  rule 
of  a  tyrant."  He  retained 
the  political  forms  estal)- 
lished  by  iSolon,  only  taking 
care  that  his  own  supporters 
shouUl  l)e  elected  to  the 
archonship.  He  advance<l 
money  to  the  poorer  people 
to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  He  appointe^l 
local  judges  in  the  country, 
so  that  the  rights  of  the 
lower  cla-sses  might  be  pro- 
tected without  their  being 
obliged  to  come  to  the  city 
for  justice.  He  adomc<l 
Athens  with  public  build- 
ings, not  only  to  satisfy  his 
own  love  of  art,  but  to  give 
work  to  the  unemployed. 
He  was  a  patron  of  literature  and  collected  a  library  which 
he  threw  open  to  the  public.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
the  first  collection  of  Homer's  poems.  He  gathered  about 
him  the  poets  and  artists  of  Greece.  He  also  encouraged 
commerce  and  formed  alliances  with  foreign  states.  He 
favoured  in  every  way  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  instituted 
splendid  festivals  in  their  honour.  Although  a  tyrant  in 
name,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Athenian  rulers,  and 
l)egan  the  policy  that  later  made  Athens  the  literary  and 
art  centre  of  Greece. 
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At  the  death  of  Pisistratiifl  the  power  pawed  into  the 
handfl  of  his  two  8on«,  Hip'piaw  and  Ilippar'chus, '  who 
began  their  rule  by  following  their  father's  worthy  example. 
But  when  Hipparchu«  wa«  killed  as  the  rcMult  of  a  private 
quarrel,  hi«  brother  Hippias  was  embittered,  and  by  his 
despotic  rule  he  made  the  name  of  tyrant  forever  odious 
to  the  Athenian  people.  With  the  aid  of  the  Spartans, 
who  V'        '  !  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  help  the  Athen- 

ians, 1  ■  (jverthrown  and  banishetl  from  the  city. 

The  tyrannicule«,    Harmo'dius  and   Aristogi'ton,  who  had 
previously  killed  Hipparchus,  were  hailed  as  the  deUverera 
of  their  country,  and  statues  of  bronze  were  erected  in  their 
ir. 

1  Im-  New  Constitution  of  Olsthenes  (508  B.C.).— The  man 
who  now  appeared  as  the  friend  of  the  people  was  Clisthenes. 
who  h:  '  •  '  .  n  part  in  overthrowing  the  recent  tyranny.  He 
\va*«  !f  >i  far-seeing  statesman,  and  one  of  the  greatest 

ri  ihttt  (Ireece  ever  pnxlucetl.     He  reor  the 

p,,.  if  l>v  pliiriiie  it  U|M)ri  a  new  jiiul  more  ;itic 

l»a-'<is. 

(I)    In:    •  '   :       If  }i  new  division  ot  t  iu' jM'ople, 

Mcustoiii'  lie  not  meml)crs  of  the  four  old 

Ionian  ii  li  as  enfranchised  slaves  and  resident  for- 

ngnors.      i..    the  place  of  the  Ionian  tribes,  which  were 

l';i.H4-d  upon  blood  relationship,  he  divided  the  whole  territory 

I.'    "^  .  ten  di,-'  '  '       '       '       "     !"  ,ch  IcK-al 

t  If  up  of  i  trittyes) 

'  A  hich  was  situated  in  or  near  the  city,  another  near 

■  '  ''f  third  in  the  • -••*vliate  territory.     The 

a  group  of  '  four  villages  or  town- 

f,lii|»n    ...  he    smallest 

uiul  m  th'  .  .     .  1   in   a  deme 

was  a    citisen    of    the    Athenian    state    and    entitled    to 

•■•      '       •  '<. 

next  place,  the  g;o>'emment  was  changed  so 
OM  to  ui^i  u|M>n  this  new  arrangement  of  the  people.  For 
«>\nn)ple,  the  assembly  (eceWna) — instead  of  being  conv* 
|MMH>d  simply  of  members  of  the  old  Ionian  tribes — yrBB  now 

t  Osltod  Uw  PMrtffikt^Ma^  or  MM  or  PlilflntMi 
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made  up  of  all  the  people  of  Attica  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  demes.  So  too,  the  council,  or  senate  (bouU) — 
instead  of  consiHting  of  four  hundred  members,  one  hun(lre<i 
from  each  of  the  four  Ionian  tribes — ^was  now  made  to  consist 
of  five  hundred  members,  fifty  of  whom  were  selected  by  lot 
from  each  of  the  ten  new  tribes.'  The  chief  magistrates  of 
the  state  continued  to  be  the  nine  archons,  who  were  chosen 
by  lot,  not  now  from  the  upper  classes  only,  but  from  candi- 
dates presented  by  all  the  demes.  The  military  organization 
was  also  based  upon  the  new  tribal  division,  ten  generals 
(strcUe'gi)  being  elected  to  command  the  ten  tribal  regiments, 
and  forming  a  war  council,  under  the  polemarch,  who  was 
still  the  nominal  commander-in-chief. 

(3)  Clisthenes  also  introduced  a  method  to  protect  the 
state  from  the  danger  of  tyranny,  or  the  undue  prominence 
of  a  party  leader.  If  six  thousand  votes  were  cast  against 
any  man  thought  to  l^e  dangerous  to  the  state,  that  man 
was  obUged  to  "withdraw  from  the  city  for  ten  years.  As 
these  votes  were  written  upon  pieces  of  earthenware  (ostraca) 
this  process  was  called  ostracism.  Although  intended  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  state,  it  was  yet  capable  of  being  abused 
and  used  for  partisan  purp>ose8. 

The  Triumph  of  Democracy. — From  this  review  we  can  see 
how  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Athens  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  well-organized  democracy.  The  old  king,  who 
held  his  office  by  hereditary  right,  was  displaced  by  the 
archons,  chosen  at  first  from  the  nobles,  and  finally  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  ancient  council  of  elders, 
or  war  chiefs,  passed  into  the  council  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  consisted  of  the  ex-archons,  and  which  was  supple- 
mented by  new  councils, — at  first,  the  council  of  four 
hundred  and  one,  estabUshed  by  Draco,  and  chosen  from 
the  wealthy  classes;  afterwards,  the  council  of  four  hundred, 
established  by  Solon,  and  chosen  from  the  four  Ionian  tribes; 
and,  finally,  the  council  of  five  hundred,  established  by 
Clisthenes,  and  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  ten  new 

>  The  old  oonndl  of  the  Areopamis  still  remained  bjr  a  time-honotired  an  J 
perfunctory  brand:  of  the  governmeot.  It  represented  the  connen-ative  spirit 
ofAlbeos,  but  practicalljr  lost  its  Importance— except  for  a  time  during  the 
I  of  the  Fersi&n  wars. 
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Attic  tribes.  The  ajwembly  had  passed  through  somewhat 
Miirlnr  changes,  until  it  had  come  to  be  composed  of  the 
\vh (.!f  Ktxly  of  citizens,  and  to  hold  the  sovereign  power  of 
th<'   -r.iu\     As  Athens  came  to  represent  the  principle  of 

od  the  enmity  of  the  Spartans,  n- 
<  le  aristocratic  principle.     Under  t 

king,  (neom'enes,  they  even  invaded  Attica  and  attempted 
t(i  overthrow  the  new  Athenian  constitution;  but  this  effort 
|)r.i\.  1  ;i  failure.  With  her  democratic  institutions  firmly 
••st;iM;  :u'<i,  Athens  continued  to  grow  in  strength  until 
sht'  hiH-ame  t?*''  <-'ii''f  i-itv  i>f  TI«'lI;is  ;ui<l  f1w»  cliHinnioii  of 
Tireek  Ul)erty 

SYNOPSI.*;  ¥OR  RKVIEW 

I.  Thk     A«i«nm»ATn-    Citv    Statk,    Sparta.— Tho    Dorians    and 

Sjnrtn       I>iM''iiiii«   of  the    People   in   Sparta. —The  Spartan  (to vem- 

:  i-Uhiration  and  hitiripiine.  — 'Ilie  Cnnquesta  of  Sparta  ; 

m  l.<ea|(ue.  — I'mitiou  of  S|tarta  in  (ireeoe. 

li     lio:     I»>:iimiiATM:    CiTV    St^tk,    Athkn««. — Tlie  Ancient  Mon- 

\rrh\-  iif  ArVi.M-       l>ivisiiinH  of  the  l*e«iple  in  Attica. —Tlie  (Jrowth  of 

•  \  Rule.  -The  Law*  of  Draco. —'ITie  Itefonnt 

r  .  .    of  PiMintratiDt. — The   New  C'oiutitution  of 

I  li«.ttifiu-«.  —  Thu  rnuiuph  of  Democracy. 


TIIK  FIRST  KTKI»S  IN  (iKKKK  (TLTURE 
1.     Thk  Ckkkk    Reuuion  and   Reuqious   iNSTirirrioNs 

General  Charaeter  of  Hellenic  Culture. — We  have  consid- 
erc<l  in  the  two  previous  chapters  the  political  growth  of  the 
*lnf»k  people  during  tlip  early  historical  period — especially  as 

•  I  in  tho  devcloptnotit  of  their  most  important  etty  ttates. 
^  >n  of  free 

from  that 
which  marked  the  great  empires  and  despotic  govemmenta 
of  the  Kast.     We  shall  now  see  that  during  the  same  pwiod 
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there  \\...-  ......  ^:,....Mil^  .4.  a  new  form  of  culture,  nwi  iiiii> 

(lifFerent  from  thut  of  the  Oriental  world  but  :il«o  difTerent 
from  that  of  tlie  Myceniran  age  in  Greece.  It  is  true  that 
the  Greeks  clerivetl  many  of  their  ideas  from  the  Kast;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  they  gave  to  these  ideas  a  new  expression, 
and  mlde<l  to  them  many  oripnal  features.  To  this  dis- 
tinctive and  superior  tyiKJ  of  culture,  develope<l  by  the 
historic  CJreeks,  v.e  may  apply  the  name  "  Hellenic."  If  we 
should  try  to  describe  its  general  character,  we  might  call 
it,  for  the  want  of  a  better  word,  humanistic — that  is,  based 
upon  human  nature,  and  per^'a<le<^  by  a  human  sympathy. 
The  (Jrei'k.s  l>elievod  in  tlie  dignity  of  man.  They  ha<l  high 
ideals  of  human  life — physical,  intellectual,  and  ipsthetic. 
They  were  especially  distinguished  for  their  refined  taste; 
and  this  refinement  of  taste  was  opposed  to  everything 
that  was  excessive,  extravagant,  or  meretricious.  This  Hel- 
lenic spirit  and  type  of  culture  came  to  l>e  the  possession  of 
all  Greeks,  and  gave  to  them  a  common  national  character. 

Religion  as  an  Element  of  Greek  Culture. — The  most  fun- 
damental element  of  the  culture  of  the  (Jreeks  was  no  doubt 
their  religion.  The  religious  nleixs  of  the  common  people, 
their  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  the  future  life,  v.  ere  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  contiuned  in  the  Homeric  poeifi^ 
and  were  imbued  with  a  thorouglily  Greek  spirit.  The 
stories  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  woven  into  a 
beautiful  mythologj'  in  harmony  with  the  Greek  taste.  The 
deities  were  inspired  v.ith  the  same  feelings  as  were  the 
Greeks  themselves.  The  Greek  religion  was,  in  fact,  a 
reflection  of  the  Greek  character.  The  religion  v»as  also  the 
most  powerful  inspiration  of  Greek  life  and  thought.  It 
influenced  the  acts  of  the  v»arrior  and  the  statesman,  and 
furnished  the  theme  of  the  ix)et  and  the  sculptor.  Another 
important  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
strongest  bond  of  union  l^etween  the  difTerent  branches  of 
the  Greek  race.  However  much  they  might  l>e  embittered 
by  jealousy  and  war,  the  Greeks  found  in  their  relipon  a 
common  tie  of  sympathy. 

The  Delphic  Oracle. — One  of  the  most  important  centres  of 
the  religious  and  national  life  of  the  Greeks  was  the  oracle 
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(»f  Ap<)llo  at  Delphi,  nituatctl  in  Phocia  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
rnrnuiwuK.     The  CireekH  looked  upon  Apollo  a8  preeminently 

th(>  ^imI  «>f  >  '  11.  the  god  of  light,  of  inspiration,  ami  of 
proplncv .  .  many  oracles,  hut  no  other  so  renownetl 

as  that  at  Delphi.  Here  xias  his  most  illustrioas  temple,  rich 
nith  costly  gifts  l)e8to%ved  by  his  worshippers.  Here  his 
breath  \\as  supp>se<l  to  issue  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  over 
\vhirli  stcKxl  a  trip<Ml— the  seat  (»f  the  Pyth'ia,  or  priestess, 
who  utterrtl  his  n\ ill.  The  iiispire<l  Avortls  of  the  Pythia  were 
taken  do^«-n  by  the  attendant  priests,  and  delivered  to  the 
people.  The  oracle  was  consulted  by  private  persons  and  by 
thf  onvovs  of  <  ities  from  every  part  of  Hellas.  Answers  were 
Kivi'H  To  .|Mr-ii.i[i-i  rrl;iri!ig  to  rcUgion  and  politics,  toYiational 
tlisputcs,  tit  \.ar.^,  :iiid  to  colonization.  Although  these 
answers  often  had  a  double  meaning  and  were  difficult  to 
inf.  till  the  Delphic  priests  were  able  by  means  of  this 

s;i.  io  to  exercise  a  great  and  generally  a  l)eneficial 

inHu«Mire  u|M)ti  the  (Ireek  people. 

The  Amphlctyonle  League. — The  influence  of  the  Greek 
rHigion.  as  a  Imnd  of  union,  is  also  seen  in  the  suwociations  of 
«iti.  Uiund  together 

l)y  I :il,  or  political. 

The  most  important  of  these  in  early  times  \.  as  the  famous 
Amphictyonic  I>eagtie  organized  for  the  protection  of 
the  ti»njp|p  of  Apollo  at  Dolphi.  It  ^.•as  made  up  of 
tw>  •••H  c»f   central   av.  'i   sent 

to  I      ,  miinlxT  <)f  dele;:  „  \     ,      <  tyonic 

I'otiiMil  Although  reUgious  in  its  oripn,  the  league  also  had 
a  polifii-il  -in  binding  the  cities  together  under  a 

kitnl    of   1«  .  Tlie  cities  v. ere  ImkuuI,   not   only  to 

protcM-t  the  teinpli-  nf  the  g<»d,  but  to  res|)ect  one  another's 
right.H  in  time  cf  \.ar — not  t<i  cut  ofl"  the  running  vatcr 

which  sup|)lied  a  city,  and  not  to  destroy  any  Amphictyonic 

.....  .      ...  ^^f 

*'" 
th»  /wl  to  the  ground,  in  the  so-cnllcti  tirst 

"S.v.    ...    „.„        ...,.Avs  the  }••"' •■  >vith  ulc-''  •»-•  ' 

Ku:ir<itil  the  shrine  of  AimiIIo 
The  PMibeUenk  fliiw — Tlw  reUgtous  iustitutiuiis  which 
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perhaps  more  than  all  others  tended  to  promote  a  national 
unity  and  a  national  type  of  culture,  were  the  great  public 
games.     These  were  cv\<  '  'in  honour  of  the  g<Kls;   and 

they  show  how  clo«el\  •  was  connected  with  all  the 

phases  of  human  Ufe, — "with  art  and  literature,  and  even  with 
athletic  sports.  Chief  among  these  games  were  those  held 
every  four  years  at  Olympia  in  F'lis.  The  physical  contests 
consiste<l  in  running,  jumping,  throwing  the  discus  or  (}Uoit, 
casting  the  javelin,  wrestUng,  boxing,  and  sometimes  in 
chariot  racing.  These  games  were  not  barbarous  sports, 
hut  were  sul>je<»t  to  strict  rules,  in- 
tendctl  to  promote  the  restraints 
of  discipline  and  the  sense  of  honour. 
The  competition  was  restricted  to 
(ireeks  of  good  character,  well  trained 
an  ".  rnishe<l    by  any    physical   or 

III'  at.      The    reward    of    the 

victor  was  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves, 
and  high  honours  were  paid  him.  The 
games  also  furnished  a  field  for  in- 
t«  Here  poets  recited 

ihL-  .       ters   displayed   their 

pictures,  and  men  of  science  explained 
tlieir  discoveries.  Olympia  became 
adorned  with  noble  buildings — especi- 
ally the  temple  of  Zeus.  The  multi- 
tude which  gathere*!  here  from  every 
part  of  Hoi  bus  carrie<l  back  to  their  homes  the  feeling  of 
a  common  kinship,  and  the  love  of  Greek   ideals. 

Other,  Ufw  not*^!,  games  Avero  the  Pythian,  given  in 
honour  of  Aptillo  near  his  shrine  at  Delphi;  the  Nemean, 
in  honour  of  Zeus  at  Nemea  in  Argolis  ;  and  the  Istlimniti, 
in  honour  of  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Special    !■■•   -'■■-    I  ■ -'  ■    these   L'rnn.u  >  <\'- 

brations  v  f  (Ireec*-.  iIi.k   v,  .rr 

special  festivals  more  local  in  their  character.     These  were 

holidftv  f!  •     *     *      -ven  in  hontmr  of  certain  jleities, 

ntnl  for  t  rerreation.      They  consisted   of 

],  :<1  other  diversions  in 


Panathexaic  Vasb 
(Olb  centurjr  a.  c.) 
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Mliicli  the  people  took  part.      There  Avere  a  mimlKT  of  \\\i-o 
fej^tivals  in  Attira.     The  most  iinportaiit  of  tliom  Averc:  tin 
Paiiathenie'a,  given  in  honour  of  Athena;  the  Dionys'ia,  in 
honour  of  the  g(Ki  of  wine,  Diony'sus;  and  the  Kleumn'ia,  in 
honour  of   the  goddess  Demeter,     The  last  name<l  festival 
was  of  peculiar  interest,  especially  to  those  who  li 
initiated  into  the  secret  rites  of  this  worship.     It  < 
of  a  solemn  procession  in  which  every  one  might  take  part, 
from  Athens  by  the   "sacretl  way"  to  the  city  of  Eleu.sis, 
the  seat  of  the  mysterious  worship  of  the  god<less.      The 
f  ceremonies  and  doctrines  attending  this  worship  were 
•d  the   "Eleusinian  mysteries,"   of  which  no    one  was 
supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  except  the  initiated. 

II.      I'mk  Bkoinninos  ok  CIrkkk  Akt 

Character  of  Greek  Art. — The  art  of  Greece,  like  that 
of  the  Orient,  was  closely  related  to  religion.  But  (Jreek  art 
was  as  different  from  Oriental  art  Jis  the  Greek  religion  was 
diflferent  from  the  Oriental  religion.  The  gcnls  of  Babylon, 
who  dwelt  among  the  stars,  could  l)e  approjicheil  only  In- 
lofty  temples,  tov.ering  towards  the  sky.  The  grim  religion  of 
Kg^'pt  prmluced  imposing  s^tructures  which  were  gigantic  and 
awe-in.spiring.  liut  the  Greek  religion  ap|>ealed  more  strong- 
ly to  human  sympathy  and  reveale<l  a  finer  sense  of  beauty. 
It  pro<luced  an  art  which  showed  the  marks  of  taste  and 
reason,  of  moderation,  of  symmetry,  and  proper  proportion. 
Some  of  the  early  features  of  Greek  art  were  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  East;  but  its  distinctive  character  was  due 
to  the  refined  taste  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  That  which 
we  most  admire  in  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Greek  statue  is  that 
combination  of  artistic  qualities — simplicity  of  design,  pi  i <i 
of  form,  .symmetry  of  structure,  and  sincerity  of  e\pre>  ;. 
— which  we  can  find  in  no  earlier  people. 

The  Greek  Temple. — For  the  highest  expression  of  Greek 
art  we  must  lotik  to  the  temple.  During  the  historical  period 
we  find  in  Greece  no  royal  palaces  like  those  in  AR.syria  or 
Eg>'pt,  or  even  like  those  previously  built  on  Greek  soil  at 
TlrAns  and  Mycenae.     The  architectural  skill  and  taste  of  the 
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(ireek»  were  de\'ote<l  almmt  entirely  to  the  sen-ice  of  the 

i:«»ilv.     1      ■    ■    V   city   the  temple  waa  the  most  beautiful 
.u  <l  < ...  -  object. 

In  it}<  (iesipj  the  (ir(H>k  temple  wjus  h  simple  rcmf  supported 


i.t-  .-..i,,. 


..,,.1 


•rujf?  a  space 


i  iii-liko-i}    li\-   fiiiir-  \v -ilK         It 


1^  1^  ;i         (But)  (Uc<t) 


8  (But) 

TvPEa  or  tub  Gbeek  Tkm 

1.  ia  MiUa :  1  proityle :  S.  wplitproityla;  I.  ; 

l*wthenon>:  N.  dam  ;  O.  opirtbodounu :  ii,  mitUMo 

IS  '  this  design  grew  out  of  the  form  of  a  dwell- 

ing .<•  of  wood,  with  a  front  porch.     At  first  the 

building  had  two  columns  in  front  (in  arUis),  and  then  four 
rolumns  (p:  '  ' .'  'N-rwards  it  had  also  four  columns  in 
tin-  n.'.r  I."  .  and  fin:iHy  the  whole  building  was 

Mi'  by  a  c<M  ').     The  inclosed  space 

111  I..:  ....^i.st  temph.  p..; ... .  st«l  of  a  principal  part 

{na'M  or  cella),  in  which  wa  the  statue  of  the  deity, 

and  a  r.  I'Uthod'omus),  \.  tuch  contained  the  trea- 

sures of 

Ordrm  of  iirrek  ArchHeclure.— As  the  (Jreeks  broke  away 

from  il< ritioiial  architecture  of  the  Kastem  peoples, 

they  il<  .styU«i  of  architecture  of  their  own.     These 

.  are  distiiipiiislie«l  <  '  •  v  the  forms  of 

nd  the  surtiioinitiiiK  The  earliest 

style  was  the  Doric,  so  called  In  <-aus4<  it  was  supposed  to 

hnv     *      - ng^he  Dorian  jHn|>lrof  the  Peloponnesus. 

Tl  t  and  ni«»  t  .liuiiitie«l  ^1yl«^    The  eolumn 

ha.:  "•,  and  the  rajntai  rorisis'  'v  of  a 

cifi .- ...  Jiinto*!  by  a  .siiuarc  .slab,      i .^Ic  was 

used  mostly  during  this  early  pcricMl,  but  it  was  always 
gri      '  the  (Invks.     -\  later  style  \.a^    '      '      ir, 

ill  >ii  was  more  blen<ier  and  re^t•  a 
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distinct  base,  and  the  capital  was  adorned  with  a  spiral  roll, 
or  volute.  A  third  style,  develope<l  still  later,  wan  callc'l 
the  Corinthian,  which  wa«  a  mere  modification  of  the  lonir 
— the  capital  being  somewhat  more  ornate  and  end»elli8hc<l 
vvith  dcKigns  taken  from  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus  plant. 


Doric 


Jonio 
Ordebs  op  Grbek  Architkcture 


Corinthitm 


While  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  did  not  reach  its 
highest  development  during  this  period,  it  yet  acquired  a 
distinctly  Hellenic  character  ••ml  slwmoil  the  Greek  taste 
for  simplicity  and  symmetry. 

Early  Greek  Sculpture. — The  art  oi  .<tuipiuic  did  not  make 
as  rapid  progress  in  this  period  as  did  architecture.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  examples  which  are  left  to  us  are  crude  and  arch- 
aic. We  can  see  the  first  feeble  efforts  to  break  away  from 
the  stiff  and  conventional  forms  of  the  East,  and  to  ^ve  to 
stone  the  features  of  life.  The  influence  of  religion  is  seen 
in  the  early  attempts  to  represent  the  gods  in  the  form  of 
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men;  hut  these  attempts  arc  Huggestive  of  idobi  rather  than 

Ktatueei.     The  credit   of  giving  to  Htatues   a   more  Ufelike 

appearance  is  a.scril>etl  to  the  mythical  DaHl'iUus,  who  was 

said  to  \ie  a  native  of  Athens.     Schools  of  sculpture  grew  up 

in  the  cities  of  SanuM   and 

Chios  in  Asiatic  (Jrecce;  at 

Xtl'"-.  -Kgina.  and  Athens, 

111    l.uri^ipean  CJrcece;    and 

especially    at    SeU'nus,-   in 

Sicily.     We  have  preserved 

to  us  some  of  the  sculp- 
tured    reliefs    from    the 

toinpio  of  St'linus.      lliese 

roriM^t  of  small  groups  of 
fsenting  mytho- 
^  nes,   and    arc 

<;it\t.i   in  a  very   rude 

f;i>!in.M.     But  they  are  in- 

trri'>tiiiK.  as  they  show  the 

tut.  •decoration.     Among  thestK 

intluences  which  led  to  the  improvement  of  sculpture 
fhirinc  this  time  were  the  encouragement  given  to  physical 
triiiiitie  find  the  custom  of  erecting  at  Olympiu  statues  to 
Ml'  '  tcs.     But  it  is  not  until  the  close  of  this 

pet.    .  >cc  the  sculpture  bepnning  to  acquire  some 

of  those  artistic  ({ualities  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
architecture. 


III.     The  Greek  Lanouagb  and  Early  Literature 

The  (ireek  lAncuace. — Another  strong  bond  which  united 
tin-  \:i'  '        flreck  |)oople  iguage. 

Thi^   l:  ■:  means  of  <-<  u,  and 

pnsirved  among  them  the  feeling  of  kinship.  It  also 
s'|)rvr.it«l  them  from  the  outside  "barbarian"  v.'orid,  and 
I  ttiitt  liuted  to  the  grov.th  of  a  d'.stinct  Hellenic  culture. 
\  •  I  branch  of  the  great   Aryan  or  Indo-Kun>pc>an 

f  I'  (ireok  ejirlv  MM»ii.«<,He<l  tlie  other  laiiLriiiii!!^  of  this 
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group  as  an  instrument  of  thought  and  expression.  By 
meanH  of  this  remarkable  language  the  (Jreeks  pro<lucc(l  a 
literature  which  ha-s  given  them  a  high  place  among  the 
moet  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  We  can  here  take  only 
a  hasty  glance  at  tin-  (/r<mfli  of  flu>  litor.tnr*.  <liiring  this 
formative  period. 

Decline  of  Epic  I'ociry.  -  At  the  l>e;;innin;;  ul  liie  pcriM.i 
the  (Jrcoks  already  pf)S8es8ed  the  **  poems  of  Homer."  Tlioc 
poems  pictured  in  matchless  verse  the  glories  of  the  past,  and 
recounted  the  deeds  of  gods  and  hertics.  The  epic  was  thus 
the  poetry  of  action,  and  as  such  the  Homeric  epic  could  not 
Ik*  C(|ualled.  It  was  feebly  imitate*!  l>y  a  chu^s  of  poets 
called  the  Homer'idii',  who  still  sang  of  the  legends  of  Troy 
and  of  mythical  heroes.  A  new  and  lower  kind  of  epic  was 
intrmluced  by  Hesiod,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Brwitia.  This  kind  of  epic  was  didactic  in  its  character; 
that  is.  written  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  "Theo- 
gony"  of  Hesiod  is  a  sort  of  the<ilogical  treatise  containing 
a  description  of  the  gods  and  the  reli^ous  faith  of  the 
ancient  fJreeks.  The  "Works  and  Days"  is  a  ix)em  of  com- 
mon life,  describing  the  laboui-s  of  the  farmer  and  inter- 
spersed with  wholesome  moral  advice. 

Transition  to  Lyric  Poetry. — With  the  decline  of  the  epic, 
or  the  poetry  of  action,  there  arose  a  new  kind  of  poetry  more 
closely  related  to  human  thoughts  and  feelings.  This  is 
shown  in  what  are  called  the  elegiac,  the  iambic,  and  finally 
the  lyric  verse.  The  elegiac  and  the  iambic  poetry,  Hke  the 
older  epic,  made  their  first  appearance  among  the  lonians. 
The  elegy  was  serious  in  its  character,  sometimes  used  to 
express  feelings  of  sadness,  and  sometimes  patriotic  in  its 
appeals.  The  chief  elegiac  poet«  were  Calli'nus  of  Ephesus, 
and  Tyrtaj'us  of  Athens.  It  is  siud  that  Tyrtaus  was  sent 
to  Sparta  during  the  Me8.senian  wars  to  iaspire  the  Spartan 
soldiers  with  an  heroic  spirit.  The  iambic  poetry,  differing 
from  the  elegy,  was  the  poetry  of  wit  and  satire,  and  devoted 
to  raillery  and  invective.  Its  chief  representative  xvas 
Archd'ochus,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Paros.  These  two 
forms  of  prietry — the  elegiac  and  the  i amine — prepare^l  the 
way  for  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  form  of  the  lyric. 
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The  ifkilian  Lyric  Poetry. — The  first  form  of  lyric  poetry 
apiM'urpd  on  the  .-l'x>liaii  iHland  of  Lesbos  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
(onsistwl  of  HongK  intended  to  \ye  sung  by  a  single  voice 
luiutiipanitMl  by  the  lyre.  The  chief  poets  of  .-t^olia  were 
M(;i  'ij«,  Avho  Hang  <if  patriotism  and  war;  Sappho,  who 
^allg  <»f  love;  and  Ana'creon, 
who  sang  of  the  pleasures  of 
life.  Of  tkcKc  Sappho  is 
preeminent.  To  the  (Jrceks 
{<he  Wius  "the  {KietesB/'  as 
Homer  was  "the  poet."  Of 
the   few    fragments    of    her 

work    vhirh    remain    t-.  Gbeek  Lt»m 

nKMi(*rn     rritirs    can    li.- 

i-xpn-sis  their  admiration.  Says  one,  "Of  all  the  illustrious 
urtiHts  of  all  literature,  Sappho  is  the  one  whose  every  word 
has  a  peculiar  and  unmistakable  perfume,  a  seal  of  absolute 
l»«'rf«Mfi<.fi  le  grace  "  (Symonds). 

The  IKiri.i  i  i  i  ortry. — Another  form  of  lyric  poetry 
was  cultivatetl  by  the  Dorians.  It  comprised  hymns,  or 
ffinrusrn,  to  l)e  stmg  by  a  number  of  voices  at  the  public 
\'..rvliip  of  the  g«ls,  or  at  public  festivals.  The  chorus, 
a*  <l  by  dances  or  processional  marches,  v.a.s  n«)t  a 

nc  ^  in  (Jreece.     But  it  was  reduced  to  a  more  regular 

ftMin  under  the  influence  of  three  poets — Alcman,  Steeich'- 
♦»r'  '   '     '  n. 

iate«l  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  persons 
-itinitiK  thr  rhoruM.  The  movement  <jf  the  singers  from 
right  to  left  Ix'forc  the  altar,  and  the  part  of  the  hynuj,  or 
<Mle,  sung  during  this  movement,  were  called  the  "strophe"; 
Hm  '  "ft   to  ri'.'  responding 

p  ■    ralle<l  i  .   '• 

1  an  after-part,  sung,  after  these  mo>*c- 

•  • -   "«■-    ...... I'M  tf-ff.  ».v  the  chorus  when  standing  still, 

and  ralletl  the  "ep'o'. 

^  I  a  .'•|M'<ial  form  to  the  chorus  in 

tl'                .  <•  AMiir  gotl.     The  chorus  of  fifty 

Miigri-M  was  arranged  about  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
and  the  h^  • '  nith  dancing,  gestures, 
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ami  mimetic  features.     This  choral  hymn  wur  kiumn  an  the 
"dith'yramb,"  and  from  it  sprang  the  later  drama. 

1\.        l.AULV    (iULKK    rilllXJSOPHY 

The  Karl}'  Ionic  School. — While  the  poet«  were  singing  the 
praises  of  the  ginls,  there  arose  a  chuw  of  thinkers  who  were 
not  incUne<l  to  accept  the  old  mythological  stories.  These 
men  first  appeared  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  they  came  into  contact  with  the  scientific  notions  of 
the  East;  and  these  ideas  furnished  a  kind  of  starting 
point  for  Greek  philosophy.  The  Egyptians  ami  the 
Assyrians  had  made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy;  and  their  scientific  ideas  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  people  of  Asia  .Minor. 

The  first  of  the  (Ireek  philosophers  wius  Tha'les,  who  was 
l>orn  at  Miletus  and  w:us  of  Phcenician  descent.  He  wiis  first 
of  all  a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  He  is  said  to  have 
measured  the  height  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  by  their 
shadows  and  to  have  predicted  an  eclipse.  As  he  studied 
the  universe  he  wjis  le<l  to  l>elieve  that  every  tiling  has  l>een 
evolved  from  one  substance,  and  that  that  substaiu-e  was 
water,  or  some  form  of  moisture. 

Other  philosophers  of  Miletus  were  .\ria\iiii  iiics  and 
Anaximan'der — the  former  believing  that  the  primitive 
substance  v,as  air,  and  the  latter  that  it  was  some  kind  of 
unknown  matter  without  definite  quaUties.  Another  philo- 
sopher appeared  a  little  later  in  the  Ionian  city  of  Eph'esus; 
this  was  Heracli'tus,  who  l)elieved  that  the  original  substance 
was  /ire,  and  that  everything  is  in  a  state  of  peri)ctual  move- 
ment, or,  as  he  said,  "all  things  flow." 

The  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras. — Another  school  of  philo.so- 
phy  was  founded  by  Pythag'oras,  who  was  a  native  of  Samos, 
an  Ionian  city  of  Asia  Minor.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
in  Eg>'pt,  and  perhaps  in  Phcenicia  and  in  Babylon,  and 
to  have  absorbed  the  wisdom  of  these  countries.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  called  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  He 
finally  settled  at  Croton  in  southern  Italy,  and  his  philo- 
sophy exercised  a  great  influence  in  Magna  Graecia.     Pytha- 
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goras  was  first  of  all  a  mathematician;  and  he  looked  at 
everything  through  mathematical  eyes.  He  saw  that  every- 
thing possesses  number,  either  one  or  many;  and  hence  he 
reasoned  that  number  is  the  principle  of  everything.  He 
was  ulso  :i  religious  and  moral  teacher,  and  he  organized  a 
8€?crct  fnitornity.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  cultivate 
the  hiplu-st  virtue  nmong  its  members. 

The  Eleatle  Philosophy. — Still  another  school  of  philosophy 
arose  in  K'lca  (Ve'lia),  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  called 
the  Elcat'lc  school.  This  was  also  connected,  like  the  others, 
with  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  since  its  founder,  whose  name 
was  -\ein»ph'anc8,  originally  came  from  that  part  of  Hellas. 
Tlus  philosopher  embodied  his  ideas  in  a  poem  "On  Na- 
ture." As  he  looked  at  the  world,  he  saw  that  all  things 
are  parts  of  one  complete  and  harmonious  whole;  and  hence 
to  express  his  idea  in  a  brief  form  he  used  this  phrase,  "The 
All  is  One."  He  also  affirmed  that  the  one  universal  prin- 
ciple which  comprehends  and  controls  even»'thing  else,  is 
CJod.  The  greatest  philosopher  of  this  schotil  was  Par- 
men'ides.  He  distinguished  between  the  world  of  sense, 
which  is  only  appearance,  and  the  world  of  reason,  which  is 
reality.  If  by  the  aid  of  the  reason  we  look  below  the  surface 
of  thingx.  we  shall  find,  he  says,  an  ultimate  principle  which 
<I<K!«  not  rhafige — an  absolute  Being,  ever  the  same,  yes- 
tenlay,  to-day,  and  forever. 

Surh  ideas  were  opposed  to  the  old  mythological  notions 
contained  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  show  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  C'ireoks  was  tending  to  ele\'ate  and  purify 
the  ol«l  religiouj*  ideius. 

We  can  thus  sec  in  the  rjreek  reUgion,  art.  literature,  and 
philosophy  the  evidences  of  the  growing  refinement,  versa- 
tility, and  power  of  the  (Jreek  mind,  which  was  gra<iually 
expnavting  itself  in  a  distinctive  Hellenic  culture,  (hfferent 
from  that  of  any  other  ancient  people.  The  growth  of  such 
a  common  culture  shou's  that  the  Cireekn,  although  liroken 
np  into  tnaiiv  small  eity  states,  were  yet  bound  together  in 
tltiMigiii  ki,.i  feeling  m  one  great  nation,  which  extended 
from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  shores  of  Sicily. 
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PERIOD    III.     THE    SirPREMACY    AND    DECLINE    OF 
ATHENS  (.'><M)-3.'>J>  B.C.) 

CHAPITER  X 

THE  \\  AMs  will!   I'KRSIA 

I.    The  First  pEuai.vx  Invasion,  under  Darius 

Greece  and  Persia. — We  have  thus  far  traced  the  l>eRinningH 
of  the  (Jreek  political  system,  and  the  first  steps  in  the 
growth  of  a  common  Hellenic  culture.  We  have  seen  hem- 
the  Greeks  broke  away  from  the  old  monarchical  idesis  of 
the  East,  and  laid  the  basis  of  freer  and  more  democratic 
institutions.  We  have  also  seen  how  they  l)egan  to  develop 
a  higher  intellectual  life  and  a  finer  aesthetic  taste  than  had 
hitherto  existed  among  the  peoples  r)f  the  Orient.  With  the 
e.xtension  of  the  colonies,  the  influence  of  this  new  civiliza- 
tion was  beginning  to  be  felt  on  nearly  every  shore  of  tin- 
Mediterranean — in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  in  southern  Ital> 
and  Sicily.  But  now  came  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  Greek  people,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  defend 
their  very  existence.  Their  cities,  their  colonies,  their 
commerce,  their  free  institutions,  and  their  new   culture 
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were  all  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  encroachments 
of  Persia.  This  great  world  empire,  having  absorbed  all 
the  nionarcliies  of  the  Elast,  was  now  brought  into  contact 
uith  the  city  states  of  Greece.  Persia  had  extended  her 
power  t  "lores  of  the  ii^gean.     Her  armies  had  already 

crosRCil  iivpont  into  Europe,  and  held  lands  extending 

Ui  the  very  l>orders  of  Thessaly.  We  are  now  about  to 
witnri«  a  conflict  which  is  perhaps  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
world;  it  \»ill  certainly  decide  the  question  whether  Greek 
r\\  is  to  survive,  or  whether  Europe  is  to  become 

a  I  of  the  Orient. 

Thr  Asiatic  ('ItieM  and  the  Ionian  Revolt.— This  great 
St  niggle  lK>t\\(>en  the  t^t,  represented  by  Persia,  and  the 
West,  represent«i  by 
(ireife,  lK'g:in  with  the 
n«voIt  of  the  (ircck  citii's 
iti  A.«ua  .Minor.  We  r«- 
iiietnl>er  that  these  cities 
gre.v  up  .OS  the  result  <»f 
the  early  migrations  <  ' 
the  CJreeks  ."icross  tin 
.f^gean  S«?a.  Tlie  m<j«t 
important  nf  tln-s«-  . 
•.vere  in  Ionia;  -.nv . 
most  influential  of  tic 
Ionian  citiexwas  MiU  ••: 
These  rtties  main? 
their  in<le{)(>n<lenr< 
longtime.  Hut  win  ■  > 
new  empire  of  Lydia 
amse  in  Asia  Mi  -  *'  rv 
passoil  under  t :  i\ 

of  the  l.ydian  kiu|pi,  llie 
miMt  noted  of  whom  was 
Od^uM   (560-546   R.  c). 

I'nder  the  Lydian  rule,  the  Greeks  were  well  treuieu  and 
tlieir  rights  rmpeeted.  A  great  ehftnfle,  however,  oeeurred 
when  l.y<iia  was  conquered  by  Perma,  and  the  .\siatie  Greeks 
l)era!n»'    •»  •  ••  •-♦».*.  PenUui  empire.    T'**^  ^'•••^«  now  ruled 
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by  tyrants  under  the  control  of  the  Persian  satrap  whose 
capital  vas  at  Sardis.  The  revolt  against  Persia  began  at 
the  city  of  Miletus  (500  b.  c);  it  soon  spread  to  the  other 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  to  the  (J reck  colonics  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace. 

In  their  extremity  the  cities  appealed  to  1  ijrojM'iin  (Ireece 
for  assistance.     Sparta  refused  to  give  any  help.     But  Athens 
vot«d  to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  aid  their  "kin  l)eyond 
the  sea."     To  this  was  added  a  small  squadron  of  five  shijjs 
sent  by  Eretria,  a  city  friendly  to  Miletus,     With  this  aid 
the  lonians  captured  and  burnetl  the  Persian  capital  Sai  '' 
On  their  retreat  from  the  city  the  Athenians  suffered  as*, 
defeat;    and  disheartened  they  returned   to  (Ireece.     The 
Asiatic  cities  continued  their  resistance;    but  on  account 
of  their  relative  weakness,  and  especially  their  lack  of  union, 
they  could  not  cope  with  the  forces  of  Persia.     The  Per-' 
gained  a  decisive  naval  battle  off  the  Httle  island  of  I.:i   ;> 
near  Miletus.     Miletus  was  then  captured  and  burned ;  and 
the  remaining  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  soon  reduced  to 
submission  (493  B.  c).     This  revolt  furnished  an  example 
of  the  lack  of  strength  that  results  from  a  too  great  love  of 
lil)erty  and  the  failure  to  unite  in  a  common  cause. 

Plans  of  Darius  against  Greece. — Whether  or  not  the  Per- 
sian king.  Darius,  had  up  to  this  time  thought  of  conquering 
Greece,  he  was  now  determined  at  least  to  ])unish  the  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretria  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
For  this  purpose  he  organized  an  expedition  (492  b.  c), 
consisting  of  land  and  naval  forces,  and  placed  it  under  the 
commaml  of  his  son-ih-law  Mardo'nius.  This  expedition  was 
to  invade  Greece  by  way  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  this  first  attempt  to  inva<le 
Greece  was  a  complete  failure;  for  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  was 
wrecked  off  the  rocky  point  of  Mt.  Athos.  This  failure, 
however,  did  not  discourage  the  Persian  king.  He  now 
determined  not  simply  to  punish  Athens  and  Eretria, 
but  to  subdue  all  the  cities  of  Greece  which  would  not 
recognize  his  authority.  To  test  their  loyalty,  he  sent 
his  heralds  among  them,  demanding  "earth  and  water"  as 
a  token  of  their  submission.     Most  of  the  island  states, 
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fearing  attacks  from  the  Persian  fleet,  yielded— including 

Kgina.  ofT  the  coast  of  Atf  "         of  the  cities  of  the 

|HMutisul:i   li»'-itate<l;    but     \  Sparta  stood   firm, 

and  even  treated  the  royal  iicralds  with  indignity.  The 
Ktanti  taken  by  these  leading  states  was  a  good  omen, 
for  it  showe<l  that  (Ireoce  might  yet  be  united  in  the  face 
(»f  H  roininou  driiiCfr. 

Pemlan  InvoMlon  under  Datfai  and  Artrnpherneii. — The  new 
expedition  of  Uariua  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Median 
gctioral,  Datis.  and  the  king's  nephew  Artapher'nes.  Instead 
of  following  the  previous  course  of  Mardonius  and  risking 
:in<»lher  disjintor  at  Mt.  Athos.  the  new  generals  proceetled 
dire<'tly  across  the  sea.  Their  fleet  consiste<l.  it  is  said,  of 
six  hundred  triremes.  On  their  way  they  captured  Naxos 
ai  '  '-d  its  inhabitants  to  slavery.     But  they  spared 

I).  seat  of  the  .shrine  of  Apollo.     They  scnm  landetl 

on  the  island  of  Kulxpa.  and  attjickeil  the  city  of  Kretria. 
After  a  gallant  defemrc,  the  city  fell  by  the  treacherj'  of 
two  of  its  citizens.  It  was 
burne<l  and  its  jieople  were 
eiuilave<l.  The  Persians  now 
crcwsed   over   to   Attica   to 

mete    out  a  similar  punish- 
ment   to    Athens,      By    the 

udvire  «»f   '  the  ban- 

ished  .\tlii  \rant    now 

in  the  enemy's   service,  the 

Persians  lamled  on  the  shore 

of    Atticii   near  the  plain  of 

Mur'athoii. 
.Mll(ladp«  and  the  Uattlc  of 

Marathon  i  VM)  B.C.). — Upon 

Athcii.s  now  n'st«'«|  the  chief 

duty   of   •hfiixling  (Sreece. 

She   colle<'ted   an   army  and 

sent  it  to  meet  the  invaders. 

It  wiiM  le<l  by  the  ten  strategi. 

«>  '•*,  who  ti 

I.  One  <- 


MiLTiAon  (So-called) 


each  in  his 
H.     To  him 
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it  fleemed  neeemary  to  attack  the  PerHianfl  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  The  other  generals  were  (hvided  in  their  opinions, 
but  finally  decided  to  yield  to  the  advice  of  Miltiades  and 
to  give  to  him  the  chief  command.  A  swift  runner  was 
despatchecl  to  Spartn  with  a  request  to  that  city  for  ai<l. 
This  aid  was  promised ;  hut  it  was  delayed  on  account  of  a 
Spartan  superstition  that  an  army  should  not  l>e  sent  away 
liefore  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  The  only  assistance 
which  the  Athenians  received  was  from  the  friendly  city 
of  IMata*a.  which  sent  its  entire  army,  a  thousand  fighting 
men,  raising  the  total  force  to  ten  or  eleven  thou.san<l. 
The  Greeks  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  town  of  Mara- 
thon. Opposite  them 
the  Persians  were 
stationetl  nearer  the 
sea  and  supporteti  hy 
their  fleet.  The  battle 
line  of  the  (J reeks  >\as 
e(|uai  in  length  to  that 
of  the  Persians,  but 
the  centre  was  made 
weak  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  wings. 
At  a  given  signal,  the 
Greeks,  heedless  of 
superior  numbers  and 
the  terrible  shower  of  arrows,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The 
battle  v.jus  long  and  ol>stinate.  The  Persians  drove  back 
the  \.eak  centre  of  the  Athenians  and  pressed  forwards  in  the 
intervening  space.  But  the  strong  wings  of  the  (Jreek  army 
closed  upon  the  enemy  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Persians  were  pursued  to  their  ships,  and  with  great 
diflficulty  embarked  and  sought  refuge  upon  the  open  sea. 
Not  entirely  discouraged,  the  Persians  sailed  directly  to 
Athens,  hoping  to  find  the  city  unguarded.  But  Miltiades 
made  a  forced  march  to  Athens;  and  the  Persians,  when 
they  arrived,  found  the  city  protected  by  the  victorious 
army  of  Miltiades.  Foiled  at  every  point,  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes  sailed  with   their  defeated   forces   back    io   .\sia. 
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When  the  full  moon  was  passed,  the  Spartan  army  arrived 
to  find  that  Marathon  had  been  won. 

The  Athenians  were  entitled  to  look  upon  Marathon  as 
their  own  battlefield.  The  Spartans  paid  the  highest  tribute 
to  tli«'ir  valour.  The  poets  of  Greece  vieil  with  one  another 
.sinRiiig  the  praises  of  the  dead  heroes.  A  monumental 
mound  was  thrown  up  in  their  honour,  which  remains  to 
the  present  day.  Two  statues  were  erectcfl  to  Miltiaxles, 
one  at  .Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi.  While  the  battle 
•  »f  Marathon  did  not  end  the  struggle  l>etween  the  Kast  and 
the  West,  it  marked  an  important  step  towards  the  ascend- 
ency of  Athens  in  (Jreece,  and  of  Greece  in  the  civiUzation 
of  the  worUl. 

II.  Athens  ditrino  the  Ten  Years'  Respite  (490-4SO  h.  r.) 

Drniorratir  Progrtsi  »t  Athens. — After  the  battle  of  Mura- 
tlioii  there  was  an  interval  of  ten  years  l>eforo  the  next 
IVrsmii  invasion.  During  this  time  Athens  wjis  striving  to 
maintain  her  democratic  institutions,  and  to  strengthen  her.: 
jKJwer  for  the  next  attack.  As  .Miltiades  was  looke<l  upon 
as  a  friend  of  the  oligarchical  party,  he  was  calle<l  u|X)n 
to  answer  a  charge  of  deceiving  the  people.  He  hml  induce<l 
them  to  fit  out  for  him  a  naval  exiK^dition,  which  had  failed. 
This  furnished  to  the  popular  party  a  pretext  for  condemning 
him;  thin  w.is  <loiip,  and  the  hero  of  .Marathon  died  in  dis- 
grace. The  jM'opN-  also  drove  into  exile  all  the  friends  of 
llippias^the  banishe<l  tyrant  who  had  aided  the  Persians  in  the 
rfci-  ♦  ■  •  •  '•if>n.  The  |H>pular  party  overcame  all  op|K)ration, 
uir  <ld  completely  the  reins  of  government.    .Ml  poli- 

tical tj  .  !iice<l  to 

liest  to  •  lien  the   \ 

ArlMtideo  and  Thmtbttocleii. —  Rut  even  in  the  popular  party 

there  wrn*  ilifTinni  vi«'^  *     ''      '      '    '•    'Wiping 

the  power  of  Atlu'iis       I  Id  by 

.-XristiMes;   the  pr^t^n's.six  r  \  u-w  \i\    1  •••« 

was  highly  ealtHMuwl  by  lUv  |h*oj)1o,  .-     ...in 

*'the  Just."     He  had  Mup|X)rte«l  the  democratic  reforms  ol 
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thon.     He  Mievetl  that  the  strength  of  Athens  depended 
upon    preserving    the    institutions    and    maint^ning    the 

policy  that  hml  already  made 
her  great,  and  that  no  change 
would  improve  her  condi- 
tion. Thcmistocles,  on  the 
other  hand,  believed  that 
the  Mate  should  not  rest 
entirely  upon  the  p;u?t,  hut 
should  prepare  itself  for  the 
future.  The  success  which 
Athens  had  already  attained 
should  not  blind  her  eyes  to 
the  nee<l  of  new  achieve- 
ments. These  two  stater- 
men,  though  differing  widely 
in  their  character  and  vievs. 
were  etjually  conscientious 
and  devoted  to  ♦'>«'  liit.n-st^ 
of  their  country 

The  Naval  ProKranunc  of 
Themi-Htocles. — Themistocles no  doubt  saw  more  cUmiIv  than 
Aristides  the  need  of  preparing  for  a  ne\:  struggle  with 
Persia.  He  also  saw  that  in  the  coming  conflict  Athens, 
the  chief  object  of  Persia's  hatred,  must  again  bear  the 
brunt  of  Persia's  attack.  Persia  was  l>oth  a  great  military 
and  a  great  naval  power.  In  any  future  conflict,  if  Sparta 
was  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  military  power  of  Greece. 
Athens  should  l>e  recognized  as  its  chief  maritime  power. 
There  w:i.s  also  another  consideration  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  Themistocles.  Athens  was  now  embroiled  inawarwitli 
.'Egina,  the  neighbouring  island  state  which  had  shown  a 
sympathy  with  Persia.  ^Egina  had  already  a  strong  fleet. 
The  only  hope  of  %N'inning  in  this  war  was  by  meeting  ships 
with  ships.  With  arguments  such  as  these  Themistocles 
enforced  upon  the  people  the  nee<l  of  a  strong  navy.  That 
the  new  naval  project  might  be  carried  through  without 
hindrance,  Aristides  was  ostracized;  and  Themistocles  be- 
came the  leader  at  Athens  without  a  rival. 


Thskhtoolbs  ( 
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AtheiM  Beeomes  a  Maritime  Power. — Through  the  building 
of  a  strong  fleet  and  the  construction  of  an  adequate  harbour, 
Athens  six)n  Ixvame  the  greatest  naval  power  in  Greece.  The 
HtM'i  \v{i.s  huilt  with  the  aid  of  the  silver  mines  recently 
opened  at  Laurium  in  the  south  of  Attica.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  that  the  product  of  these  mines,  which  belonged 
to  the  state,  should  be  divided  among  the  citizens.  But 
Th<  ■'•!<  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and 

in«i  "m  to  devote  the  prooee<ls  of  the  mines  to  the 

building  of  war  ships.  In  a  short  time  Athen.s  possesseil 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes,  far  outnuml>ering  that  of 
.4%pna  or  of  any  other  Greek  city.  About  this  time — 
per  -tocles  also  tran.sferre<l  the  harbour 

of    \  :    of  Phale'rum.  which   was   exposed 

alike  to  storms  and  to  enemies,  to  the  Pirse'us,  which  was 
far  better  adapted  for  a  naval  station.  This  new  i>ort  was 
surroundcnl  by  natural  defences,  but  was  now  further  streng- 
thened by  fortificjitions.  On  account  of  these  works  Themis- 
tocles  may  projKTly  l)e  reganl«M!  is  tlu>  fi>nii(l«r  «tf  the 
maritime  great  news  of  Athens. 

The  ("  -'of  Corinth  (481  n.<  j.-    iiui  i  lu'inisiDries  saw 

that  .\  ue.  even  with  her  new  navy,  could  not  with- 

stand the  power  of  Persia.  He  saw  that  the  safety  of  Greece 
flepende<l  upon  the  union  of  her  states.  At  his  suggestion  a 
coneresH  was  calle<i  at  Corinth  to  consider  the  means  of  a 
cor  •spond- 

iMJ  '  S  who 

were  jealous,  the  former  of  Sparta  and  the  latter  of  Athens. 
The  Greeks  in  their  conference  at  Corinth  agreed  to  lay  aside 
all  internul  jitrife,  un«l  art  together  against  the  common  foe. 
It  wa-  'ly  city  that  slue  " — 

that  ij<, "^ia.     It  was  also  i  of 

the  three  possible  lines  of  defence — namely,  the  vale  of 
Te  '  "  T>'yla»,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 

he  invader  was  nt   the  pass  of 
Tl  lip  of  the  new  <  of 

Gr«*^  — -   ^, I  fH.  which  was  u :ead 

of   the    Pcloponnesian  At   no  other   period   did 

Greece  e\'er  come  ^  '   nation  as  it  did  at 
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this  time  under  the  influence  of  the  great  Athenian  statesman 
Themistocles.  It  was  by  his  foreoight  and  geniuH  that 
not  only  Athens,  l)ut  CJreece  as  well,  was  made  ready  for 
the  next  great  war  \\ith  l*ersia. 


II 


llIK    .'^KCOND    PkRSIAX    INVASION,    UNDEU     XkUXES 


PreparationH  and  Advance  of  Xerxes. — While  the  flrooks 
were  thus  picpiiring  to  (U'fend  theinsclvtv  .-igjiinst  rersiu,  the 
Persians  were  making  the  most  formidable  preparations  for 


Routes  of  Pebsian  LNVASioifs 


their  next  invasion.  These  preparations  had  been  I)egun  by 
Darius,  but  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  in  Kpypt  an<l  \\<  r< 
finally  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the  king  himself.  Da;.  . 
wjus  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  a  man  of  far  greater  pre- 
tensions and  of  far  less  ability  than  his  father.  Promptetl 
to  take  up  the  task  left  unfinished  by  Darius,  he  called 
together  his  nobles  and  announced  his  purpose.     "As  Cyrus, 
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Camb>-8e0,  and  Dariiis,"  he  said,  "have  each  enlarfi:c(l  the 
empire,  I  vish  to  do  the  same.  I  propose  to  bridge  the 
Hellespont  and  march  through  P^urope,  and  fire  Athens  for 
I  uninm  S  .:  lis  -md  opposing  Datis  and  Artaphcrnes.  By 
rrdumiji  Atticu  and  (Jreece,  the  sky  will  be  the  only  boun- 
dary of  Persia"  f Herodotus,  VII.,  8).  Four  yean?  he  8ix»nt 
!'  irreat  expe<htion.     Infantry,  cavalry, 

I'  .         si  on«,  long  ships  for  bridges,  and  Avar 

slupH  for  battles  were  collected  from  various  Asiatic  nations. 
Thrro  years  were  spent  in  cutting  a  channel  through  the 
isthiinw  nf  Atlww,  t^>  avoid  the  promontory  near  which 
tt  ha<H)een  wrecked. 

:<  irces  at  Sardis,  Xerxes  marched  to  the 
IlolW-sitoii-  ing  into  Tlirace,  the  army  was  reenforced 

by  the  lit.  h.id  followed  by  way  of  t'  Here 

tlu'  grrat  rwtHl  his  immense  arnja  ithered, 

it  is  said,  from  forty-six  different  nations.  Here  were 
Persians  clatl  in  corselets  and  armed  with  great  bows  and 
short  javelins.  Here  were  F^thiopians  covered  with  the 
Mr  *  ■  "-asts  and  having  arrows  tipped  with  sharp  stones. 
11'  '     the    savages 

from  central  Asia,  and  the 
more  civilize<l  warriors 
fn>m  Aiwvria  »nd  Mmlia. 

A-  -MS 

fl..  .  u\- 

nl  to  more  than  a  million 
of  ruen.  The  fleet  con- 
M-'«<|    of    more    than 


f "..  «'1\  »•      huriilrf'l     >•  !i 


'I' 


'«h1  from  riid'Htcia.  '   ' 

' .  Ionia,  Cyprus,  and  other  mariti  i 


I  myopYi-« 

With  this 
I  '1  ovei^ 

u  Ivanced 

by  way  of  I  hraoo  afid  Macedonia  to  the  pass  at  Tempe,  and 

wa««  MiirpriHOf]  to  find  this  jKHnt  nbari'' ■•'       Mr-  •' -hed 

til'  '  igh  Thoxsalv  and  appn«irhc<l  t  -.f*, 

Il4llt|p<l    at     1'  ^  1,1 

]ni>f    till'    t||. 
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advance.  This  was  no  doubt  the  stronger t  defensive  point 
in  (ireece.  The  pass  itself  was  a  very  narrow  road' 
between  the  mountfuns  and  the  sea,  and  could  be  f':i  .; 
defended  by  a  small  force;  it  was  also  protected  from  an 
attack  from  the  sea  by  the  long  island  of  Euba?a,  so  that 
it  could  be  approached  from  the  north  only  through  the 
strait  at  Artemis'ium.  The  defence  of  the  pass  wjis 
intrusted  to  the  brave  Spartan  king  Ivcon'idas;  while 
the  strait  was  guarded  by  a  Grecian  fleet  under  a  Spar- 
tan admiral — the  Athenian  division  being  commanded 
by  Themistocles.  Leonidas  had  v.ith  him  about  four 
thousand  men,  including  three  hundred  Spartans,  whom 

he  stationed  l)ehin(l 
an  old  wall  once  built 
by  the  Phocians. 
That  the  whole 
Spartan  army  was 
not  hurried  to  the 
defence  of  this  most 
important  position, 
was  due  to  a  super- 
stition similar  to  that 
which  had  before  de- 
layed the  arrival  of 
the  Spartan  troop» 
at  Marathon.  But 
with  his  small  force 
Leonidas  determined 
to  hold  the  p:i.'vs.  For 
two  days  Xerxes  hurled  against  him  as  large  detachments  of 
his  army  as  he  was  able — but  in  vain.  Even  the  "Ten 
Thousand  Immortals"  were  repulsed.  Then  a  citizen  of 
Malis,  who  has  been  branded  as  the  "Judas  of  Greece," 
Ephial'tes  by  name,  revealed  to  Xerxes  a  secret  path  over 
the  mountains,  by  which  a  force  could  be  thrown  in  the  rear 
of  the  Spartan  position.  By  this  act  of  treachery  Thermopylae 
was  lost.  Leonidas  and  his  Spartan  band  preferred  death  to 
dishonour,  and  perished — examples  for  all  time  of  courage 
and  patriotic  devotion. 


Skat  of  tuk  Seco.nd  Persian  Was 

Route  of  Pf^nian  Army > >— 

Ooune  of  Penlaa  Fleet » 
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At  Art«tniRium  the  flrecian  fleet  was  held  to  it«  duty  by 
the  ifispiritifj  influftM-r  .  •  iprised 

nearly  thrw  huiHlmi  \i  ,  ti  were 

furnished  by  Athens.  By  persuasion,  and  even  by  brilwry, 
Thomistocles  influocil  the  Spartan  commander  to  hold  his 
|M»iitH)n,  I'or  thrive  succowive  days  the  (Ireeks  fought  the 
Persian  navy.  .Xlthough  the^e  battles  were  indecisive, 
they  prevented  the  Persians  from  approaching  Thermopylic 
by  the  sea.  But  when  the  news  came  that  Thermopylae 
was  lost,  it  Was  u>(l«>ss  to  hold  this  position  lorjger;  and 
the  fle<»t  rrtircl  soiit liw anls  to  the  island  of  Sal'amis.  .\ll 
central  (irtfr*   v.  ;i>  now  o|)en  to  the  invader. 

ThemlMtucloM  and  the  Battle  of  Salamto  (480  u.c.).— The 
army  of  XcTXi-s  pusheil  through  central  CJreece  into  Attica, 
burner  I  and  <lestroye<l  the  temples  on  the  Acropolis. 

The      i:  its     fled    to    the 

neighl>ouhng  t<Avn8.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  meanwhile  follows! 
the  (ireeks  to  S.tlHmis.  It  \s  ;i^ 
here   that     '  by    his 

influenceai;.      brought 

on  the  (lecisivc  battle  of  the  war. 
Tl  '     '■  '  <".sian     army    ha«! 

.  rr!  l  the  wall  thrown 

acrofw    the   isthmus  of  Corinth. 
and  itB  lejuiers  insisted  that  the     hattixokSalam.h.  : 
fleet  shr»uld   retire  to  the  same 

phirr       But    T'  saw    the   great  ut 

tigiitiiig  in   t)i<  i:ut    lietween   Sa  the 

Attic  shore,  where  only  a  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  could 
be  brought  into  action.  A  council  was  called,  and  in  the 
heat  of  debate  Tlniin.stocles  was  charged  with  l)eing  a 
"man    V.  If  ho  it    :i  "   now    that    Athens    was    lout. 

But  he  re|»li«'l  tha'  hundretl  and   eighty  war  ships 

at  his  command  he  could  found  a  city  anywhere.  He 
threatened  to  withdraw  his  vessels  and  sail  to  Italy 
if  the  allies  saw  flt  to  abandon  their  Athenian  com- 
rades. By  this  threat  the  allies  were  persuaded  to  stand 
firm  and  ficht  if  »'>"  str.it      But  to  prevent  any  further 
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indecision,  Theniigtoclcs  8cnt  a  mcsHenger  to  XerxcH,  giving 
the  acl\'ice,  iw  coming  from  a  friend,  that  the  GreekH  muHt 
he  attacked  imme<iiatcly  to  prevent  their  eBcapc.  XerxcK 
accordingly  ordered  up  hi8  fleet,  and  sent  the  Egyptian 
K(|nadron  to  the  strait  opp<ie<ite  Megaris,  to  prevent  any 
c«ca|)c  west  of  Sahimis.  At  this  juncture  Aristides  arriveil 
from  his  retirement  in  ^E^na,  and  pleaded  with  his  old  rival 
that  they  should  now  be  rivals  only  in  the  cause  of  Greece. 
He  announco<l  that  the  battle  miLst  take  place  at  Salamix. 
as  all  moans  of  escape  were  cut  off.  This  showetl  Themis- 
tocles  that  his  plans  had  been  successful. 

The  Greek  fleet  now  held  the  strait  east  of  Salamis.  The 
Persian  stjuadrons  gatheretl  on  it,s  front.  The  Phcenicians 
moved  in  heavy  columns  on  the  right  and  the  lonians  on 
the  left.  The  great  king  sat  upon  a  throne  erecte<l  on  the 
slope  of  Mt.  iEga'leoH  to  watch  the  conflict.  The  details 
of  this  battle  are  uncertain;  but  the  victory  of  the  Greeks 
was  decisive.  The  Phcenician  stjuadron,  upon  which  the 
king  chiefly  relied,  wjis  shatteretl.  Nearly  half  of  the 
Persian  fleet  was  destroyetl;  and  a  new  glory  crownetl  the 
loyal  states  of  Greece. 

Continuance  of  the  War  under  Mardonius. — The  victory  at 
Salamis  had  broken  the  naval  power  of  Persia;  but  the  land 
forces  were  still  intact.  Xerxes,  however,  seemed  to  regard 
the  cause  of  Persia  as  lost,  and  ordere<^l  a  general  retreat  of  the 
army.  He  directe<l  the  remnant*  of  his  fleet  to  hasten  to  the 
Hellespont  to  guard  the  bridges  by  which  he  might  recross 
into  Asia,  and  which  were  now  threatened  by  the  Greeks. 
Hut  there  was  one  man  who  believed  that  a  Persian  army 
might  still  conquer  Greece.  This  man  was  Mardonius.  He 
it  was  who  had  faile<l  in  the  first  expedition  under  Darius, 
and  who  hsu\  encouraged  Xerxes  to  undertake  the  present 
invasion.  Intrustetl  with  three  hundre<l  thousand  men, 
Mardonius  was  permitted  to  remain  in  (Jreece  to  retrieve 
the  dissister  at  Salamis.  Before  l>eginning  his  campaign 
the  following  year,  Mardonius  sought  the  alliance  of  Athens 
against  the  rest  of  Greece.  He  promisetl  to  aid  the  Athen- 
ians to  rebuild  their  city  and  to  give  them  all  the  neighbour- 
ing territory  that  they  desireil.     But  the  Athenians  sent 
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hack  the  word  that  "so  long  as  the  sun  keeps  its  course, 
we  tkill  never  join  the  cause  of  Xerxes"  (HerodotuH,  VIII., 
143).  Attica  was  once  more  invaded,  and  the  Athenians 
were  again  ohUged  to  flee  for  safety.  Again  CJreece  v.  as 
("illoil  u|)<>n  to  resist  the  invaders.  Athens  again  called  upon 
Sparta  for  aid,  which  was  furni8he<l  after  the  u«ual  delay. 
While  the  Grecian  army  was  l)eing  collecte<l,  Mardonius 
'1    into  Boeotia,   near    Platsea,  to   await    the   final 

Hattlett  of  Platsea  and    Mjcale  (479  B.C.). — Again«t  the 

arnjy  of  .Mardonius  the  (ireeks  brought  a  force  of  about  a 

hundre<l  thousand  men  under  the  commaml  of  the  Spartan 

'    ■      ian  div-ision  was  letl  bv  Ari.stides. 


was  evidently  convince<l 
of  the  superiority  of  the 
AtlM*tii:ui     rli  vision,     for 
he     i  iixi  s  ted     t  ha  ' 
should     hold    the    p      ' 
of    honour   and    danger 
against   the    strongest 
wittg     of     the     Persian 
army.      After     fighting 
and    man<ruvring    in 
three  different  positions, 
■  ittlc    was    finally 
near    the   walls 
of  I'iatu'a.     TIm'  I'et 
army     whn     nearly     <><.- 
niliilated.     .Manionius    was 
lory    \Mu*  t^ 
In    commeri 


Hatttje  or  Platjka.  4TB  s.  a 
killed. 


AtM>ther  derisive  vie- 
MiH  and    "  II. 

>e  ansem  les 

made  an  offenng  of  thanksgi\ing  to  Zeus  Kleuthe'rios 
(the  I>p|iverer),  and  institute<l  a  public  festival,  called  the 
Kleutlu'n.i.  to  l«o  celebrate*!  once  in  ever)*  four  yearv. 
The  difriwive  alliance  agairu«t  Persia  was  also  re- 
t)c\v{>d;    tliiM  is  known  as  the  "  Ix*ague  of  IMatira." 

<  )n  the  same  day,  it  is  said,  on  which  the  liattle  of  Platiea 
wus  fought,  the  Gredftn  fleet,  havinf  set  out  from  Deloe, 
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gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persian  navy  on  the  Asiatif' 
coast  near  the  promontory  of  Myc'ale. 

The  Liberation  of  Greece. — The  story  of  thewe  strugRles 
between  the  (JreekK  and  their  foreign  enemies  \»  of  njore 
than  ordinary  significance:  for  they  belong  to  the  most 
heroic  perio<l  of  Greek  history.  This  war  against  Persia  has 
l)een  aptly  ralletl  "the  war  of  liberation."  It  preserve*! 
Greece  and  Kuropc  from  Oriental  domination.  It  revcalcti 
to  the  Greeks  their  own  character  and  strength.  The  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Thermopyls  and  Salamis  and  Platsa 
taught  them  that  courage  and  patriotism  are  virtues  neces- 
sarj'  to  national  independence.  They  gave  to  the  Greek 
people  the  consciousness  of  unity  and  showe<l  them  the  im- 
portance of  their  own  institutions  and  culture.  They  also 
gave  a  new  inspiration  to  Greek  life  which  was  expressed 
in  art  and  literature.  This  new  spirit  is  shown  in  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Simon'ides,  who  sang  the  praises  of  the  dead 
heroes,  and  of  Pindar,  who  glorified  the  national  institutions 
of  the  Greeks.  But  more  than  all,  this  war  gave  to  the 
Greeks  a  half  century  of  comparative  peace  in  which  they 
might  <levote  themselves  to  fulfilling  their  high  mission  in 
the  world,  unhiiulorod   by  foreign  interference. 
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CHAPTEH  XI 

GRO\\TH  OK  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE 

I.     Athens  and  the  Delian  Confederact 

The  N>w  AthetM  under  ThemlstodM. — ^We  have  seen  the 
important  part  taken  by  Athens  in  the  Persian  ware.  Herod- 
otus  tells  us  that  in  this  great  crisis  the  Athenians  were  the 
savjjiurs  of  <  Jrtvct — that,  next  to  the  gods,  they  repulsed  the 
invader.  It  is  also  tnir  that  they  were  the  greatest  sufferers 
in  the  caiun?  <jf  (Ireece.     Their  city  had  been  twice  oorupied 


1 


'"iJlftil^'EuW  ^fl?!f. 


1  IIK    i'lfUeiH,    TIIK    J'OKT    or    ATllKlfM    ^i< 

)  iQdwMDow  aheapof  mini.     The  inhabitants 

'  -.^t-d  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  neighboiK<«<'  ivi  .i..i^ 

ifnifl  and  .figina.    The  first  need  of  the  At 
!  lie.    Tberoistooles  determined  that  on  tiu 

tl.  !  y  there  should  be  built  a  new  Athens,  sur 

by  Htrong  and  extennve  walls  sufficient  to  protect  tli< 
,..,v  r,,ture  war.    In  spite  of  the  jealousy  and    ■ 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  8tatC8,  Themistocles,  by  his  adroitness, 
was  able  to  out>^it  his  opponents  and  to  accomplish  his 
purjKJse. 

When  the  walls  of  Athens  were  erected,  Themistocles 
turned  his  attention  to  strengthening  the  harbour  of  Athens. 
This  was  located  at  the  Pirieus,  on  the  Saronic  (Julf,  about 
four  miles  from  the  city.  The  fortifications  begun  aftc-r 
the  first  Persian  invasion  were  now  completecl;  and  iKviim. 
an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  growth  of  Atli(ri> 
There  soon  grew  up  at  the  Piraius  a  large  commercial  popu- 
lation— merchants,  sailors,  and  resident  foreigners  who 
carrie<l  on  trade.  Thus  Themistocles  not  only  created  the 
naval  power  of  Athens  and  secured  the  triumph  of  (Jrccce 
during  the  great  Persian  war;  but  he  also  rescued  Athens 
from  the  disasters  of  that  war,  and  raised  her  to  a  position 
in  which  she  might  command  the  commerce  of  the  sea. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man,  Athens  was  indebte<l 
for  her  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy;  upon  the 
foundations  which  he  laid  was  built  the  Athenian  empire. 
Although  he  had  many  faults,  and  was  at  last  driven  into 
exile,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  statesmen  of 
( I  recce. 

Athenian  Supremacy  In  the  JEge&n. — Athens  took  another 
step  in  the  development  of  her  power  by  getting  command  of 
the  (Jrecian  fleet  in  the  .Egean  Sea.  The  fleet  was  now 
engaged  in  freeing  the  cities  that  had  fallen  under  the  Persian 
power  during  the  late  war.  As  Sparta  had  l)een,  since  the 
congress  of  Corinth,  the  recognized  leader  of  Greece, 
the  chief  command  of  the  .Egean  fleet  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Spartan  admiral,  who  was  no  other  than  Pausanias,  the 
victor  of  Plata'a.  The  Athenian  division  of  the  fleet  wa.s 
under  the  command  of  Aristides,  with  whom  was  associated 
Cimon,  the  son  of  the  great  Miltiades.  Pausanias  began  his 
work  well,  by  freeing  part  of  Cyprus  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  Hyzantium  in  Thrace.  But  with  the  spoils 
of  Byzantium  in  his  hands.  Pausanias  liecame  arrogant  to- 
wards the  Greeks  and  friendly  towards  the  Persians.  He 
even  offered  to  ally  himself  with  the  Persian  king,  and  to 
betray  to  him  the  states  of  Greece.     When  the  oflScers  of 
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the  fleet  compared  the  brutal  and  treacherous  conduct  of 
rausaiiias  uith  the  upright  character  of  Aristides,  they 
uuh  I'lH  ;ir.  ,.:.|  tufiied  ovcf  the  command  from  the  Spartan 
to  the  Athenian  admiral.  By  thus  obtaining  the  chief 
command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  Athens  acquired  the  supreme 
control  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Sparta  withdrew  from  the 
U'a<lrr>liii>  \'.!ii(h  she  had  held  since  the  congress  of  Corinth, 
arul  r«l;ij.-<  .1  into  her  former  position  lus  simply  the  head  of 
the  l'elo|>otuu'sijin  I,^ague.* 

Formation  of  the  Dellan  Confederacy  under  Aristides. — 
The  work  of  freeing  the  cities  of  the  ."t^gean  wa.s  continued  by 
A I  It   now  8eenje<i   necessary  to  provide  for  th«r 

c«>:  lofence    against    any    future    encroachments    of 

Persia.  This  was  done  by  the  organization  of  a  confederacy 
under  the  leadership  of  .\thens.  The  chief  duty  of  organiz- 
ing the  new  leaguo  fell  to  Aristides,  the  conunan<ler  of  the 
fleet.  He  formed  alliances  ^vith  the  cities,  not  only  on  the 
islands,  but  also  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  for  the  purp<ise  of 
forming  a  union  to  resist  the  Persian  power.  All  meml)ers 
of     '  '    '  were  to  l>e  equal;    they  were  to  send 

d« .  luon  congress;   and  they  were  to  furnish 

ships  or  money  for  the  common  cause.  The  confederacy 
was  to  l>e  a  perpetual  union;  and  no  member  could 
withdraw  without  the  consent  of  the  others.  The  island 
of  ^  'ic  seat  of  the  shrine  of  Apollo,  was  selected  as  the 

pl;i  ro  the  common   meetings  were  to  be  held,  and 

where  the  common  treasury  was  to  lie  entablished.     The 
•     ■  •'<  for  the  treasury  were  intrusted  to  Ari.stides,  in 
(•«•  all  had  confidence.     The  Confederacy  of  l)eh» 
an   Ionian   league,   un<ler  the  leadership  (»f 
\  '   was  nn  ofTnet   to  the  Dorian  league  of  the 

Peloponnesus  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta.  Henceforth 
the  interests  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta  became  more  and  more 
opposed  to  each  other;  and  they  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  two  rival  powers  of  Hellas. 

•  TlMf»Uo«l*»MMlMWM«alud  tebtoaHnM.  H«  «m  rMftIM  to  SpwU. 
WiMB  iM  vfid0mm  of  Ilia  ortaM  haowt  oUar  mi4  Im  wm  abeat  lo  b«  art—fd. 
MSailWMrfaiyUf  Ifcal— »!«»«  Hln—  ItatUria 4i4  — > smm Mi tmm 
ilM  f ■■!■■■  ni  or  tiM  pMpltii  Hm  4f09r  9i  Uo  iMnpto  «m  AmA  fegr  •  waU. 
aa<  tk»  iimlior  w—  ■isrrti  Is  imtk. 
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Growth  of  ImperialUm  under  Clmon. — The  work  which  was 
begun  by  AristidcK  was  completed  by  his  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor, Cimon,  Cimon  inherited  the  conservative  spirit  and 
military  ability  of  his  renowned  father  Miltiades.  His  policy 
comprised  peace  with  Sparta  and  war 
with  Persia.  His  chief  work  was  to 
enlarge  and  make  strong  the  newly 
formed  confederacy.  He  proceeded 
to  Thrace  and  freed  many  cities  on 
that  coast.  He  reduced  the  rocky 
island  of  Scyros,  where  a  nest  of 
pirates  threatened  the  commerce  of 
Athens;  and  he  planted  upon  it  a 
colony  of  Athenian  citizens.  But 
his    greatest    military    achievement 

Cimon  (So-called)  ^^  *  defeat  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  Persia  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurym'edon  in  southern  Asia  Minor  (466  B.  c).  This 
double  \ictory  insured  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  Caria 
and  Lycia,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  thus  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  confederacy. 

While  the  chief  purpose  of  Cimon  was  to  destroy  the 
Persian  influence  m  the  ^gean,  he  was  unfortunately  com- 
f)elle(l  to  use  force  to  hold  together  the  confederate  cititss. 
For  example,  the  island  of  Naxos  wished  to  withdraw  from 
the  league;  but  it  was  besieged  and  reduced  to  submission. 
Again,  the  island  of  Thasos,  embittered  by  a  quarrel  with 
Athens,  revolted;  but  it  was  compelled  to  submit  by  the 
allied  fleet  under  Cimon,  The  tendency  of  this  policy  of 
coercion  was  to  change  the  allied  cities  into  subjects,  and  to 
make  Athens  not  merely  the  leader  of  a  confederacy,  but 
the  sovereign  of  an  empire. 

Jealousy  between  Sparta  and  Athens. — The  whole  course  of 
events  at  this  time  was  to  increase  the  jealousy  existing 
between  Sparta  and  Athens.  Sparta  had  complained  that 
the  Athenians  had  shown  deceit  and  an  undue  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  fortifying  their  city.  She  was  also  chagrined 
at  losing  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  was  envious  of  the 
g^o^^^ng   power  of  Athens.     On   t^^o   '»t»ier   hand,    Athens 
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charged  the  Spartans  with  a  treacherous  attempt  to  oMsiflt 
the  people  of  Thasoa  in  their  recent  revolt.  It  was  the 
pcAicy  of  Cimon  to  appease,  so  far  as  possible,  this  enmity 
the  leading  states  of  Greece,  and  to  present  a  united 
c>  Persia,  their  common  enemy.  Sparta  was  no\.' 
sufTering  from  the  effects  of  a  terrible  earthquake  and  from 
a  ro\  (.It  of  her  subject  population,  the  helots.  She  appealed 
to  Athens  for  aid  in  putting  down  this  revolt.  Cimon  was 
ill  favour  of  giving  this  aid.  The  new  loaders  of  the  demo- 
cracy. Kphialtes  and  I'er'iclei,  opposed  it.  But  the  influence 
of  Cimon  prevailed,  and  the  Athenian  assembly  decided  to 
sen'  .' ,    -";      ♦         ill  their  distress.     When 

th»  ,  immediately  in  putting 

down  the  re\'olt,  tip  iis  thought  its  failure  was  due 

of   treachery,   and   u.. -.^d   it   in.solently.     This   piece   of 

effrontery  served  to  widen  the  breach  lietween  the  two  states. 
Th'  "i   had  f:i  "  'a.  lost  its 

inll  If  was  o-  I   b.  c). 


11.     Tkhicxes  and  the  Atheni.w  Kmpihe 

Perkles  and  hb«  PoUej. — In  the  same  year  in  which  Cimon 
was  exiled,  Kptualtes,  the 
chief  leader  of  the  democratic 
party,  was  assassinatecl.  By 
the  r»»mnvn!  of  these  two 
pjk'  ■  -^  Invamc 

th(  ...  .\then.s. 

Iti  l>  ter  this  great 

m:  /   tin*  iK'St 

nil..  \o^•^•'*1(^r» , 

the   skiitul 
of  Themist<Ml«'>.  ..,«  ,...; 
spirit  ai»d  democratic Mvrii;ii- 
thie*  ""    ■ 
tar>'    :i' 

imperi;>:  'ion  oi  Cimon, 

But    \v  ...  these  the 

power  I V  e   elo- 
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quence,  which  made  him  the  foremoet  orator  of  his  day, 
and  gave  him  almost  absolute  control  of  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly. His  political  policy  was  to  extend  and  secure  the 
imperial  power  of  Athens,  and  to  make  it  the  foremost  city 
of  the  worhl.  This  policy  included:  (1)  the  extension  of 
the  fortifications  of  Athens;  (2)  the  estabUshmcnt  of  a  land 
empire  over  the  continental  states  of  Greece;  (3)  the  com- 
pletion of  the  maritime  empire  over  the  cities  of  the  ^t^gean; 
and  (4)  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  Persia,  not  only  by 
protP<*ting  the  (Jreek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  by  aiding 
the  l*ci*sinii  sul)je<ts  in  their  revolts,  especially  in  Kgj'pt 
and  in  Cyprus. 

The  Building  of  the  I^iig  Walis. — Pericles  foll()we<l  the 
policy  of  Themirtocles  in  seeking  first  of  all  to  make  Athens 
an  impregnable  city.  The  fortifications  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles  al>out  Athens  an<l  about  the  Piru'us  had  create<l  tvo 
separate  centres  of  defence.  Pericles  desiretl  to  unite  these 
two  places  by  one  system  of  defensive  works,  and  thus  t<» 

prevent  Athens  from 
being  cut  off  from 
her  harbour  and 
from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  defen- 
sive system  may 
have  been  begun  by 
Cimon;  but  it  was 
completed  by  Peri- 
cles. One  of  the 
new  walls,  the 
southern,  ran  from 
the  city  to  the  Ha> 
of  Phalerum ;  and  another,  the  northern,  ran  to  the  harbour 
of  the  Pirieus.  In  a  few  years  a  third  and  middle  wall  wjis 
erc<'ted  near  and  parallel  to  the  northern  one,  the  two  to- 
gether l)eing  known  lis  the  "Long  Walls."  These  formed  a 
wide  and  secure  avenue  from  the  city  to  the  Piraeus.  Athens 
and  the  Pir^us  were  thus  united  in  a  single  fortified  area, 
which  formed  a  military  and  naval  base  of  operations  for  the 
whole  empire. 


Tax  Walls  ov  Athbib 


l'K'<  X  ;  U  KHHI 
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Athenian  AttempU  »t  »  I  And  Kniplre. — Pericles  deBired  to 

••xTriid  ■  i»n  the  land  as  ucll  a8  upon 

ihe  sea,   .:_  :is  the  head  of  a  continental 

as  well  as  a  maritime  league.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
\v}i«  an  allin:  '  ne<l  by  Athens  %vith  Argos  and  Megara. 
I'iiis  allianc)  .  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  Dorian 

sfutra,  Corinth  ami  J^gina;  a  war  followe<l,  and  .^Cgina  was 
rwlucetl  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  state.  The  next  step 
was  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  Sparta  to  interfere 

1  Greece.     This  brought  on  a  war 

one  side,  and  Sparta  and  Hopotia, 

im  the  other;    lus  w  result  of  this  war  8e\'eral  states  l)ecame 

the  willing  allicK  of  Athens,  and  others  were  compelled  to 

join    the    new    continental    league.     By    these    movements 

ienian   power  was  extended   over  most   of  central 

Completion  of  the  MarHlme  Empire. — While  Athens  was 
RHitiiuK  iH'W  allies  on  the  land,  she  was  also  obtaining  greater 
|M>\ver  over  her  i\\\\ph  upon  the  sea.  The  members  of  the 
Delian  <  at  first  expected  simply  to  furnish 

ships  aiiLi  .  ...cy  to  maintain  the  fleet.     So<m  they 

were  inclined  to  make  their  contributions  entirely  in  money, 
while  retaining  tlu>i  rind*  ■  I  c   Afterwards  the  contribu- 

tions were  regardo<l  t\s\,  lo  to  Athens,  which  .Athens 

ha<i  a  right  to(M)lle<t.  .\KJiiti.  it  ujls  at  first  expecte<l  that  the 
affni'-.^  ..f  fi,.  .  ,.i  t,  .!«.rtu'y  were  to  Ik»  manage<l  by  a  congress 
«»f  'i  ^  at  l)elf)s:   but  the  allies  soon  regarded 

"•'•■,  ,|i. 

'.^■» 
the  rotnriHtri  tr.  1  from  Dehis  to  Athens 

(alMiut  4.'>4  B.  ( .;.  ill**  pohtical  and  financial 

a<lniinistration  of  tl,  ime  eompletely  centralire<l 

'•came  transfornie<l 

i I »ers  of  the  original 

confe<lcracy,  only  three — Chioe,  Leebos,  ami  Samoe— were 

allowed  to  retain  their  position  m  equal  and  independent 

allieM 

»^  nd  IJralh  of  CtaMNU — After  the  empire  was 

fill  .1    ('iiii.,11   will,  had  been  recallefi  f"-"*"  hit 
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banishment,  recovered  for  a  brief  time  hia  influence  over  the 
Athenian  assenihly;  and  his  pohcy  of  peace  with  Sparta  and 
war  with  Persia  again  found  favour  with  the  people.  A  Five 
Years'  Truce  was  accordingly  formed  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  (450  b.  c),  by  which  each  party  agreed  to  resprcf 
the  rights  and  poKsessions  of  the  other.  Cimon  then  set  out 
on  a  new  expe<lition  against  Cyprus,  in  which  island  P(  i  ;;i 
was  now  attempting  to  reestablish  her  authority.  'Jlii> 
expetlition  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Persians, 
and  also  in  the  death  of  Cimon  (449  b,  c).  It  is  ^ 
Cimon  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia;  but  r 
ing  this  there  is  much  doubt.  With  the  death  of  Cimon, 
Pericles  regained  his  previous  position  a«  the  ruling  spirit  of 
Athens. 

Failure  of  the  Imperial  Policy  of  Athens. — The  wonderful 
energ)-  Avhicii  Athens  displayed  at  thi.s  time  is  evident  when 
we  consider  that,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  she  had 
recovered  all  the  if^gean  cities  lost  during  the  Persian  wars, 
and  had  established  her  authority  over  a  large  part  of 
European  Greece.  But  her  ambitious  policy  to  maintain 
an  empire  upon  the  land  proved  a  failure.  She  was  soon 
lieset  with  difficulties  and  afflicted  with  reverses  which  weak- 
ened her  influence  among  her  continental  allies.  X' 
already  come  that  a  fleet  of  two  hundre<l  vessels,  8* 
time  before  to  free  Egypt  from  Persia,  had  l)een  annihilated 
(454  B.  c).  Sparta  still  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  central  Greece.  Bcw)tia  opposed  the  effort 
to  establish  democratic  governments  within  her  borders, 
and  defeated  the  Athenians  in  a  battle  at  Corone'a  (447  b.  c). 
The  spirit  of  revolt  extended  to  other  cities;  and  one  after 
another  the  Athenian  land  aUies  renounced  their  allegiance. 
Under  these  depres.sing  circumstances  Pericles  conclude<I 
a  Thirty  Years'  Truce  with  Sparta  (445  b.  c),  by  which 
each  party  was  restricted  to  its  present  possessions.  Athens 
thus  lost  her  peninsular  empire,  but  retained  her  empire 
upon  the  sea. 

The  *•  Years  of  Peace"  (445-431  B.C.). — After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  \nth  Sparta,  there  followe<l  a  period  of 
peace,  during  \vbi<*b  prM-iflos:  gained  his  highest  «li«tiTu>tinn 
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as  a  patron  of  Athenian  culture.  Periclee  was  himself  a 
man  of  liigh   iutolloctual   f\<  imente  and  of  refined 

artistic  ta:<tc.     lie  represents  ^  own  person  and  char- 

acter the  liest  qualities  of  the  Greek  people.  While  he 
«>\prci8ed  his  influence  to  strenj^then  the  Athenian  demo- 
.  r;iov  and  also  to  inaintAin  the  authority  of  Athens  over  her 
maritime  empire,  his  most  important  and  enduring  work 
was  the  encouragement  that  he  gave  to  literature  and  art. 
It  is  on  account  of  his  patronage  of  culture  more  than  any- 
thiiiE  '  ♦he  period  of  his  administration  has  been 

rallni    '  :<•   of   Pericles."     It   wa.s   thou   that   Athens 

liecame  the  intellcH-tual  and  artistic  capital  of  Hellas.  The 
influence  of  Pericles  did  not  cease,  however,  with  the  ter- 
imiiatmn  of  the  years  of  peace,  but  continued,  for  nearly  a 
century,  to  give  character  to  the  culture  of  Greece. 

III.     Thk  ATHEPnAN  CoNarmrnoN  under  Pericles 

Character  of  the  Athenian  Democracy. — It  was  during  the 
tinie  of  PrncN-s  that  the  democratic  constitution  of  Athens 
rc:irh<-«l  it,s  highest  development.  We  have  already  seen  the 
gcn«T:il  tendency  in  the  direction  of  popular  go^'ernment — in 
th»  '    '  '       in  the  growth  of  the  archonship, 

iji  •  iiise  by  Solon,  and  in  the  radical 

reforms  «»i  <  -.     And  this  popular  tendency  had  con- 

tinueii  hincr  ; of  Clisthencs.     Kphialtes  had  restricted 

the  ancient   pri-    ■  u-     ••(  the  Aret^pagus:    atid  Pericles  had 
•<)  take  :r  of 

-.  bv  in*  lit 

for  public  servire. 

By  the  term  "d«*iii<H  i.it  ^ ,      in.    Aim:  •'; 

state  in  which  all  the  fHiwers  of  govern! 
directly  by  th**  nti  i  in  which  al 

before  the  law.     T;  •  nan  idcii  of  <; 

from  the  modern  idea  chiefly  in  two  ways:  first,  in  that 
\hv  Athenians  I.    '  little  notion  of  the  modem  idea  of 

rr|>r<Nrntatif>n :  'nd.  \u  thnt  the  numl)er  of  citiiens 

forme<l  a  rotiiptirati .  f  the  whole  population. 

('U%^^,.^  of  the  PopHi.ii.,1  .V  get  an  idea  of  the 
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limited  nature  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  looking  at  the 
different  classes  of  persons  residing  in  Attica,  which  formed 
the  territory  of  the  Athenian  city  state:  the  slaves,  the 
resident  foreigners,  or  "metics,"  and  the  citizens. 

(1)  The  slaves  of  Attica  have  been  estimated  at  about 
UX),(XX).  They  included  captives  taken  in  war  and  persons 
imported  from  the  slave  markets  on  the  Thracian  and 
Scythian  coasts.  They  were  employed  in  domestic  and 
ugricultural  labour,  and  Avere  even  allowe<l  to  work  for 
themselves  on  consideration  of  paying  their  mjister  a  yearly 
sum.  The  state  sometimes  employe<l  slaves  as  policemen 
and  clerks.  The  slave,  hov.ever,  had  no  political  or  civil 
rights,  although  he  might  l>e  protected  from  the  cnn'lt\ 
<»f  his  luji.ster,  and  sometimes,  in  grave  emergencies,  im^lit 
be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army  or  the  fleet. 

(2)  The  resident  foreigners,  or  "metics,"  numl)ered  per- 
haps 10,(KX),  Those  persons  were  engaged  mostly  in  trade, 
and  forme<l  a  valuable  part  of  the  population.  Rut  tiiey 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  They  could  not  hold  land 
in  Attica.  They  were  oblige<l  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  and  some- 
times to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy ;  for  example,  as  shield- 
bearers  or  rowers.  Every  resident  foreigner  was  l)ound  t(» 
choose  a  citizen  to  represent  an<l  protect  his  interests. 

(3)  The  class  of  citizens  forme<l  the  rest  <>i  the  population 
of  Attica.  The  early  policy  of  admitting  foreigners  to  citizen- 
ship was  changed  by  Pericles,  who  restricted  citizenship  to 
those  who  were  born  of  an  Athenian  father  and  an  Athenian 
mother.  The  whole  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  was  at  the  time  of  Pericles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  120,000.  Of  this  population  the  numl)er 
of  voters  is  generally  estimated  as  about  30.000.  This 
comparatively  small  botly  of  jjersons,  scattered  through  the 
local  district* — that  is,  the  tril)es  and  demes — of  Attica, 
formed  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  Athenian  Assembly,  or  Ecclesfat. — The  most  important 
political  body  in  the  state  was  the  ecclesia,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  consiste<l  of  the  whole  bwly  of 
male  citizens  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  met  forty 
times  each  year  on  the  Pnyx — a  sloping  hill  backed  by  a 
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perpendicular  rock,  where  was  located  the  bema,  the  stone 

|)latform   upon   which   the  oraton*   stood   to  address   the 

The  assembly  was  the  ultimate  source  of  political 

y.     Here  any  citizen  could  speak  and  vote  upon 

(|ueBUuns  properly  submitted  by  the  council.     The  assembly 


Tut:   lilMA  O.N    1UL    i'.NVX 


^^Jl  f  some  innuential  man, 

\\h'  y  enaMed  him  to  sway 

the  multitude  and  to  become  the  "leader  of  the  people,"  or, 
AS  Aristopl/  -  Its  it,  "the  Master  of  the  stone  in  the 

l*nyx  "     Tl  H    deMcrilies    Athens    at    the    time    of 

I'fTtrlrs  ;i.s  '  ;i  litriitocracy  rulc<l  by  its  ablest  citizen. " 

The  Athenian  Coonefl,  or  Boule'.— Since  the  decline  of  the 
.\rr<>|*:if(us,  the  most  important  political  b<Mly  after  the 
rixx  •    '  •  '  •    '  "      '      -Ired.     V 

rot!  i<>  up  of  ; 

at  !.  .1  f  thirty  yearn  of  age,  rhnsen  annually  by  lot  from  each 
of  t!i.  ten  local  tril»es,  Th--  '--i*-  exercise<l  the  highest 
.•iilmiiiistrutive  and  executi\  <  in  the  state.     It  pre- 

pared the  meaauroi  to  be  subn. 
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could  itself  pass  ordinances,  provided  they  did  not  conflict 
with  the  existing  laws.  It  had  charge  of  the  public  buildingHf 
festivals,  and  religious  ceremonies.  It  had  control  of  the 
public  finances.  It  saw  that  the  laws  of  the  state  were 
carried  into  execution,  and  in  certain  exceptional  cases  it 
exercisetl  judicial  functions. 

The  Athenian  MaiciHtrates;  the  Generals. — As  the  decline 
of  the  Areopagus  \va.s  followed  by  the  growing  importance  of 
the  council,  so  the  decline  of  the  archonship  was  attended  by 
the  growth  of  the  "generalship"  as  an  executive  office.  The 
ten  strategi,  or  generals,  came  to  be  the  most  important 
magistrates  in  the  government.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  requiretl  a  special  kind  of  ability,  they  were  clccte<l, 
not  by  lot,  but  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly.  The  first  duty 
of  the  generals  was  to  command  the  army,  but  to  this  were 
added  other  functions.  They  had  charge  of  the  means  for 
defending  the  state — the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications, 
the  army,  and  the  navy.  They  also  had  charge  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  and  the  receiving  of 
ambassadors.  They  furthermore^  had  the  power  to  call 
extra  sessions  of  the  assembly,  if  in  their  judgment  the 
public  interests  recjuired  it. 

The  Athenian  Courts;  the  Dicasteries. — One  of  the  most 
peculiar  features  of  the  Athenian  constitution  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  courts.  The  old  council  of  the  Areopagus 
retained  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  some  grave  offences,  like 
murder.  But  the  great  majority  of  judicial  cases  were  trietl 
by  jurors  drawn  from  the  body  of  citizens,  and  from  these 
courts  there  was  no  appeal.  The  whole  jury  list  (heliora) 
was  made  up  of  six  thousand  citizens,  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  each  year  voluntarily  presented  themselves  before 
the  archon  and  took  an  oath  to  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully. This  whole  judicial  body  was  divided  into  ten  sections, 
or  "dicas'teries,"  of  five  hundred  members  each — leaving 
a  thoiLsand  supernumeraries  who  could  ]>e  drawn  upon  when 
necessary.  The  jurors  serving  on  a  single  case  were  drawn 
from  these  sections,  and  might  numl^er  two  hundred  or 
more.  From  the  time  of  Pericles  the  jurors  received  a  small 
pay  for  their  services.     The  popular  character  of  the  Athen- 
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ian  courts  shows  the  extreme  democratic  principles  which 
controllfsl  the  state,  since  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
every  citizen  at  some  time  to  sli.irp  in  tlic  iwlminisf rntion 
of  justice. 

The  Mllltar)'  System.     Tlir  nt!  >   tiie  novernmenl,  was 

l>a.stvi  u|>oii  (IciiKM-ratic  pniuipit  -  1,\(  ly  man  l^etween  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  was  hable  to  Ik;  callwi  upon  to 
serve  the  state  as  a  soldier.  The  army  consistc<l  of  three 
branches:  fl)  the  heavy-armed  troops,  armed  with  the 
il«*f<'nsiv«>   •  1.   helmet,   breastplate,  and 

groavt^,   :i!  l>on«,  the  sword  and  spear; 

(2)  the  light-armed  troops,  who  fought  without  the  defensive 
jirmour  with  the  sword  and  spear,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Ikjw  and  arrow;  and  (3)  the  cavalry,  which  was  not  much 
use<l  in  (Ireece,  on  account  f»f  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country.  The  military  organization  wjus  basetl  upon 
the  "phalanx,"  a  body  of  from  two  to  four  thousand  men, 
made  up  of  divisions  and  sulwli visions,  each  under  its  own 
olTicers,  and  usually  drawn  up  in  eight  ranks.  The  (Jreek 
phalanx  was  the  most  effective  military  organization  before 
the  time  f>f  the  Honuin  legion. 

The  Financial  SjrRtem. — The  administration  of  the  public 
till  n  in  the  hands  of  the  council.     The  ex|)ense«  of 

tin  -re  due  chiefly  to  (1)  the  maintenance  of  religion 

and  the  public  games  and  festivals,  (2)  the  payment  for 
civil  and  siiilitary  services,  (3)  the  construction  and  repair 
of  public  buildinfpt,  and  (4)  public  iMumtiiw  paid  to  {XKir 
citizcn.'<.  ami  |M»ti.sioiiH  t()  the  «)r])lians  <if  d<*ccsisnl  si>hlicrs. 
The  reviMiin-?*  of  the  ntntr  \v«tc  derived  principally  from 
(1)  the  tribute  laid  upon  the  allied  cttioa,  (2)  the 
rent  of  state  property,  like  the  silver  mines  at   I^urium, 

(3)  duties  on  k'mmIh  ox|Hirted  and  importtnl  or  sold  in  the 
market,  an  <•  tax  on  resident  foreigiiejs.     The  state 

was  also  nc  !  t<i  receive  vnliint  .11  \   runt  lilmt  ions  fnilii 

patrif>tic  dti/eriM. 

Polltlcml  i*artlr»  at  Aili'ii>.  tr»  ..i  ihe  Aiiiemaii 

democracy,    like    that    .  .  government,    was 

marked  by  the  developi  1  of  factional  strife. 

We  have  already  se«"-  ......^    •^iliticftl  divi- 
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Bions  l)ct\vecn  different  portiotui  of  the  people, — for  exaniple, 
the  Kupatrids  and  the  common  people;  and  the  men  of  the 
Hill,  the  Plain,  and  the  Shore.  But  from  the  time  of 
Clisthenes,  there  had  come  to  be  two  (juite  well-defined 
political  partiew,  the  democratic  and  the  oUgarchical.  The 
democratic  party  wa«  in  favour  of  the  new  constitution,  with 
the  popular  changes  brought  about  by  Clisthenes,  Ephialtes, 
and  Pericles;  it  wjus  eminently  the  patriotic  party  of  Athens, 
opposed  to  foreign  influences,  whether  Spartan  or  Persian. 
The  oligarchical  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to  the 
constitution,  which  had  deprived  it«  meml)er8  of  their  old 
exclusive  privileges;  it  was  in  sympathy  with  the  aristm-ratic 
ideas  of  Sparta,  and  did  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  take  tlie 
part  of  Persia.  lietween  these  two  extreme  parties,  there 
was  what  may  be  called  a  moderate  party,  less  defined  than 
the  others,  Avhich  did  not  oppose  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion so  much  as  it  did  the  policy  of  the  democratic  leaders. 
The  strife  l>etween  these  parties  was  allayed  for  a  time  by 
the  overpowering  influence  of  Pericles,  only  to  become 
more  bitter,  as  we  shall  see,  during  and  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  REVIEW 

I.  .\thkns  .\xi>  thk  Dki.iav  CiiNKKMKRArv.  — 'Rie  New  .\tiieii.s 
iiiidi>r  riiernistiK'Ics  — .\thenian  Suprernary  in  the  vKi^ean.  -  Fonnation 
of  the  Deliaii  ('i)rife«ierary  under  Aristides. —(Jnmth  of  Imperial  ism 
under  Cinion.—tFealousy  between  S[>arta  aad  .Athens. 

II.  Pkrhi.k^  AM>  THK  .Vthkmav  K.MPIHK  —  I'crirles  and  his  I'olirv.    - 
The  Kuildinjr  of  tlic  Lon^  Walls.  -.Xtheniaii  .Attempts  at  a  l-ind   Km 
pire.— Completion  of  the  Maritime  Kmpire.  -Restoration  and  Death  of 
(imon.  — Failure  of  the  Imperial  Policy  of  Atheiw.  — 'ITie  *' Years  of 
Peace. " 

III.  Thk  .\tmknian  Conbtiti'Tio!*  cnokk  Pkrhi.fx.  —  Cliamrter  of 
the  Athenian  I)enM)craoy. — Classes  of  the  Population. — The  .-Xthenian 
Assembly,  or  Iv^rlesia. — 'ITie  Athenian  Council,  or  lioule  — 'Hie 
Athenian  Bla^i.st  ates  ;  the  GeneraU. — The  .Athenian  Courts;  the 
Dicasteries. — The  .Military  System. — The  Financial  System. —Political 
Parties  at  Athens. 
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IIIK  KIN  ALIO    «U     xrHENS,  SPARTA    AM»    IMKIiKS 

1       IHk  Pkloponnesian  War  (431-404  b.  v.) 

Gmmm  Leadlnc  to  the  War. — In  tracing  the  pdlitical  growth 

-  time,  we  Ir  i  not  only  <• 

~,  hut  also  c«-:  inent«  of  Avea. 

in  the  tireek  character.     We  have  seen  that  \shile  the  Greeks 

pcKssrsvp*!  ;i  ](,\('  ,>f  political  lil>erty  and  of  local  independence, 

tlif\    Ml  !ii(.i   ;!.!  i|.;il>le  «)f  forniing  a  single  national  state 

l>aM'*l  u|>«m  thi'ir  common  interests.     Only  during  the  brief 

{X'Hdd  of  the  Persian  invasions  had  they  been  able  to  drop 

their  local  pride  sufficiently  to  unite  against  thdr  common 

Ab    the   danger    from    Persia    passetl   away,    they 

into   a   con<lition   of   strife   and    mutual    jealousy. 

iMinng   the   next    seventy   years   the   (Irecinn   states   >,ere 

c«»ritinually  at  war  with  one  another,  trying  to  settle  the 

■  lUPMtion  as  to  who  should  Ixj,  or  should  not  Ihj,  supreme. 

■•'  was  an  attempt  to  (leprive  Athens  of  the 

li    she    n«)W    held    in    the    Hellenic    x.orld. 

I'he  initial  stcfis  of  this  struggle  had  already  l>eeii  taken 

when  Athens  had  attempte<l  to  establish  a  land  empire  in 

central  (;re<M*c  and  had  l>een  balke<l  by  Sparta  an«l  other 

-t.ifi"?<.     Tlii?'   htruggle  v.iis   now    renewe<l   in   the  s<Kcall«l 

l'rio|^Minnehian  war,  and  continue<l  with  little  interruption 

for    twenty-«e>'en    yeani.     We    may    briefly    indicate    the 

remote  r  'the  war  as  follown:     (I)  the  strong  spirit  of 

I'mmI  Ml  ("C,  an<l  lack  of  a  common  feeling  of  patriot- 

■  «1  the  whole  (ireek  |>eople:  (2)  the  op|H)sing 

:..:    Dorian  ami    Ionian   races-   t4ie  one  Innng 

agitciiltural.  the  other  commercial;   the  one  favouring  aris- 

;ti 

\- 
which  had  long  I 


of  tho  Pfl'  Mil  I-fapuc  and  Athens  a«  the  ruler  of  the 

Dehan  C'  ■  \ 

The  direct  cause  of  the  war  uas  the  interference  of  Athens 
in  the  affairs  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league.  Of  all  the  Peloponnesian  states  Corinth  Mas 
the  one  which  had  sufficient  maritime  interests  to  l>e  a  com- 
mercial rival  of  Athens.  In  a  (juarrel  which  arose  l)etvceti 
Corinth  and  one  of  her  colonies — Corcy'ra — Athens  thought 
that  her  own  interests  were  endangere<l,  and  took  tl.e  part 
of  Corcyra,  Tliis  led  C-orinth  to  appeal  to  Sparta  for  aid. 
on  the  ground  that  Athens  had  broken  the  Thirty  ^  • 
Truce.  A  meeting  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  was  ca;  ' 
and  it  was  decided  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Corinth  and  to 
declare  war  again.st  Athens. 

The  War  Policy  of  Pericles  (431-429  B.  c). — If  we  compare 
the  respective  forces  of  the  two  leading  states.  \,e  may  see  the 
reason  of  the  war  poUcy  adopted  by  I'ericlcs.  The  Athenian 
army  could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  superior  land  forces  which 
Sparta  sent  to  invade  Attica ;  and  so  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  called  upon  by  Pericles  to  find  a  safe  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  while  the  powerful  Athenian  navy  was  sent 
to  harass  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  this 
way  the  war  was  conducted  during  the  earlier  years — that  is, 
by  periodical  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Spartan  army,  and 
by  successive  attacks  upon  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  by  the 
Athenian  navy.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war  Pericles  died 
(429  B.  c),  stricken  dov.n  by  a  terrible  plague  which  broke 
out  in  the  overcrowded  city.  In  the  death  of  Pericles 
Athens  lost  her  greatest  statesman,  at  a  time  Avhen  she 
needed  him  most.  No  other  man  whom  she  had  ever 
produced  expressed  more  fully  what  was  best  in  the  Athenian 
character;  and  at  this  critical  moment  Athens  possessed 
no  man  able  to  fill  his  place.  After  his  death,  new  and  less 
experienced  leaders  came  fonvards  to  guide  the  affairs  of 
state.  The  man  who  aspired  to  the  position  of  Pericles 
v/as  Cleon,  a  coarse  leather-dealer,  a  bold  demagogue,  and 
V.  vociferous  orator.  Opposed  to  him  was  Xicias  (nv<h'i-as), 
a  well-bred  man.  a  conservative  leader,  but  over-cautious 
and  devoid  of  energy. 
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CiMiduct  of  the  >Var  under  Cleoo. — The  direction  of  affairs 
now  fdl  to  Cleon,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  war  party. 
We  necti  not  attempt  to  follow  all  the  •  '         -  of  the  war 

during  this  second  stage.     lt«  most  vents  were 

the  following: 

(1)  The  surrender  of  Plataea,  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Bceotia  and  a  steadfast  ally  of  Athens.  This  city  was 
invest*'!  ^?partan8,  and  after  a  prolonge<l  >  o 
years  v.  t-d  to  surrender,  and  its  valiant  .  rs 
were  mercilessly  put  to  death   (429  B.  c), 

(2)  The  re\'olt  of  Mytilene  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  an  ally 
of  Athens.  Tliis  re\'olt  was  excited  by  the  oligarchical  party 
of  ^'  it  was  finally  put  down  by  Athens  after  a  severe 
stri.^^  .  :ie  walls  of  the  city  were  dismantled;  a  thousand 
of  its  inhalntants  were  put  to  death,  and  its  lands  were 
allott«'d   to    ^   '  II  citizens  (427  B.  c). 

('^'  T^*-  it  Corcyra.     This  was  also  instigated  by 

an  irty,  and  was  aided  liy  Sparta; it  was  marke<i 

by  :..'  . — V  .  .Iter  and  deadly  strife  l)etween  the  factions, 
but  was  finally  suppressed  by  Athens,  and  the  oligarchical 
p:ir'  .  .(. 

'  te'ria  and  a  beleaguered   army 

of  S{>:irtans.     >;  i  was  an  island  on  the  western  coast 

of  Mi-s.sf  ••       '  uni><)uring  height  of 

Pyl«H    •  pn  by  the  Athenian 

g«'u«T.iI  '  of  his  naval 

I'viKNlit  ^  A  Spartan 

army  and  fleet  were  sent  to  relieve  the 
place;  the  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the 
bay,  and  the  army  Was  entrapped  on 
thr  island.  .\ftcr  some  delay,  the  be- 
leaguered Spartan  sddiers — numbering 
at>out  three  hundred — ^were  captured  by 

vho  had  boasted  in  the  assembly         Bnurmu, 
could  fwrform  tlus  feat  in  twenty  days — which  he 
m  fact  arc  1.  with  the  aid  of  Demosthenes. 

(5)  The  I  of  Bras'idas  in  Chalddice.     Brasidas 

was  the  mo  f  the  Spartan  generals.     As  the  war  had 

thus  far  been  favourable  to  Athens,  he  eoneeived  the  brilliant 
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idea  of  weakening  Athens  by  Rtriking  her  allies  in  the  north 
from  whom  she  derived  her  supplies.     T"        "  ntnl 

out  in  a  successful  cumpuign,  and  Atln  i  her 

Chftlcid'ian  allies.  While  Brasidas  was  in  the  north,  Athens 
tried  to  get  possession  of  Bceotia,  but  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
at  De'lium  (424  b.  c).  After  a  year's  truce,  Cleon  deter- 
mine<l  to  continue  the  war  in  Chalcid'ice,  but  8ufferp<l  a 
severe  defeat  in  a  battle  at  Amphip'olis  (422  b.  c).  in  mIikIi 
lM)th  generals,  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  were  kille«: 

The  Peace  of  Nlclas,  and  Its  Failure. — With  tnc  nv.nw  oi 
Cleon,  who  was  the  war  leader,  \ici:is  became  the  leatl- 
ing  man  at  Athens.  Always  oppose<l  to  the  war,  he  now 
negotiated  with  Sparta  the  treaty  of  peace  which  bears  his 
name  (421  b.  c).  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  each  party 
agreed  to  restore  the  acquisitions  marie  during  the  war- 
Sparta  to  give  up  Amphipolis  and  the  other  Chalcidian 
towns,  and  Athens  to  give  up  Pylos  and  the  captives  taken 
at  Sphacteria.  This  peace  was  to  last  for  fifty  years;  but 
it  proved  futile,  and  was  followed  by  ncAv  combinations  and 
intrigues  among  the  different  states.  The  Liiluro  of  tli<- 
Peace  of  Nicias  was  due  chiefly  to  the  n>fii.s:il  (,f  tl^.  :tlli,>.s 
of  Snarta  to  respect  it.  on  the  grf)uiid  that  they  had  not  Ik?pii 
consulted  in  making  it. 

Alcibiadcs  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition. — While  the  conser- 
vative and  feeble  Xicias  was  trying  to  maintain  peace,  there 
appeared  a  new  and  resolute  v.ar  leader  in 
the  person  of  Alcibi'ades — one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished,  yet  selfish, 
cunning,  and  unscrupulous  characters  that 
Athens  ever  pro<luced.  Under  his  influence 
the  Athenians  were  led  to  join  the  dis- 
affected allies  of  Sparta  and  to  invade  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  suffercfl  a  defeat 
at  Mantine'a  (418  b.  c).  Failin  ;  in  this 
undertaking.  Alcibiades  now  induced  the 
Athenians  to  conquer  Melos,  simply  l)ecau8e 
this  was  the  only  important  island  of  the  .Egean  not  included 
in  the  Athenian  empire;  the  island  was  besieged  and  subdued, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  either  slaughtered  or  enslaved. 
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But  the  most  dazzling  scheme  of  AlcibiadeB  wan  the  pro- 

IKwal  to  con(|iicr  Sirily.     Trouble  l>etween  two  of  the  Sicilian 

towns  afr<»rtl('«l  a  pretext  for  this  undertaking.     Influencod 

by  the  alluring  words  of  the  new  war  chief,  the  Athenians 

fittetl  out  an  immense  fleet,  which  Bailed  to  Syracuse  (415 

i«.  c).  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades  himself,  together 

a  third  general,   Lam'achus.     No  sooner 

1  the  shores  of  Sicily  than  an  order  came 

from  Athens  commanding  Alcibiadee  to  return  to  the  city 

to  ans^vrr  :\  rhrirge  of  sacrilege.     But  Alcibiades.  fearing  to 

f  K,-  his  ;i.  I  ;-(!-,  now  fled  to  Sparta  and  became  the  open 

y    of    AtltciKS.     Nicias,   with    his   remaining   colleague 

ichuM,  proceedetl  to  invest  the  city  of  Syracuse,     He 

d  on  the  north  and  rear  of  the  city,  stormed  the  heights 

I   i.pip'ola".  capture<l  a  strong  pcisition,  encircled  it  with  a 

'••!  ♦  1  tiration,  and  ex- 

l  his  siege  lines  to 

.i    uuth  and  west  of  the 

•  itv.      This  was  «lone  in 


two  cn.s.s  walls  to  resist 

liim.        ^'•'     igh    I^ama- 

'•hiix  <\,  this  first 

;  lie  war  «eeme<l 

!   to   thf>  Aflirnl- 


Actiti^: 

.  »<•«'    of 

Spartans  now  dctornin 

to    send    strong    rci..- 

forccmentu  to  the  aid  of 

d  also  to 

I    and,    by 

ng  the  town  of  \k*- 

.  •  It 'a,  to  threaten  Athens 

it  her  very  walls.  They  sent  to  Ssrrsctise  their  ablest  gen- 
ts, who  defeated  Nicias.  and  prevented  the 
' iiu>iit  <if  Syraeuse  by  erfs'tltii?  n  fhlnl  itimm 


flmt    two  eroM 
>!>•  toa:  4. 
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■wall,  which  could  not  be  taken.  Although  rcenforced  by 
their  greatest  general,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  ^^ere 
everywhere  unsuccessful  (413  b.  c).  Their  fleet  was  des- 
troyed in  a  sea  fight  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Their 
army  was  destroyed  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  retreat  by 
land.  With  their  fleet  and  army  lost  and  their  generals. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  condemned  to  death,  this  expedi- 
tion proved  the  greatest  disaster  that  h"'  '"  "-  »'.>f"ii""  tio 
Athenian  state. 

The  Reappearance  of  Persia. — One  of  tlic  eft  ecus  of  the 
Sicihan  disjistcr  v.as  to  bring  Persia  once  more  upon  the 
scene  of  war.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
of  Sparta,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  allies  on 
the  Asiatic  coast.  These  two  powers  were  thus  induced  to 
act  together  for  the  weakening  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and 
the  war  was  transferred  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Aici- 
biades,  who  had  favoured  the  alliance  betv.een  Sparta  and 
Persia,  now  tunied  traitor  to  Sparta  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  the  Persian  satrap  at  Sardis.  The  great  ambition  of 
Alcibiades,  from  this  time,  was  to  secure  his  own  restoration 
to  power  at  Athens.  While  apparently  favouring  Persia, 
he  v.as  also  trjnng  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Athenians 
by  aiding  their  cause.  He  therefore  induced  the  Persian 
governor  no  longer  to  aid  Sparta,  arguing  that  Persia  would 
be  the  gainer  if  both  Sparta  and  Athens  were  worn  out  by 
warring  upon  each  other. 

The  "Four  Hundred  **  at  Athens. — The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  was  the  present  government  of 
Athens,  which  had  condemned  him  to  death.  His  return 
oould  evidently  be  accomplished  only  by  a  revolution  at 
Athens.  With  the  aid  of  the  oligarchical  faction  this  chaiiL'*- 
was  efFectod.  All  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  coum  ,i 
of  four  hundred,  which  was  constituted  in  an  arbitrary  way 
and  which  ruled  in  a  despotic  manner.  The  officers  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  JEge&n  Sea  protestetl  against  the  revo- 
lution, and  themselves  claimed  to  represent  the  legal  govern- 
ment at  Athens.  They  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  and 
hoped  ^\^th  the  aid  of  Alcibiades  to  v. in  Persia  to  their  side. 
They  deposed  those  of  their  own  number  who  favoured  the 
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re\'dution;  and  the  democracy  at  Athens  overthrew-  the 
Ffjur  Hundrtnl  and  restore<l  the  old  constitution. 

The  Uwt  Yearn  of  the  War  (41 1-404  b.  c.).— Having  placed 
Ah  linadeH  in  cominaml  of  the  (iect.  the  Athenians  gained 
hoint'  notable  vift<iries.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  now 
operating  in  the  Propontis,  was  destroyetl  near  Cyi'icus, 
and   ChalrcMon   and    T  im   on   the   BoHphonis   were 

taken.     Mut  on  an  un;  .•  day,  during  the  temporary 

alutence  of  Alriluadrs,  the  Athenian  fleet  Avas  defeate<l  l>y 
the  new  Spartan  luimiral  LyRan'der.  For  this  failure,  the 
Athenians  de(><i«o<l  Alcihiades  from  his  command,  and  he 
n'tin-.l  ii!  c  on  the  Hellespont.     It 

n--|  ur«(i  !  1  the  war.     One  of  these 

a:is  fought  (4<Mi  H.  >'.)  ru'ar  the  small  islands  of  Arginu's«, 
iKt.-trii  Lo-Ikw  and  the  mainland.  Vvhere  the  Athenians 
>;;iun<l  I  .i<t<»ry.  Hut  this  victor)'  proved  a  disgrace  to 
AtlMii>     fit  -lit   (  I  to  death  the  generals  who  had 

won  It,  on  Uie  gi  ■..    .  t  they  failed  to  rescue  their  ship- 

w  recked  comrades — a  thing  which,  under  the  circumstancen, 
was  doubtless  ini{>o8sible.  The  last  battle  v.as  fought  (4<)5 
B.  r.)  in  the  Hellespont  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  calleil 
^fCgospot'ami  ("Goat's  Streams").  A  new  Spartan  fleet  had 
been  built  with  the  aid  of  Persian  gold  furnished  by  the 
younger  C*yrus,  the  neu-  Persian  governor  in  Asia  Minor. 
W  new   :ir  ^  •  Mre<l   the   entire 

A  (leot;    ;i  •<!    the   maritime 

power  of   Athens.     Lysander   :  up  his  victor>'   by 

n- ' "  •'"   fMties  on  the  HelU^in.Mi  and  Ii<isphorus.     The 

a  .  and  nothing  v.  jis  n<jw  left  for  Sparta  but  to 

I  «ity  of  .Xthonx  itni'lf. 

<  ii  of  Athens  (4<>4  ii.  < .). — In  a  short  time  Lysander 
sailrtl  into  the  Saronic  (tulf  and  blockaded  the  Pinetis;  and 
t!  -'in  army  came  down  from  Decelea  and  encamped 

t '  walls  of  the  city.     Without  money,  ships,  allies, 

or  fiMKi  Mipply.  Athens  refuse«l  to  surrender.  It  was  only 
famine  and  htarvation  that  brought  the  city  to  terms. 
Corinth  and  Thelies  demanded  that  the  city  l>e  totally  des- 
troviMl.  Hut  Sparta  refuse<l  to  destroy  a  city  that  had  done 
.HO  much  for  Greece  in  the  past.    Athens  was,  however, 
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required  to  destroy  the  I^ong  Wallft  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  Pira'us,  and  to  l)ecome  a  subject  ally  of  Sparta.     Accept- 
ing these  conditions,  Athens  opene<l  her  gjit«-<  «<>  tho  imuimv 
and  the  Athenian  empire  v.as  no  more. 

Thus  ended  the  Prl  whuh  haU  hi-stcd  lor 

twenty-scvon  years,  ^•  led  nearly  every  part 

of  the  (Ireek  world,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  courage  dis- 
playe<l,  had  revealed  some  of  the  weakest  and  worst  p!iri"''- 
of  the  Greek  character — political  jealousy,  local  self-inl* 
deceit  and  cruelty. 

II.     The  Supremacy  of  Spart.\ 

The  Policy  of  Sparta  In  Greece, — Sparta  now  8uccce<le<l  for 
a  time  to  the  empire  which  Athens  was  compejletl  to  give  up. 
The  cities  of  (Jreece  had  l>een  called  upon  to  revolt  against 
Athens  in  order  to  obtain  their  lil)erties.  But  they  soon 
found  that  the  tyranny  of  Athens  wius  light  compared  with 
the  despotism  of  Sparta.  As  Sparta  Avas  the  patron  of 
oligarchy,  she  compelletl  the  cities  to  give  up  their  democratij- 
governments.  A  military  governor,  called  a  "harmost,'" 
A/a«  placed  over  most  of  them;  and  whatever  civil  authority 
('  v.as  to  be  exercised,  was  placed  in  a  board  of  ten 
i  ons,  called  a  "decarchy."  Under  such  a  govern- 
ment the  property  and  lives  of  the  people  could  not  be  safe. 
The  imperial  policy  of  Sparta  was  determined  largely  by 
the  infhrmce  of  Lysander,  who,  on  account  of  his  recent 
victories,  wjvs  now  the  leading  man  in  the  Spartan  state. 

In  Athens  there  was  established  a  l)oard  of  thirty  oligarchs 
—who  have  received  the  name  of  the  "Thirty  Tyrants"  (404- 
40.'i  H.  (\).  Under  their  leader,  Crit'ijis,  their  rule  was  harsh 
and  oppressive  and  resulted  in  anarchy  and  a  reign  of  terror, 
('itizens  were  put  to  death,  and  property  was  confiscate<i 
without  mercy.  It  was  only  by  a  popular  revolution  led 
by  the  patriot  Thrasybu'lus  that  the  Thirty  were  deposed 
and  a  deinfX'ratic  form  of  government  reestablished.  This 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  imperial  rule  of  Sparta  might 
arou.se  effective  opposition  in  other  cities  also. 

Persia  and  the  ''March  of  the  Ten  Thousand  "  (401-40U 
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H.  c). — While  Sparta  wan  trying  to  establish  her  Authority 
o\'er  the  cities  in  (ireeoe  and  Asia  Minor,  her  ally,  Cyrus  the 
VotjiiRer,  the  Persian  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  aspired  to  place 
!...ii>rlf  on  the  Persian  throne  in  place  of  his  brother,  Arta- 
\«M-\'<'s.  He  enlisted  in  his  sers'ice  about  ten  or  t>\elve 
tiiodsaiui  Asiatic  (ireeks,  Ixa^ides  a  large  number  of  native 
troopH,  and  with  these  pushed  his  vay  through  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  towards  the  Persian  capital  at  Susa. 
He  met  Artaxerxes  in  battle  at  Cunax'a.  near  Habylon. 
riu'  (Invk  f c.r(.-<  'i  fi  itcni  the  great  army  of  the  king;  but 
Cvni-'  'A  :is  kiil-   :     .;  i  '  lir  othor  Irjidprs  were  soon  entrapped 


[ 
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ami  put  to  death.     The  Oreekii  r!  leaders,  chief 

arnofig  ^\ll(.m  v.  v^  ^  mm.     They  tht'h  rotreatetl  up  the 

batiks  of  tin-   li^n  .  haraiwc<l  by  the  Persian  army, 

through  the  snown  of  Armenia,  suffering  from  coi«l  and 
himeor,  and  finnlly  along  the  shores  of  the  Kuxine  to  the 
fnrmlly  city  of  Chalcrdon  nnd  •»*>  to  the  .l-Igoan  Sea.  This 
fifiiMis  "  Marrh  «)f  the  'IVti  <1,"  descril»e<l  by  Xeno- 

phuu  m  his  ".\nab'a«is."  n  .;...;..  tlie  weakness  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  the  superiority  of  the  Cireek  soldiers,  and 
led  directly  to  a  conflict   lietween  Persia  ami  Sparta. 
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^Var  betneen  Powla  and  Sparta  (399-394  B.  c.).— The  rebel- 
lious attempt  of  Cyrus,  assisted  as  it  was  by  Greeks,  aroused 
the  wrath  of  the  Pennaii  king.  He  therefore  appointee!  his 
faithful  general,  Tissnpher'nes,  as  governor  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  orders  to  retlucc  all  the  (Jrecian  cities  on  the  coast, 
Sparta  now  regarded  herself  as  the  protector  of  the  Greeks, 
and  answered  their  call  for  help.  The  war  against  Persia 
which  followed  was  carried  on  for  six  years,  at  first  under 
inferior  generals,  but  finally  under  the  Spartan  king  Age»«i- 
la'us.  This  able  commander  «lefeate<l  Tissaplicrnes,  recover- 
ed the  Asiatic  cities,  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  empire  it«elf.. 
To  relieve  his  empire  from  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  army, 
the  Persian  monarch  sent  an  emissary  to  (Jreoce  %.ith  bags 
of  gold  to  stir  up  a  revolt  among  the  subjects  of  Sparta  in 
Europe.  The  dangers  at  home  compelled  the  Spartans  to 
recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia,  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  \  as 
delayed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Corinthian  War ;  Peace  of  Antalcldas  (395-387  b.  c.).— 
When  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta,  he  found  a  large  part  of 
Greece  united  in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke. 
Thebes,  Corinth.  Athens,  and  Argos  had  formed  a  league  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Hellenic  states.  The  war  which  ensued 
is  called  the  "(Corinthian  war,"  l)ecause  it  was  wage<l  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  isthmus.  Besides  many 
engagem^^nts  fought  on  land,  a  decisive  naval  battle  was 
fought  neor  Cnidus  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
(394  B.  c).  In  this  battle  the  Greek  allies,  under  the 
Athenian  general  Conon,  assisted  by  the  Persians,  practically 
destroyed  the  maritime  power  of  Sparta.  Conon  freed  the 
cities  on  the  Asiatic  cojists  from  the  Spartan  power,  an<l  then 
sailed  to  Athens.  Under  his  direction,  the  fortifications  of 
the  Pirffius  and  the  Long  Walls,  which  had  been  razed  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  rebuilt.  The  stress  of  war 
was  so  great  that  Sparta  appealed  to  Persia  to  act  as  arbiter 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece;  and  this  resulted  in  the  so-calletl 
Peace  of  Antal'cidas  (387  b.  c).  By  this  peace  the  Greek 
cities  in  A.sia  were  once  more  given  up  to  the  Persian  king; 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyroe  were  given  to 
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Athens;  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece  proper  ^-ere  henceforth 
!(»  U^  "froe  .ukI  independent." 

i'^urther  AgxreMlons  of  Sparta  (387-37C  b.  c.).— It  is  true 
that  Sparta  had  by  the  late  war  loet  her  maritime  power  and 
'  trol  of  the  Asiatic  cities.     But  still,  by  the  terms  of 
.(•e  of  Antalcidas,  the  bonds  which  hatl  unite<l  her 
were  broken;    and  she  was  now  free  to  deal  with 
parately.     She  claimed  the  right  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  made  her  despotic  influence 
T-<et  the  power  of  Thebes  in  Bccotia, 

l'lat:r:i  to  be  rebuilt.    To 
weaken   her   enemies  in 
the    Peloponneswt.    she 
razetl   t ' 
tinea,    t 

Arcadia.      In    order    to 

—     •     a    rival    pn-  rr 

»wing  up  out 

III  <  itirce,  she  \.age<l  tlu* 

Ho-called    "Olyn'thiae  Im -ha 

.••«r"  (382-379  B.  c),  which  broke  up  the  confecleracy  in 

t"     ■     '  •  V  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Mace- 

ler  the  headship  of  Olynthus.     For  fear  that 

1  M«  it  rise  against  her  while  her  armies  were  engaged 

III  (  .....  Sparta  seized  the  Theban  citadel,  the  Cadmea, 

and  pla  II  it  a  Spartan  garrinon.     This  most  arrogant 

I.i»tp  <if  .i^n'.-..su)ii  1«m1  to  th«'  up  'i  other 

>t.it<'-.  aiul  to  th«'  «»vrrlhn>w  of  '  u-y. 


L  O  C  R  I  S  >^          ""^        ^■ 

"^^^^' 

r.     '  1  .    <  •       I       1        \ 

•  3j:;?>sii^  p^, 

111.     TitK  Attempted  Supremacy  of  Thebes 


The  IJbcr 

revolution 

of   Greece   from 

names    of    t 

Hpaminon'<i 

refuge  in  .\tl»iM»«. 

his    nntr •' 


'        ^  (379  B.r.).— The  story  of  the 

.11  freeing  Thebes  and  the  rest 

Spartan   domination,   centres   alx>ut   the 

'"    '  I'elop'idas    and 

ill  \.ho  had  taken 

:ind  of  companions  he  entered 

^  >)lcd   the  oligarchic  leaders, 
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and  vith  the  aid  of  the  people  forced  the  Spartan  garrison 
to  "withdraw  from  the  citadel.  Thebes  was  thus  made  free. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Kpaniiiion(la8  the  other  cities  of 
Hcpotia  giiined  their  indeix'iulcuce,  and  forincii  a  new 
Boeotian  confe<leracy  to  withstand  the  power  of  Sparta. 
We  shall  now  see  the  attempt  of  Thebes  to  displace  Sparta 
as  lea<ler  of  the  Greek  states — resulting  in  her  temporary 
succws    and  her   final    failure. 

The  New  Confederacy  of  Athens  (377  B.  c.) — Athens  took 
courage  from  the  success  of  Thel)e8,  and  gathered  together 
many  ol  her  old  allies  in  a  new  Athenian  confetleracy.  She 
built  a  new  navy  and  regained  something  of  her  old  maritime 
power.  She  at  first  aided  Theljes  in  resisting  Sparta;  an<l 
then,  envious  of  the  growing  power  of  ThelK's,  she  formed  a 
treaty  with  Sparta.  In  the  midst  of  these  jealous  intrigue.* 
and  the  attending  conflicts,  Athens  proposed  that  a  general 
conference  l)C  held  at  Sparta  for  the  pacification  of  (Jreece. 
It  was  there  propose<l  that  the  Peace  of  .\ntalcidas  should  Ik* 
renewed — that  all  states  should  remain  free  and  independent. 
Athens  and  Thel^es  wished  this  to  mean  that  all  cities  should 
l)e  free  to  form  alliances  if  they  chose,  and  thus  to  preserve 
their  newly  formed  leagues.  But  Sparta  refusetl  to  accept 
this  meaning,  although  she  wished  still  to  retain  her  hold 
upon  her  own  allies.  This  treaty  was  hence  signe<l  without 
Sparta.  While  Athens  had  been  able  to  recover  some  of  her 
influence,  Thel)es  and  Sparta  were  now  the  great  rival  powers 
of  Greece. 

Overthrow  of  the  Spartan  Power;  liattle  of  I^euctra  (371 
B.  «'.).-  Sparta  was  now  alarnunl  at  the  rising  pov.er  of 
Thel)es.  She  therefore  sent  an  army 
into  Bcpotia  to  destroy  the  ne^  ly 
formed  confederacy,  but  Avas  defeate<l 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  I^euctra. 
The  ruhng  spirit  in  Boeotia  was 
Epaminondas,  the  great  Theban  pat- 
riot, whose  name  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguisheil  among  Grecian  states- 
„  ^  men  and  eenerals.    To  him  is  due  the 

371  B  J.  new  arrangement  of   the    Grecian 
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phalanx  which  uon  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     He  seenui  to 

!  one  of  the  in^at  principles  of  successful 

^,  to  l)e  stronger  than   the  enemy  at  the 

point  of  contact.     The  old  Greek   phalanx  "was  arranged 

in  lines  eight  men  deep.     The  Spartan  army  was  so  formed 

at    l^iictr.-t.     Rpaniinondas   also   arranged    the   main    part 

«'f  u  the  same  Avay.     But  on  his  left  wing,  which 

he  i  to  l)e  the  point  of  contact,  he  arrange<l  the 

phalanx  in  the  form  of  an  irresistible  column  fifty  men  deep, 

'    '        •'     extreme  left  by  a  body  of  cavalrj-.     In  this 

:  the  Spartan  right  wing;    and  the  rest  of 

bis    army    ^  'led    forwards   to  complete  the  victory. 

The  battle  (.   ......ira  hatl  two  important  effects:    first,  it 

introduce*!  a  new  feature  into  ancient  warfare,  which  v.as 
'      •  <l    by    the    Macedonians;     secondly,    it 
m  |K>wor  and  insure*!  for  the  time  l)eing 
fh«'  iiMcndcncy  of  Thel)Os. 

Temporary   Supremacy   of  Thebes   (371-.'i62   b.  c). — The 

|M»liry  f»f  Kpaniinondas  wiw  to  make  Thebes  the  supreme 

n    (Ireeco.     He    completely    alienated    Athens    l)y 

,  '  mg  to  establish  the  Theban  power  over  the  Athenian 

allies;    and  he  e\'en  called  upon  Persia  to  aid  him  in  his 

-,      To  extern!  Theban  influence  into  the  Peloponnesus, 

ondriK    inva<lev!    this    territory,    and    delivere*!    the 
|ie«>ple  irtan  control.     In  Arcadia,   he  I^IjkmI   the 

city  of  > .;  to  rebuild  its  prostrate  walls,  and  gatheretl 

the  Arciulian  towns  into  an  independent  union,  with  the  ne%v 
<  if  y  of  Mep^  '      '  '  "  '      <  apital.     In  Mcssenia  he  rescuetl 

tliT  |N)pula'  Mg  "crMom,  and  built  for  them 

a  new  city.  Mo  l'  for  her  safety,  appctU- 

e«l   to  Athens  (■-.  .\...*us  acronlinfdy  sent  an 

army  into  the  Pcloi..  'o  pre>'ent  the  further  encroacli- 

ni<-  '  '"''elK*. 

W  clios  was  thus  rxtrnding  her  power  to  the  south 

under  Ki»aJnijioii(l;i>,  vh.  extending  her  p<n.cr  to  the 

north   under   IV-lopiiht-  rtutght  Thessaly  under  her 

authority,    and   even   established    influential   relations  with 

It  w  a>  "  iK'fnre  tmulili-s  ;ir«»*ir  atjaiii  in 

tioiLx.       1  ■ 'iiijiis  ;iji:iiii  iii\  .•i<|r.|  t  III- fiiut  f  rv 
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and  met  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  at  Mantinea  (362  b.  c), 
where  he  gmned  a  victory;  but  at  this  battle  Epaminondas 
was  killed.  As  the  Thebans,  without  their  leader,  ucre 
unable  to  follow  up  their  victory,  peace  v»a8  established. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power,  Athens  was  once  more 
regarded  tus  the  leading  city  of  Greece. 

Failure  of  the  Grecian  State  System. — The  supremacy  of 
Thebe«  had  faile<l  to  create  a  national  state  for  Tireere,  jimt  :  s 
the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and  that  of  Athens  ha<l  failed  l>eforc. 
The  Greeks  had,  it  is  true,  been  able  to  develop  a  city  state 
with  local  self-government,  far  in  advance  of  the  Oriental 
system  of  governmentL*-^But  thev  did  not  poiwess  the  capa- 
city to  organize  tlioir  ritios  into  a  single  state,  based  u^on 
fhpir  pnmmnn  nittinn.-tlify  inThcir  various  leagues  failed. 
because  under  the  predominance  of  one  city  the  ri^  <• 

nth Ai-a  -uArft  rlJHrpyftrHpH       Athon.s  had   faJlcii   to  V>  (' 

equal  rights  of  hftr  allifis.     {>p:irt;i  h.-nl  ni]o<l  wit'  c 

authority  over  her  subjects. f 

springing  from  their  own  self  ■■  .^v^-  .,  >..v    u.^;... : 

recognize  that  other  essentialprinciple  of  good  government, 
the  reapert  for  a  higher  \ii\v  \Mist-^Tp(mTT!§7.nTnman  welfarp. 

IV.    The  Supremacy  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily 

Parallel  History  of  Sicily  and  Greece. — In  tracing  the 
general  course  of  Greek  history,  we  have  seen  the  growth 
of  a  number  of  city  states,  which  were  agitated  by  political 
revolution,  and  in  which  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  demo- 
cracy were  contending  for  mastery.  We  have  also  seen 
Greece,  under  the  leadership  of  Athens,  deliveretl  from  the 
invasion  of  Persia.  We  have,  moreover,  seen  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  one  city  to  lift  itself  into  a  position  of 
supremacy  over  the  others.  There  is  a  general  similarity 
between  these  movements  in  Greece  proper  and  those  in 
western  Hellas.  In  Sicily  there  v.as  a  similar  movement 
in  the  development  of  a  large  numlxjr  of  cities  disturbed 
by  political  revolution;  a  similar  conflict  against  a  foreign 
enemy;  and  a  similar  tendency  toAvards  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  one  city.     But  the  predominant  city  in  Sicily  r  fs 
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not  Atheiw  nr  Sparta  or  Thebes,  but  Syracuse;    and  the 
foreign  enemy  of  Sicily  was  not   IVrsia.  but  Carthage. 

Dtonyslus  the  Elder,  and  the  Youncer. — A  few  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Syracuse,  the  Cartha- 
ginians made  a  lu-w  and  /orous  attempt  to  subdue  the 
island.  Thoy  rapturnl  s  of  Selinus,  Himera  (409 
B.  c),  and  .\pnnfMi- 
tura  (40t>  B.  c).  In 
their  extremity  the 
Sy racusans  c  h  o  ?  o 
Dionys'iiifl  the  Elder 
as  their  leader  in  var, 
and  from  this  posi- 
tion he  became  a 
tyrant .  lie  was  a 
iniiii  ( .f  •.  ;iri(il  virtues 


MBA 


Vu 


DOinXIO!^  OF  DiOXTSTTTB.   379  B.  C. 


I  unu8\ 

■  •,    and    of   unwonted    cruelty  to 
achievement 


great   achievement    \.'a8   the   driving   back    of 

....    :  ^nians  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 

and  the  defence  of  Syracuse  by  an  enlarged  fortification, 
wlii.  ■      hdghts  of  Kpii)olft*.      He  also  brought 

uii'  any  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  then  ex- 

tende<l  his  >yracu8an  empire  to  southern  Italy,  and  even 
nortli-uowterii  Cirpccc.  He  adorned  Syracuse  with  splendid 
hiitl'hiiirs  and  ^\()rk.s  of  art.  an<l  made  it  the  home  of  noted 
til.  ■  ■    \  'iiens  lis  t'  •  ■       ity 

of  •  succwnIi  mis 

the  younger,  who  had  none  of  the  remarkable  alHlities  of 
\\\s  '  *'  -  Under  his  rule,  the  city  ra|)idly  fell  into  discord 
an  .  . ,  from  which  it  was  rescue*!  by  Timo'leon. 

TliiioltMMi  the  Liberator. — Suffering  under  the  weak  rule  of 
the  Vuiiii^rr  IHonysius  and  threatened  again  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Syracuse  appealed  to  the  mother  city  of  Corinth  for 
h«'tp  r..i  ti!li  flit..!  <iut  a  small  expe<lition,  and  appointed 
IummI,  ,,;...•  .  1 /ens,  as  its  leader.  This  commander 
t<M.k  jM,    r  '  I tadel  of  Syracuse.     Then  advAQcing 

ag.iiiist   •!.   LWihugiiuiUis,  he  defeated  them  in  a  deeisivQ 
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battle.  There  were  other  citieB  of  Sicily  which  were  rule<l  by 
tyrants.  These  tyrants  he  expelled,  and  in  these  citicn,  or  in 
Syracuse,  he  erected  democratic  governments.  With  the 
expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  the  cities  of  Magnii 
Gnecia  also  recovered  their  independence.  Thus  Tinioleoii 
became  the  true  liberator  of  western  Hellas.  When  he  had 
accomplished  his  great  mission,  he  laid  down  his  power  and 
retired  to  private  life.  Sicily  remainal  a  flourishing  seat  of 
Grecian  culture,  but  in  it«  political  life  the  island  soon 
rela{ise<l  into  the  disturbed  condition  which  marked  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  world. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  REVIEW 

I.  TiiK  I*Kiinp<»NNKRiAN  Wah.    -( 'aiiM»«    l/e^uWun  to  tlic  War.      Tin* 
\\'ar    IVilicy  of   Pericles.  -Coiidurt   of   the    War  iiinier  (lefHi.     Tlip 
Peace  of  Nicias,  and  it*  Failure.  -    .McibiaileH  ami  tli«j  ."^irilian   Kxiieili 
tioii.— 'Hie    Reappearance    of     Persia.  -  llie     'Four     ilutidreil  '    ut 
.Athens  -  'ITie  Last  Years  of  the  War.  -  The  Fall  of  .VtluMiH. 

II.  Thk  SC'prkmacv  or  Sparta. — The  Policy  of  S|>arti  in  (IriMfc. 
Persia  and  the  **  March  of  the  Ten  Tliousand." — ^^'ar  between  Spart;i 
and    Persia —The   Corinthian    War;   Peace  of  .\ntalcida9 — Further 
Agirressions  of  Sparta. 

III.  Thk  Attk.mptki)  Sitprkmacv  ok  Tiikbk<«.  — The  Lib«»ration  of 
'ITiebes.  — The  New  ( "onfeileracy  of  .\then.s.  —  ( )verthrow  of  the  Smrtan 
I'ower  ;  Battle  of  I^euctra.  — Temporay  Supremacy  of  Thebes  — Failure 
of  the  (Jrccian  Stato  Sy.stem. 

IV.  Thk  SrpRKMAiY  ok  SYRAnmr.  ix  Sicii.v.  —  Parallel  History  of 
Sicily  and  (Jrecce. — Diouysius  the  Klder,  and  the  Younger. — Tiinoleon 
the  Liberator 


CHAin'ER  XIII 
THK  (11  MINATION  OF  (JRKKK  CI'LTT'RE 

I        A-if.  . .    I      - IIkli....^..    AlcT 

(irrok  IN»liti<«.  uiid  ll«'ll(>nic  Culture. —  We  have  been  consid- 
rriiii:  the  jM.htiral  life  of  Greece  since  the  time  of  the  Persian 
iiiv:iMon«.  We  have  seen  the  vaiious  Gi-eek  states,  under  the 
1<  I  i-  rship  of  Sparta,  uniting  to  repel  a  foreign  enemy.  We 
;  i.r  M-en  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  maritime  empire  under  the 
(iiiitroi  ,,f  A'licns.  And  finally  \\c  havQ  Heen  the  failure  of 
the  (Jrick  iitii?<  to  develop  a  true  national  state,  on  account 
of  their  mutual  jealousies  and  their  strong  spirit  of  local 
in<'  ■■  ■  'lie  flreeks  no  doubt  did  a  great  deal 
to  lit  of  |K)litic2d  lil)erty,  of  local  self- 

government,  and  of  democratic  institutions,  we  must  l>e  con- 
vinced that  their  greatest  importance  in  the  v.orld's  history 
docs  not  rest  uptm  what  they  nccomplished  in  their  political 
life.     'I  L'onius  of  the  Greeks  was  sho^.n  not 

in  the    .  — ,  but  in  the  domain  of  culture — not 

in  their  state-building,  but  in  their  intellectual  and  artistic 
ar»  -  ■  *  We  should,  therefore,  overlook  the  most 
<*^  '^  f*(  the  Greek  jM'ople,  did  we  fail  to  recognize 
''  '  '  oy  have  made  to  the  world  in  literature, 

i'l  ,      .       , in  art. 

The  Attic  Period,  lU  Character  and  Phaiieft.— The  most 
rrrii.irl     '  cniw  in  tin*  intrllri'turd  life  of  Greece  took 

]*\iu'f  great   l'«T>ian  wun*.     It  is  true  that  Iwfore 

tin-?**'  wars  the  (ire<'kM  were  Ixginning  to  show  a  genius  dis- 
titirfly  their  o\. n— in  the  grov. th  of  their  epic  and  lyric 
|MHfrv.  and  in  tl.c  early  stages  of  a  strictly  Hellenic  art. 
i^  k  culture  sprang  up  outside  of 

(in         ,  or  and  in  western  Ilellaii.      The 

Persian  w:t  I  to  smother  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
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Asiatic  Greeks,  and  to  arouse  the  intellectual  spirit  of 
Athens.  This  period  of  intellectual  activity  which  began 
with  the  Persian  "wars  and  extended  to  the  Mace<lonian 
supremacy,  and  in  which  the  culture  of  Greece  was  centred 
in  Athens,  we  may  call  the  "Attic  period."  The  culture  of 
this  period  was  characterized  by  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tingui.shed  the  Greek  mind  from  the  Oriental  mind,  and 
which  found  their  highest  embodiment  in  the  men  of  Athens. 
During  this  period  we  may  distinguish  certain  phases  in  the 
progress  of  this  Attic  spirit.  It  was  the  most  creative  and 
\'igorous  in  the  time  of  the  great  Persian  wars  and  the  years 
just  following  these  wars;  it  was  the  most  refined  and 
exalted  in  the  age  of  Pericles;  and  it  was  the  most  reflective 
and  critical  in  the  subsequent  period  of  internal  strife. 
But  through  all  these  phases,  it  preserved  its  ♦  "^v 

"classic"  qualities — simplicity  and  moderation,  >  y 

and  proportion,  severe  conformity  to  rational  ideals,  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  tawdry  and  meretricious.  The  Attic 
spirit  might  perhaps  best  be  characterized  by  the  single 
Greek  word  luii}<fnta!>vr^  (sophros'unf) — which  might  l)e 
freely  translated,  life  under  the  control  of  reason. 

The  City  of  Athens. — Our  chief  interest  in  Greece  must 
always  be  centred  in  Athens,  because  it  y.as  in  thi.s  i  1 

city  that  the  culture  of  Greece  found  its  highest  c 
Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  its  most  important  topographical 
features.  With  the  Acropolis  as  its  centre,  the  limits  of  the 
city  had  been  gradually  widening  from  the  earUest  times. 
At  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  "old  line"  of  the  city 
had  been  reached.  With  the  building  of  the  new  wall  of 
Themistocles,  the  circumference  of  the  city  was  enlargetl  to 
five  or  six  miles.  During  the  times  of  Cimon  and  Pericles 
the  city  v.as  still  further  extended  by  the  erection  of  the 
Long  Walls  so  as  to  take  in  the  Pira^iLs.  To  make  the 
circuit  of  the  city  walls  at  this  time  would  require  a 
journey  of  perhaps  twenty  miles.  The  chief  entrance  to  the 
city  was  the  Dip'ylon  gate,  to  the  north-west.  The  city 
contained  a  number  of  hills,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  following:  (1)  the  Acropolis,  the  central  pinnacle 
of  Athens,  formed  of  limestono  rtu-l  rising  abruptly  to  the 
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height  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  length  of  about  a  thousand 
feel— upon  or  near  which  were  the  most  important  buildings 
of  tho  city;  (2)  the  Pnyx,  to  the  west,  upon  which  the 
;i».rnl»ly,  or  eccle«ia,  held  it«  meetings;  (3)  the  Areopagus, 
;i  lit!l«'  to  tho  north,  where  the  old  council  of  the  Areopagus 
htlii  \X»  Hcs5<ioius;  (4)  the  Colo'nus,  still  further  to  the  north, 
upon  which  is  located  the  so-called  These'um,  said  to  be 
to-<lay  the  best  preserxed  temple  of  Greece.  Between  the 
hill  of  ('o!f>nus  and  the  Areopagus  was  the  Ag'ora,  the  public 


i  I  A.<f  ur  ATiir::«ii,    i  iKS  or  PcarcUtS 


with    l)cautiful    treen    nnd 
;>olitical  and  rotninerciHl  life 


|)orfn<H's. 

of  Athrn.H.  The  ^.hoir  city  was  divided  into  certain  dis- 
trictM,  or  >vard8,  corresponding  to  the  "demcs"  of  Attica. 
Beyond  the  city  walls  to  the  east  was  the  Lyce'um,  and  to 
tho  tiorrii-west  the  Academy — both  of  which  were  i^aoes  of 
r«>>>>rt    irit  amusement  for  the  Athenians. 

Athenian  Architecture.— After  the  destruction  of  the  city 
Wv  \hr  I'rrHians,  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  adorned 
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\»ith  many  !»tructure«  of  great  architectural  beauty.  This 
work  ^  :i  hy  Thcniistoclert  and  Cimon,  and  ^va«  carried 

on  ext«  .....  by  Pericles  \.ith  the  aiil  of  the  tribute  col- 
lected from  the  .'Ef^an  cities.  The  greatest  work  of  Pericles 
V  t  of  the  sacred  height  of  the  Acropolis, 

centre,  not  of  defence,  according  to  its 
'  ruriul  purpose,  but  of  reU^ous  adoration.  Upon  the 
f  •  i!!<i:aion8  laid  by  Cimon  (or  perhaps  Themistocles) 
I't  ;  <  U^s  erertml  the  magnificent  temple  of  Athena — the 
I'  ;:jost  l)e:i  <»ci men  of  classic 

ar  piissing  ?-    .  ty  of  the  Greek 

taste  is  e>'ident  v.'hen  this  temple  is  compared  A.ith  the  old 
tr-  '  '  •'  East.  The  Parthenon  v.as  of  mo<lerate  size, 
i  .(•  marble,  in  the  Doric  style  refined  by  Attic 

t  >i  the  most 


ex.,... 
tions. 

V 

Hi. 

by  Penrles 
P vla-'a. 


propor- 
The  next  iin- 
'. ng  on 
built 
^  :;S   thf 
the    on- 
to the  sacred 
luU.     I  Imild- 

ing  \\< r  t  lie 

ftrat  time  the  com- 

bi-  -♦• '  *'  •  I>oric 

:i;  '-s,  the 


rUUC  or  THE 


r 


.<  :'  1...M'  ■  iii>p"'t*-'l  I'V  i)c)nc  columns 
..'_.■.  ■._.    .'J.    l..n..'  r.PMiiiiiiM.      The  whole 
.'fleet  of  this  great  portal  v.as  Iwautiful  and  imposing.     At 
ti  ,  '  "  -   '  -<  the  Propyla*a  was  approached  not  by  a 

ti.  '    bv  inclined  walkn  leatling  up  from  the 

fiMH  .  '.otable  1  - 

\  M  11..    i..;. ....    it  near  t'  ; 

dmtroyed  by  the  Persians.  Its  name  ^.as  derive<l  from  that 
..f  one  <)f  the  ancient  mythical  kinpi  of  Athens,  Krech'thcus, 
•.. h««se  worship  liecamc  connectetl  with  that  of  Poseidon.  Aa 
this  tniiple  was  intende*!  to  cover  different  shrines — that  of 
Ath<Mi:k  :ind  that  of  Krech»^"'M'.-r<»»<'iili.t»-  Hm  |i1hh  wan  the 
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most  irregular  of  all  the  temples  of  Greece.  It  is  supported 
by  l)eautiful  Ionic  columns;  but  a  small  porch  on  the  south 
of  the  temple  has  for  its  support  six  carved  female  figures 
(Caryat'ides)  and  hence  is  known  as  the  "Porch  of  the 
Maidens."  During  this  time  the  archite<;tural  styles  em- 
ployed by  the  Athenians  were  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic— 
the  former  being  regarded  as  typical  of  masculine  strengtli 
and  dignity,  and  the  latter  of  feminine  refinement  and  grace. 
Athenian  Sculpture. — It  was  not  until  after  the  PerBJan 
wars  that  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  began  to  kjse  its  • 

crudeness  and  to  ac4  .  ' 
more  artistic  qualities. 
The  first  great  sculptor 
of  the  Attic  period  va-s 
Myron.  His  l>CKt-known 
statue  is  the  **  Discob'o- 
lus"  (the  disc-thrower), 
which  illustrates  not  only 
the  important  place 
which  gymnastics  held 
in  Greek  life,  but  also  the 
Ixjneficial  effect  of  the 
national  games  upon  the 
sculptor's  art  by  fur- 
nishing him  living  models 
for  his  work.  The  most 
renowned  of  all  the  Greek 
sculptors  was  Phid'ias, 
who  a.ssisted  Pericles  in 
the  adornment  of  the 
.■\cropolis.  The  sculp- 
tures of  Phidias  were 
inspired  by  a  high  re- 
li^ous  purpose,  like  that 
which  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Parthenon — 
namely,  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Athena.  Her  colossal 
statue  in  bronze  was  erected  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  her  statue  in  ivory  and  gold  was  placed 
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within  the  Parthenon.  In  the  eastern  pediment  of  this 
temple  \\i\»  placed  a  sculptured  scene  representing  her  birth 
from  the  forehea<l  of  Zeus;  and  in  the  wcHtern  pediment 
was  another  group  representing  her  contest  with  Poseidon 
fn'  '  of  Attica.     On  the  walls  of  the  temple  was  a  re- 

iiii  «ries  of  reliefs  car\'ed  in  marble,  representing  the 

pr(M«>ssion  which  on  her  birthday  carried  her  rol)e  through 
the  streets  of  Athens  to  her  shrine  on  the  Acropolis.  Thia 
Parthenon  decoration  contained  a  vast  variety  of  figures — 
pr:  nrsos  held  in  check  by  the  steady  hands  of  their 

nd'  .  .  riots  occupied  by  armed  warriors,  beautiful  maid- 
ens and  dignified  magistrates,  a  group  of  Olympian  deities, 
and  many  other  subjects.  The  work  of  Phidias  was  not  con- 
fined to  Athens.  His  statue  of  Zeus  in  the  temple  at 
Olympia  was  regarded  by  many  as  his  masterpiece  and  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

After  the  time  of  Phidias,  art  became  less  inspired  with 
II  !  and  ac<|uire<l 

ii)<>  ler.  To  depict 

the  grace  and  l>o:iuty  of  the  human 
form  seeme<l  now  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  artiHt.  This  is  seen  especially 
in  '.  <jf   PraxitVles  of  Athens, 

tli<  iiiinent  of  Greek  sculptors 

after  Phidias.  One  of  the  most 
fan  '  itues  of  Praxiteles  was  the 

Aj  at    Onidus,    which    wa.s 

viMifi  fi'.ni  ;ill  parts  of  (Jreece  by 
iLs  adnurrr>.  But  critics  have  Ijccn 
disposed  to  give  the  place  of  honour 
to  his  Hermes  with  the  infant 
Dionysus,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  mutilatinl  form.  The  Greeks 
also  acquired  at  this  time  great  skill 
in  the  making  of  portrait  statues. 
This  i-  r»  the  Works  of  Kysip'- 

pus   ol    ^  ,  whose  statue  of  the 

poet  Soph'ocles  is  rcgardtMl  as  the 
finest  anoient  work  of  the  kind.  Axumma  I'abtbuios 
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Athenian  Palntinfc.— It  is  difficult  for  us  U>  i<'.i,,  ,,  .tiv 
clear  idea  of  the  process  made  in  painting  in  the  I'orielean 
ago.  horauHC  this  art  is  less  durable  than  that  of  sculpture. 
The  great  painter  of  this  ix;ri(Kl  wjis  Polygno'tus,  He 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  but  came  to  Athens  and 
is  said  to  have  been  ma<le  an  Athenian  citizen.  His  most 
famous  works  were  placed  upon  the  walls  of  temples,  port  i- 
coe&,  and  other  public  buildings,  especially  the  Propyhi-a. 

His  subjects  were  mostly  my- 
thological and  historical  scenes. 
After  the  time  of  Pericles  there 
was  a  marked  advance  in  the 
mctluKl  of  paintings  Hitherto 
colours  had  been  applie<l  in  flat 
tints  with  no  gratlations  of  light 
and  shade;  and  hence  the  so- 
calleil  paintings  \:ere  more 
properly  coloured  drawings 
Mut  colours  were  now  gradf'<l 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect  (»f 
light  and  shade,  which  we  call 
I hiaroscuro.  This  method  v.as 
introduced  by  Apollodo'rus  of 
Athens,  but  was  improved  by 
the  great  painters  Zeuxis  and 
Parrha'sius.  The  realistic  eflfert 
of  the  new  style  of  painting  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  often  told  of  these  rivals — how 
Zeuxis  painted  a  bunch  of  grapes  that  deceivetl  the  birds, 
and  Parrhasius  a  curtain  that  deceived  the  rival  painter 
himself. 


Her 


II.     The  Theatre  and  Dramatic   Litkrature 

The  Theatre  of  Dionysus. — One  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  Athens  was  the  theatre.  This  was  a  place 
not  simply  for  amusement,  but  for  instruction  and  for  moral 
and  religioiLs  inspiration.  Athens  had  but  one  place  where 
dramatic  performances  were  placed  upon  the  stage — the 
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thentf^  nf  r>inn\'8iifi.     It  M'as  situated  on  the  south-eaAtoti 

'''  ind  was,  it  is  aaid,  capaM  'ing 

t!...: ,      ,  .'■.  or  the  whole  voting  po;  i  of 

Attica.  The  performances  took  place  in  the  open  air  during 
the  f«-'       '       ■    '1'    '  the  wine  god,  and  consistetl  of 

trage«i  dramas,  and  choral  hymns,  the 

most  imiMirtant  of  these  l)eing  the  works  of  the  great  trage- 
dians. The  theatre  of  the  (Ireeks  consistwi  of  three  parts, 
the  stage,  the  orchwtra,  and  the  auditonum.     The  stage 


III  >     I'm  t  vTHK  mF   ! 


""  iv^    .1 1 1    I   i<    >  .li  1-1 1    iri.t  I  i<  >i  ill ,    II 1  M  li  I    t>  III!   II    i  I  <  li  iiittl 

their  parts,  and  in  the  rear  of  which  ^  tectural 

hackg'                od   to  represent  or   "  Hty 

where  •             >>n  was  supposed  to  ta      ,  (ra 

\viut  a  semicircular  space  in  front  of  the  sta:  for 

the  "chorus." — this  being  an  eeaent-  '  :    -  m- 

ance,    consisting   of   sinfpng,    dan<  "tw 

\\h\r]\  were  intended  to  interpret  the  thought  ir  tn 

of  ihc  play.     The  auduorium  was  the  rising  tit.,  l.:  -,caU 
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which  encircled  the  orchestra  and  were  occupied  by  the 
spectators.  The  central  place  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus  in 
the  Greek  theatre  can  hardly  \ye  understcMnl  except  by  refer- 
ring to  the  origin  of  the  drama  it«elf. 

Origin  of  the  Greelc  Drama. — We  have  seen  that,  before  the 
Persian  wars,  one  of  the  forms  of  lyric  poetry  was  the  hymn, 
or  chorus,  sung  by  a  number  of  voices  at  public  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  gods.  It  was  this  choral  hymn  as  use  1  by 
Arion  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  that  l>ecame  transformed 
into  the  drama.  The  words  of  the  old  chorus  were  accom- 
panied by  dancing  and  gesticulations,  and  expressed  in  a  rude 
and  wild  way  the  emotions  supposecl  to  l>e  appropriate  to  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  the  wine  gcxl.  liut  Thespis,  a  lyric 
poet  of  Attica,  intrcnluced  an  actor  who  assumed  different 
characters  and  carried  on  a  sort  of  dialogue  with  the  le  der 
of  the  chorus;  and  this  8er\'ed  to  explain  the  motive  of  the 
choral  hymn.  This  first  form  of  the  drama,  with  the  chorus 
and  a  single  actor,  was  cultivated  by  Phryn'ichus,  who  took 
for  his  subjects  events  in  the  Persian  wars.  I. 'is  tragedy 
on  the  "Capture  of  Miletus"  melted  his  audience  to  tears; 
but  as  it  seemed  to  reproach  the  Athenians  for  not  aiding 
their  kin  beyond  the  sea,  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  him  and 
tiie  play  was  proscribed.  In  a  later  tragedy,  however,  he 
stirred  the  patriotic  feeling  of  his  audience  by  depicting  the 
effect  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  upon  the 
Persian  court. 

iCschyius,  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  The  early  form  of  the 
drama  was  improved  by  ^Es'chylus,  who  was  born  in  Attica 


Masks  xtsed  in  Traoedt 


and  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars.     He  intro- 
duced a  second  actor,  so  that  the  dialogue  became  the  prin- 
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cipal  feature,  while  the  chorus  was  used  chiefly  to  echo  the 

emotion-;  proiliicfvl  }.\  the  play.  The  chorus  still  retained  it« 
«of»tr:il  pl;i<«'  iti  ttif  fiu'Htre,  wliile  the  actors  were  elevated 
to  :i  more  con>i'i(  k.is  position  on  the  stage.  The  chief 
pur|>«K»e  of  thr  |)<.tt  now  was  not  simply  to  compose  the 
lyric  hymn  to  1k>  sung  by  the  chorus,  but  to  construct  a 
..r»rthy  <li;il..t:iie  that  would  depict  great  eventi?  and  stir 
O.ie  ftfhngs  oi  the  people.  It  was  ..-Eschylus  who  Hf ted  the 
dialogue  to  the  plane  of  genuine  art;  and  on  this  account 
he  may  properly  be  calletl  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy. 
He  was  a  man  inspired  with  patriotism  and  religious  fervour. 
He  hml  Ijeen  present  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Artemi- 
!»ium.  Snlamis,  and  Platipa.  In  what  was  probably  his 
•'iirlu-st  tragedy,  "The  Persians,"  he  followed  his  pretlccessor 
I'l  '  uring  the  effect  of  the  news  of  Salamis 

u|>'  mrt.     The  subjects  of  his  later  tragedies 

wert*  taken  from  the  heroic  myths,  but  infused  with  deep 
huriKiii  feeling  and  religious  sentiment.  His  greatest  work 
was  |HThap«  the  *' Prome'theus  Bound,"  in  which  a  god. 
chainnl  tn  .i  rock  by  command  of  Zeus,  is  made  to  suffer  for 
gtMxl  iIc^nIs  .lone  to  men. 

Sophocleii,  the  DnuiuUic  Artist. — If  iEschylus  represented 
th«'  patriotic  and  heroic  spirit  born  of  the  Persian  wars,  his 
sucrcsNsor,  Sf)pli(Kle«,  represented  the  finer  artistic  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Pericles. 

He  intr<Mluce<l  the  third  actor  upon  the  stage,  thuh  ^iMi-M 
gr(>ator  freedom  to  dramatic  composition.  He  also  gave  less 
prumitMMK  '  h  he  used  chiefly  to  accom- 

pan\   till-  :i  moral  background  to  the 

play.      M.pr.o.  cr,  he  int'  less  of  the  heroic  and  super- 

human   «l<tM«  tit,   and    I  '  --   characters  into  closer 

relation  to  human  life.  said  to  have  composed 

mon>  than  :i  huri'!  h  only  seven  have 

come  down  to  \i^.  ,       ..nt  of  his  fdays  are 

perhaps  "  (Edipus  the  King,"  "(Edipus  at  Colonus,"  and  the 
"Antig'one."  These  are  all  based  upon  stories  relalad 
of  the  mythical  king  of  Thebes  and  hb  family.  But  these 
stories  are  told  with  graphic  po^-er,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illustrate  the  poet's  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  fate  and  the 
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moral  law,  the  penalty  awaiting  those  who  disobey  that 
law,  and  the  suffering  which  must  often  Ix;  endured  even  by 
those  who  strive  to  obey  it.     Tlie  character  of  Antigone  is 

one  of  the  noblest  in  all 
literature.      ^  ,  .  t 

the    most    i  • 

ample  of  filial  devotion 
and  of  feminine  courage, 
by  clinging  to  her  unfor- 
tunate father  in  his  di:- 
tress  and  by  always  doing 
what  she  belie\'e8  to  \n- 
her  duty. 

In  estimating  the  sig- 
nificance of  Sophocles  we 
should  look  at  him  not 
simply  a.s  a  tragedian  but 
as  an  artist — as  truly  an 
artist  !is  v.as  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  His  works, 
like  theirs,  are  distingu- 
ishe<l  by  proportion  and 
symmetry,  by  extraor- 
dinary grace  and  beauty 
of  form.  In  his  dramat>, 
as  in  the  buildings  and 
sculpture  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, v.e  see  the  distinctive 
features  of  t)>''  l.f-<f 
Hellenic  taste. 

Euripides,  the  Dramatist 
of  the  People. — The  bust 
of  the  great  trage<iian8 
was  Eurip'ides,  who  be- 
gan to  write  during  the  period  of  Pericles,  but  composed  the 
most  of  his  dramjis  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  thus 
represents  to  a  certain  degree  the  changing  spirit  of  the  age. 
While  less  of  an  artist  than  Sophocles,  he  appealed  more 
strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people.     Aristotle  called 


Sophocles 
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him  the  "most  tragic  of  poet«."     Eighteen  of  his  plays  are 

sf  "  ' om  these  ue  can  judge  of  his  style  and 

i;  •  i;  his  8ub- 

jectjt.  In  hiH  hands  the  choriu} 

^>ernnie  Icks  connecte<i  v.ith 

•fje  :irtion  nf  tlu»  play,  and  his 

r-'i;ir;i'  ' 

cluser    -   1 

life.  The  ancient  legends, 
\.):  '  ^''  '  '  lothed 
w  .   aiui 

S'  ami  invesltil  A\ith 

a   ..^ I  charm,  Euripides 

often  reduce*!  to  the  level 
of  Mts.      Al- 

ih  a  lack  of 

reverence  for  the  old  mv- 
tholog>',  he  was  a  poet  of 
the  common  people,  and  ap- 
preciated more  tlmn  his  pre- 
decesMors    the    human   clement    in    the  drama. 

The  Attic  Comedy ;  Aristophanes. — In  its  origin  the  Greek 
nimo«!  '«»8ely  relatotl  to  trage<ly;  for  they  l)oth  sprang 

fr«»fn  •  ^  A.  hich  acr<>mpaiue<l  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

H  "ly  sprang  from  the  graver  choral  songp  which 

fn^^ ; ..   '  ii-  \\  1  fitpr  fc^f  i\  ;il  t  ln>  of  liiT  j>liMSf»  of  flip  drama 
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t  is,  comedy — sprang  from  the  more  frolicsome  tongi 

>  attended  the  rural  festivals  in  the  springtime.     To  each 

tn  wtiM  !uld(Ml  the  dialogue;  hut  each  retained  its  own 

one  grave  and  the  other  gay.    The  comedy 

•  i;uii  tn  he  need  at  the  time  of  Perieles;  but  it 
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reached  its  highest  development  during  the  P^loponnesian 
war.  The  purpose  of  the  comedy  was  to  excite  hiughter  and 
ridicule,  and  hence  it  shows  the  capacity  of  the  Greeks  for 
wit  and  humour. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  comic  writers  of  the  (Jreeks  v  as 
Aristoph'anes,  who  flourished  during  the  period  of  the  Pelop- 
onnesian  war.  He  mingled  in  the  political  life  of  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  party  which  was  "again.st  the  govern- 
ment," His  comedies  might  give  us  the  })ost  picture  ve 
have  of  Athenian  life,  if  they  contained  less  of  caricature  and 
satire.  From  other  sources  we  may  learti  that  son^e  of  his 
pictures  are  fairly  just,  while  others  are  marked  by  the 
grossest  injustice.  Among  his  most  noted  works  are  the 
"Clouds,"  the  "Knights,"  the  "Wasps,"  and  the  "Birds." 
Tte  "Clouds"  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  unjust  attack  vhich 
it  makes  upon  the  philosopher  Socrates.  The  "Knights" 
describes  with  brilliant  satire  that  coarse  demagogue  Cleon. 
who,  though  not  an  mlmirable  character,  perhaps  does  not 
merit  all  the  abuse  he  received.  The  "  Wasps  "  is  an  amusirg 
picture  of  the  Athenian  jury  system,  in  which  every  man  is 
represent e<l  as  trj-ing  to  get  a  day's  pay  without  a  day's 
work.  The  "Birds"  is  "a  fantastic  satire  upon  the  Athenian 
habit  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  of  indulging  in  extra- 
vagant dreams  of  conquest."  With  all  his  ribaldry,  Aristo- 
phanes was  a  poet  of  real  genius,  of  sparkUng  wit,  and  some- 
times of  exquisite  beauty. 

III.     Prose  Literature:    History  .\nd  Oratory 

Herodotus,  the  Father  of  Hlstof}'. — In  Greece,  as  elsewhere, 
poetry  preceded  prose  in  the  order  of  development.  The 
epic,  the  elegy,  the  lyric,  the  drama,  had  been  cultivated 
before  any  noteworthy  works  in  prose  were  written.  The 
first  really  great  work  of  prose  literature  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  the  history  written  by  Herodotus,  a  native  of 
Halicarnassas.  Herodotus  was  born  during  the  period  of 
the  Persian  wars.  This  great  conflict  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  was  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  e\'ents.  It 
became  the  subject  of  his  history,  and  furnishes  to  us  our 
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chief  knowledge  of  that  struggle.     He  travelled  extensively, 
and  l)ecame  av  '  with  the  manners,  institutions,  and 

legends  of  mair  iw.     He  came  to  Athens  when  the 

culture  of  that  city  was  at  its  height;  and 
he  became  a  close  friend  of  Sophocles  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Pericles,  Under  these 
influences  his  history  lx?came  imbued  with 
an  Athenian  spirit,  and  acquired  the  char- 
acter of  an  artistic  literary  composition. 
Into  his  work  are  skilfully  woven  the 
narrative  of  historical  events  and  the 
description  ,of  foreign  countries,  facts 
which  he  himself  ob8er\'ed  as  well  as 
itoricsj    and   m3rth8  told   him   by  others.  rodotus 

Tht  <y  of  Hero<lotus  has  often    been    ques- 

tin  ,  irming  qualities  of  his  simple  and  gra- 

phic  stylo   hnvo  always  l)een  admired. 

Thucydldr^    •'•■  "Scientific  Historian. — While  we  may  re- 
gard Hero«i  he  father  of  narrative  history,  v.e  must 

regard  Thucydides  as  the  creator 
r)f  scientific  history.  His  subject 
jia  the  Peloponnesian  v.ar — a 
^^  ar  in  which  he  had  taken  a  sub- 
ordinate part.  His  work  is 
market!  by  calm  judgment,  % 
love  of  truth,  honesty,  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  statement  of  facts, 
ami  .1  jMrcrption  of  the  relation 
•  -I  « ;iii>f  aii<l  effect  in  historical 
events.  His  style,  though  some- 
times olMcure,  is  pure  and  fonv 
ible,  and  withal  "classic," — which 
'i:un,\iJii>ui  means  "the  absence  of  all  that  is 

t.nvrlrv,  the  absence  even  of  all 
''»"  1  florid.  verity  and  reticence,  v.hieh 

i*''^"  •- •'  -*'d  in  th«  ,  Mticydides  as  in  the  marble  of 

Phidias"  ^MahafTvi 

\  Following  in  the  wake 

'>(  ical  writer  Xen'ophon. 
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Although  he  can  hardly  be  compared  with  Thucydides  as  an 
historian,  he  wrote  in  an  ea«y  and  interesting  manner  upon 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  His  "Anabasis"  tells  the  storj' 
of  the  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  which  he  himself 
took  part.  His  "Hellen'ica  "  continues  that  part  of  the 
IVloponnesian  uiir  left  unfinished  by  Thucydides.  His 
*•  Memorabil'ia"  draws  a  lifelike  portrmt  of  his  great  master, 
Socrates.  His  "Cyropsedi'a"  professes  to  describe  the  edu- 
cation of  ('yrus  the  Great,  but  is  quite  as  much  a  description 
of  what  the  author  regards  as  a  just  prince.  His  *'  G">oiu)m'- 
icus"  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  home  life  of  the  Greek.s, 
He  wrote  interesting  works  upon  other  subjects,  the  variety 
of  which  might  justify  us  in  calling  him  an  essayist  as  v.ell 
as  an  historian. 

Athenian  Oratory;  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes. — That 
brancii  of  pro.sc  literature  which  is  distinctively  Greek  in  its 
origin,  is  oratory.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  oratory  was 

the  product  of  the  democratic 
institutions  of  Athens.  The 
greatest  orator  of  the  age  of  Per- 
icles was  no  doubt  Pericles  him- 
self; since  by  his  eloquence  he 
controlled  for  twenty  years  the 
Athenian  assembly.  But  his 
speeches  have  been  preserved  to 
us  only  in  the  reports  contained 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides. 
Not  only  the  .\thenian  a.ssem- 
bly,  but  the  Athenian  courts 
afforded  a  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  elo<juence,  for  here  every 
man  was  compelled  to  plead  his 
own  cause. 
Of  the  many  Athenian  orators  who  attained  distinction, 
we  may  select  three  as  the  most  representative — Lys'ias, 
Isoc'rates,  and  Demosthenes  (who  is  not  to  be  conf ased 
with  the  general  of  the  same  name).  Lysias  was  employed, 
like  many  others,  to  write  speeches  for  those  who  were  obliged 
to  plead  their  own  cause  in  the  courts.     As  he  wrote  for 
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plain  men,  he  UKe<l  a  plain, 
writing  clearly  ami  distinctly 
and  effective  Hpeech.  Some- 
what (lifTorent  from  Lysia« 
wa.s  IsfMTatos.  He  - 
arily    a    K'acher   of  , 

and  hence  the  orations  which 
he  wrote — but  did  not  de- 
liver— have  more  of  a  rhetor- 
ical finiHh,  and  are  perhaps 
more  attractive  in  language 
than  effective  in  thought. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  tin- 
orators  <»f  (Ireece  was  I)emon- 
tlntn>.  who  holds  the  sann* 
prtM'iiiit;'"*  •>''fM»  in  oratory 
that  Tl  >  does  in  \\w- 

t<»ry.      lits  .11. 

hifer  part   «  i'<    - 

lod,  and  e\'en  reaches  over 
into   the  Macedonian  epoch, 
olMtaclcM    he    :ittaine<l    the 
the  art  of  oxpreKsion.      He 


direct,  and  simple  styir      l'.;> 
,  he  became  a  master  of  vivid 
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III  l\\v  face  of  innumerable 
greatest  skill  and  i>ower  in 
combined  the  vivid,  effect. «rj 
speech  of  Lyyias  with  the 
finished  perio<ls  of  lacerates; 
but  he  poHscnseti,  more  than 
either  of  thctte.  an  earnest nesa 
of  purp<N(e,  a  force  of  argu- 
ment, a  power  of  {wrsuasion. 
and  an  energy  of  diction  which 
have  given  him  a  place  among 
the  worhl's  greatest  orators. 
The  most  celebrate<l  of  his 
orations  are  his  twelve  "  Phil- 
ippics." in  which  ho  appeale<l 
to  his  countrymen  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  Philip 
of  Mac'wlon. 
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IV.    The  Phim>8ophy  of  Athknh 

Ananffonui,  the  Fint  Athenian  Philosopher. — Onr  oi  the 
greatest  gifts  of  Athens  to  the  world  is.  no  doubt,  the 
contributions  made  by  her  philosophical  thinkers.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Persian  warj  that  Athens  became  the 
philosophical  centre  of  Greece.  The  first  thinker  who  be- 
longed to  what  we  might  call  the  Athenian  scl.ool  wjis 
Anaxag'oras.  Although  born  at  Clazomenie  in  Asm  Minor. 
he  early  came  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life, 
and  numl>ered  among  his  friends  Pericles  and  Kuripides. 
His  name  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  (Jreek 
thought,  Ixjcause  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize 
the  controlling  influence  of  mind  and  reason  in  the  universe. 
He  seems  to  have  believed  that  matter  is  subordinate  to 
mind — that  as  the  actions  of  the  human  body  are  controlled 
by  the  human  intelligence,  so  the  movements  of  the  universe 
are  controlled  by  a  universal  intelligence.  This  doctrine 
was  opposed  to  the  old  mj'thology:  and  as  the  people  were 
jealous  of  their  ancient  beliefs,  Anaxagoras  was  charged 
with  atheism  and  banished  from  the  city. 

The  Sophists  and  Greek  Dialectics. — There  grew  up  in 
Athens  a  certain  class  of  men  known  as  *' sophists."  They 
were  not  so  much  philosophers  in  the  old  sense  as  thinkers. 
That  is,  they  did  not  seek  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  universe 
so  much  as  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  They  sought  to 
find  out  the  methods  in  which  men  reason  and  arrive  at  con- 
clusions. This  study  of  the  methods  and  the  art  of  reasoning 
was  the  essential  feature  of  Greek  "dialectics."  We  might 
therefore  properly  characterize  the  Greek  sophists  as  "dialec- 
ticians." They  gaineil  their  living  by  teaching  the  subjects 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  and  preparing  young  men  for 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  It  was  often  charged  against  them 
that  their  learning  was  more  of  a  pretence  than  a  reality ;  and 
it  was  assert e<l  that  their  art  of  reasoning  degenerated  into 
mere  quibbling,  or  the  attempt  *'to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason."  But  with  all  the  faults  charged  against 
them,  they  no  doubt  exercised  some  beneficial  influence, 
both  upon  Gre^  education  and  upon  Greek  philosophy. 
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The    Practical    Philosophy    of   Soeralcc^The   name  of 
S<)<- rates  was  afl8ociat«<l  tvith  that   of  the  sophista.     He 
a<ioi»ie«l  fiomething  of  the  same  method  of  dialectics.     But 
lu'  Uhoved  that  the  art  of  reasoning  should  be  employed, 
lero  ex«'ni<o  or  but  as  a  means  of  discov- 

u»se  pr:i(tif:il  trw  uch   are  important   in   the 

conduct  of  human  life.  The  son  of  a  poor  sculptor,  ANith 
no  personal  attractions,  he  l^ecanie  one  of  the  nioet  con- 
"p'.rm.iw  figures  in  Athen.s.  He  turneti  the  thoughts  of  men 
into  new  channels.  He  showed  them  how  foolish  it  wiw  to 
follow  the  meilnxl  of  the  old  philosophers  and  to  spec- 
ulate about  tliinpi  which  cannot 
l>eV  " 

•  K 

that    true    wis<lom  in 

knowing  that  which  ..-  ^--t  and 
doinK  that  which  is  ripht. 
*'  ti    the  <i 

•  •    and    11, 
lietwwn    virtue    and    vice,    !»- 
tween   courage    and    cowardice. 
He  taugiit   them    their   duties 
to    themselves,    to    their    felUm- 
tin'ii.   and  to  (i<xl.     Hhs  long  life 
rxteniU-d   beyond   the  period  of 
the   Teloponnesian  war.  He  was 
finally    triftl    and  condemned  to 
death   l>y   a  sinall   niajority   of    his    fellow-cit 
charge    of    inlroducHig    new    gods    into    the 
corrupting    the   youth.      Socrates    represent. 

•1  dreece.     He  l« 

iKin  the  world  li!i 

i      of   Plato.— 8oe rates  left  liehmd 

••  l»xl   new  scIkkiIn.     Bnt   the 

Plato,  the  founder  of  the 

•Kil."     He  carrie<l  out  still  further 

In  onier  to  dixcover  truth,   he 

Htu.iir.i  the  1. 1,  us  in  the  human  mind,  which  he  hdieved  are 

"  •'" •'    -leas  in  the  divine  mind.     He  believed 


>n   the 

.,,.1    ..( 


Thr    Idf-alUlir    I'hil 

him   njany     '       •   ■ 
most  distinr 


.1. 
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that  our  ideas  are  born  with  us,  brought  into  the  world  from 
our  preexistent  state.  The  divine  ideas  are  emlxxlied,  not 
only  in  us,  but  in  the  world ;  and  v.  •    '      '  !  study  the  universe 

to  i    these  ideal  prin- 

ciples in  accordance  with 
which  all  things  are  govern- 
ed. So,  in  human  Ufe,  we 
should  conform  to  the  ideal 
principles  of  justice  and 
virtue;  in  other  words,  a 
perfect  Ufe  is  a  life  in  har- 
mony with  the  divine  Idea. 
By  such  a  method  of  think- 
ing, Plato  constructed  a 
broad  system  of  idealistic 
philosophy.  The  writings  of 
Plato  are  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, in  which  S<)<*rates  is 
often  represented  as  the  chief 
speaker.  The  dialogues  are 
often  named  after  some  per- 
son; for  example,  the  *^Protag'ora.«."  which  (hscusses  the 
nature  of  virtue;  the  "Phanlo,"  which  sets  forth  tin 
argimients  in  favour  of  im- 
mortality. One  of  the  most 
cclel>rat«d  of  IMato's  Dia- 
logues is  ''The  RepubUc," 
which  (hscusses  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  the 
perfect  state.  From  the  poli- 
tical conflicts  of  the  time 
IMato  stood  aloof;  and  hence 
he  shoi^'s  to  us  the  Greek 
mind  in  its  purest  and  mosi 
tran(|uil  frame. 

The  Realistic  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle. — The  course  of 
Greek  philosophy  was  con- 
tinued in  Aristotle,  who,  AmsToixt  (txi-caiied) 


Plato 
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though  bom  in  thecity  of  Stagi'ra(orStag>ru8)inChalcidice, 
rame  to  Athene  and  liecame  a  pupil  of  Plato.     Although 

•      '    '    '  '*'   a«  a   folloi^er  of   Plato,   his   methtxl 

from  that  of  his  master.     If  wc  call 
i  '!>,  we  may  call  Aristotle's  reot 

1:.         .  :  ^      .  ;i  ideas,  Aristotle  l)egan  i\ith  f:.  .   , 

;ind  he  tried  to  discover  the  general  laws  which  gox'ern  the 

'      '      '  ■'    u  as  therefore  a  man  of       '      'serN-ation 

By  gathering  and  >  ng  a  vjist 

I  XT  of  facts,  he  l)Ocamc  the  founder  of  many  sciences — 

■?''•,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  thought;  of  Psychology', 

lence  of  the  human  mind :  of  Biolog\%  or  the  science 

of  the  state.     He 

many  of  the  states 

;  and  the  recently  djsco\'ered  work  on  the  Athenian 

■•'   which  is  attributed  to  him,  has  adde<l  much  to 

-!c  of  that  government.     Aristotle,  like  Demos- 

•<•  the  later  part  of  the  times  we   are   now 

:    his    life    extendeil    into    the    .Macetloniaii 

V.      S<>ri.\L   LiFK    AND    Mannkkh 

IndiMtrfaU  Occupations. — .Vs  we  regard  Athens  as  the  intel- 
U*ctual  centre  of  (ireece,  so  we  mav  regard  its  social  life  as 


•n  into  <  pt  the  distinction  be- 

..  ..j.d  slave*,     .k..  ....  ...«fn  were  et|ual,  having 

lits  and  privilesoH.     We  may.  hcmever,  group 

rig  to  tl  •  1 

they   «>i  r 

iving.     We  might,  in  the  liret  place,  regard  "politics*'  as 

' — s  at  .Xthens.     It  is  true  that  the  higher  officers  of 

rpoMve*!  no  pay:    but  pay  was  given  to  those  who 
V  and  flc<  'le  courts. 

:      ^-warmcii     -    -  ,  L l  1  to  make 

X\\\ng  by   receiving  the  small   pay  given  to  jurors. 
ri,  there  v  as  a  class  of  profeattotuU  men  tike  f^ymeians, 
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MS,  teachers,  legal  advisers,  some  of  whom  reoeived  not 
:  ;  fee,s  for  their  services,  but  fixed  salaries  paid  by  the 
state,  liesides  these  were  the  commercial  classes,  including 
the  merchants,  brokers,  and  traders,  who  formed  the  wealth- 
ier body  of  the  citizens.  Moreover,  there  was  a  large  cla«? 
of  jirtisauH,  such  as  workers  in  wood,  iron,  clay,  gla«H,  sil\  cr 
and  gold,  who  furnished  many  product*  that  were  exp(»in-.l 
to  other  parts  of  Hellas.  Agricultural  pun^uits  were  always 
regardeil  as  honourable  by  the  Athenians,  and  it  is  said 
that  no  one  but  a  free  citizen  could  own  land  in  Attica. 


INTERIOB  OF  A  GREEK  Ilou&fi  (llttitoration) 


The  more  menial  kinds  of  labour  were  performed  by  the 
slaves,  of  whom  there  were  a  very  large  number  in  Attica. 
but  whose  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  wretched, 
since  they  generally  received  humane  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  masters.  The  worst  feature  of  Athenian  slavery 
was  to  throw  a  reproach  upon  manual  labour,  and  thus 
degrade  the  poorer  class  of  freemen  who  were  obliged  to 
engage  in  such  work. 
The  Athenian  House,  Furniture,  Dress. — Although  the  pub- 
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lie  buldinKs  of  Athens  were  magnificent  and  expensive,  the 
ordinary  (l\voning  house,  was  in  its  external  appearance, simple 
and  unpretentious.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  r(x)m^5.  sur-. 
rounding  a  court  which  opened  to  the  sky.  The  interior  of 
th«'  .  however,  presente<l  a  dignified  and  artistic 

app.  h  their  peristyles  of  columns  and  rich  deoorrw- 

Xuni.-^  and  furniture.  Chairs  and  couches  of  ornamental 
wcMKiuork,  artistic  lamps  of  bronze  or  terra  cotta,  bronze  or 
marbl«»  statuettes,  and  elegant  vases  of  precioas  metal,  all 
shn  refinement  of  the  (Ireok  taste. 

i  •  ks  also  showeti  their  siniple  and  refined  taste 

in  their  dress,  which  pre«entetl  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
elaborate  ai.d  gaudy  apparel  of  the  Oriental  peoples.  It 
consist^Mi  u.sii'illy  of  two  garment.s;  first  a  tunic  calle<l 
chiton  (pr»in.  ki'lon),  held  in  place  by  clasps  upon  the  shoul- 
ders; and  second,  a  broad  cloak,  calletl  hima'tion,  thrown 
in  loose  folds  about  the  person.  The  dress  of  the  men  and 
that  of  th«  was  quite  mmilar.   although  the  latter 

was  more  f>.  owing.  The  graceful 

effect  of  the  simple  female  costume  may 
be  seen  in  the  accomp;'. •"■■'"  ilbist ra- 
tions. 

V  and  the  Pofiltiun  of  Women. 

I  r  of  ilu"  fiimily  provide*!  f(»r 

the  marnuge  of  his  children,  and  the 
t)ctrothal  •  -  n..  ...  -  —  .jrement 
lK4\vc<^n   t(  .  le   and 

Krooin.      .\ 

contract,  ihi         „ 

well  as  A  foitive  ceremony,    attended 

with  a  '    .   '     "  '  '      '      - 

((uet    II 

the    we«ldiiiK    < 

nuptial  HonK- 

The     Athctimn.s 

IT" 

.Ic,. 

and    e\'en    at   this  time  in 

politics  and  the  tunnf>il  of  lin-  - 


.as 
She  was  taught  that 
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Her  domestic  employmenta — Rpinning,  weaving,  and  em- 
broidering— were  not  of  course  conducive  to  high  intellectual 
culture.  She  could  not,  therefore,  exercise  the  • 
social  influence  that  is  possible  in 
times.  Hut  in  spite  of  her  inferior  p<jsi- 
tion,  the  .Athenians  were  not  unapprecia- 
tive  of  the  nobler  (pialities  of  the  female 
character,  as  is  seeti,  for  example,  in  the 
"Antigone"  of  Sophocles. 

.\thenian  Education. — Education  form- 
ed a  very  important  part  of  (Jreek  life.  Its 
aim  was  to  develop  a.s  far  as  pos.sibIe  a  per- 
fect physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  man- 
In  mmI,  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
duties  which  belong  to  free  citizens.  The 
Athenians  were  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  training  the  ixMly,  the 
miml.  and  the  character.  (lymnastics. 
mental  discipline,  and  moral  inspiration 
were  the  chief  features  of  their  e<iuca- 
iional  methwls.  The  boy  was  taught  not  only  by  his  teacher 
at  school,  but  was  constantly  under  the  supervi.sion  of  his 
"pedagogue,"  a  trusty 
servant  who  accompani- 
ed him  to  school  and 
watched  over  him  else- 
where. The  elementary 
training  consisted  of 
reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  boy 
committe<l  to  memory 
the  wise  sayings  of  the 
old  poets,  and  copied 
these  proverbs  upon  a 
waxen  tablet  by  means  of  the  stylus;  and  his  arithmetical 
computations  were  made  with  the  aid  of  the  abacas,  or 
counting  board.  To  this  was  added  music,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  feeUngs  ;  while  his  systematic  exercise  in  the 
gymnasium  was  intended  to  ^ve  him  a. sound,  symmetrical, 
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and  vigorous  body.  Besides  this  elementary  discipline  there 
\va.s  added  the  more  advanced  education  obtained  from  the 
(  Diivtrsiifioii  ;iM.l  1((  fiires  of  professional  teachers,  like  the 
^<>|.hi>t-s.  Su«  ti  iii>iiu(  tion  wa«  given  in  the  porches  of  the 
Ap)ra,  and  in  other  public  places.  It  included  all'branches 
«»f  practical  and  theoretical  knowle<lge;  and  its  aim  was  to 
Rive  what  we  should  call  a  lil>eral  education — to  make  hroa<l- 
minded  men  and  enlightein'ii  citi/eiw. 

Athenian  Sociability;  the  Banquet  and  SympoHluni.— The 
Athenians  \  ere  essentially  a  sociable  people.  This  is  !;een  in 
their  hospitality,  their  love  of  companionship,  of  conversa- 
tion, and  of  .social  entertainments.  The  open  air  \v:i.s  in 
many  nwpects  the  home  of  the  .\thenian  gentleman;  for  in 
the  streets  he  could  always  tind  his  friends,  with  wh«jm  he 
\k'a8  accustomed  to  pass  avay  many  hours  of  the  day.  One 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  sotMal  life  of  Athens — as  it  \.as  of 
the  )K>litical  ami  commercial  life— was  the  Agora.  The 
Athf'iiians  hUo  fcjund  other  places  of  resort  and  scx-ial  plea- 
.sure  in  the  gymnasia,  of  v.hich  the  most  famous  were  the 
Lyceum  and  the  .\cmlemy — the  former  situated  just  outside 
of  tin-  rity  to  the  eawt.  and  the  latter  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  There  were  also  chilis,  originally  founded  for  the 
Hake  of  companionship,  and  afterwards  acquiring  a  political 
.  t  ..r  ...t..-  .,^  \,eU. 

f  xouree  of  Hocial  entertainment  in  the  evening 

^'-i'A   '<■'"*■   i  the  accompanying  "Rymposium." 

K«-«lifiitig   ■  .    the  guesta   partook   of   the   repast 

furnished  by  the  host,  and  then  were  regaled  with  dashes 

of  : sparks  of  wit,  rehearsals  from  the  poets,  and  the 

II.  <•  flute  or  lyre,  or  perhsps  amuse<l  by  professional 

•  Ian.. I-     J  I •/'.'! <r-       a,  1    ..  t«.     The    character    of 

tin- v\  mpcksiuui  nl  tuur.M- \;i;..  .  t'>i.  refinement  of  the 

t;iii>ts.  but  it  was  a  fair  expn  Creek   sttcial   and 

mtilN-rtual  rulture. 

8TNOF8I8  FOB  REVIEW 

I.    AriirA*   A*  Tiir  CioTMr.  <ir  TI»jj.isii-   Amt.  -nrotik   FoUtlai  and 

il'  I'hMM.-TiM 

<  "  l>tur*.— Atli- 

riiuut  l'«uiliii|r. 
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II.  Thk  Thratrr  and  Dramatio  LrrKRATiTir.  Tho  Thpatre  of 
DionysuH.— Origin  of  the  (Jreek  Dram*.  — .1  '  ■  >r  of 
Trapxlv.  —  SophocleB,  \hv  Dramatic  ArtiMt.—  I  it;-t 
of  tlie  People. — The  Attic  Comedy  ;  Arintopli.iM 

III.  I'Rooe  LlTKRATi'HK  :  HiHTORV  Asu  ihi\u»i\.  IIitimIiiI II-,  tin- 
Father  <»f  History. — 'niucydides  the  Scieiitirto  Historian. — Xenophon, 
the  HiHt4irical  F^mayiKt  — Athenian  Oratory  ;  Lysiai«,  litocratef),  DeniiHi- 
theneii. 

IV.  Thk  PniuifloPHY  op  Athkn«. — Anaxafi^onu,  the  Mntt  Athenian 
IMiih>sop)ior. — The  Sophist*  aiiH  (Jre<»k  Hialectirs. — The  Prartioal 
i*hih>M>phv  <»f  SK-rate«.  — 'Hie  ItlealiHtic  Pliiloaophy  «»f  Plato.- Tlie 
Realistic  I'hiloMtphy  of  Aristotle. 

V.  .S04-IAI.  LiKK  AM>  Ma.nnkrh.  — ImluRtrial  OccupAtiona. — The  Ath- 
enian House,  Furniture,  Dress. — Marriage  anil  the  Position  of 
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PERIOD  IV.     THE  GR^CO-MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE 
(359-140   n.C.) 

CHAPl'KK   XIV 

ALEXANDER  AND  THE  ( ONQUEST  OP  THE  ORIENT 

1.     The  Rise  op  Macedonia  under  Philip 

The  New  Epoch  in  Greek  Ilistor}*. — We  have  now  reached  a 
new  and  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece — and,  in 
fact,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  The  failure  of  the 
Greek  states  to  develop  a  national  government — either  in 
the  form  of  a  permanent  confederacy,  or  by  submitting  to  the 
leadership  of  one  of  thdr  own  number — led  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  very  liberties  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve. In  striving  to  maintain  their  independence  from  one 
another,  they  were  compelleti  at  last  to  submit  to  the  control 
of  a  foreign  power.  The  supremacy  which  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  ^ve  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  or  to  Thebes,  they  v  ere  at 
last  obUged  to  jneld  to  Macedonia.  The  rise  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  interference  of  this  new  power  in  the  internal  affairs 
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of  Greece,  therefore,  mark  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
■  n  states. 

-  we  shall  see  that  Macedonia  established  her  supremacy 
not  only  over  the  states  of  Greece,  but  also  over  the  countries 
of  woHtcm  Asia;  so  that  Greece  and  the  Orient  became  united 
in  a  common  worid-egmiNre.  The  most  important  feature  of 
this  new  period,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  establishment  of 
a  common  politicjU  authority  over  the  countries  of  the 
ancient  world.  u&  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  genius  among  the 
IHHjph-s  of  ■  '  i .  If  in  earlier  times  the  tide  of  Oriental- 
istii  iHuv  ti  A  an  Is  the  ifigean,  now  the  tide  of  Hellenism 

is  to  flow  back  towards  the  Orient.  If  during  the  Attic  period 
the  Hellenic  culture  tended  to  become  centralized  in  Athens, 
now  the  culture  of  Greece  \h  to  transcend  the  narrow  limits 
of  Hclhi-s  :in<!  'o  t.«(  Mine  a  poswession  for  every  people.  The 
fs-senlKil  fcatiin'  of  tiir  coming  epoch  is,  therefore,  the  union 
of  Greece  and  the  Orient  in  a  wider  civilization,  which  we 
tnav  call  "Grn  '>--ntal."  But  first  let  us  see  how  this 
uiuoti  was  ac(  >  1.  under  the  ^nipremacy  of  Macedonia 

and  the  lea4ler?ilii|i  of  I'hilip  II  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Macedonia  and  t ho  c;rpekH.-  Macedonia  wa.s  a  countrv  lyini; 
to  the  north  of  The 
x  i"        ■     vond    the 
(  I  :u    .Mou  n- 

tains.  The  people 
were  remotely  relat- 
ed  to  the  Greeks. 
But  they  were  still 
for  the  most  part 
in  a  semi-barbarove 
CO-'-  '■'    -trh 

tl,.  nt 

of  iM-couungttMlrung 
nation.  They  were 
a  hardy  race,  and 
had  in  them  the  mak- 
ing of  good  tddiera.  In  the  highlands  they  were  aeparated 
into  many  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief.  But  in  the 
lowlands,  near  the  tea,  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the 


ICACKDoinA  AT  Tif«  Accnaiojf  or 
Fuitur  1.. 
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Greek  colonies,  and  had  be^i^un  to  be  more  civilized  and  to 
have  something  like  a  united  government.  At  the  time  of 
the  Theban  supremacy,  Mace<loiiia  became  so  strong  and 
threatening  that  Pelopida-s  inva<lo<i  the  country,  checkeii 
the  ambition  of  its  ruler,  and  brought  back  to  Thebes  the 
young  prince  Philip  as  a  hostage.  Tliis  young  Philip, 
while  in  lK)ndage,  became  versed  in  the  civilized  arts  of 
fireece  an<l  es|)eciully  in  the  military  system  of  p]panii non- 
das,  and  thus  l>or:ime  fitted  for  his  future  work  ns  the  kinp 
of  .Mare<lonia. 

Acces<(ion  and  Character  of  Philip  II.  (359  a.  t  .,.  (Mi  lii- 
return  to  .Muceilonia  Philip  was  appcHuted  regent  of  t^  king- 
dom at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  in  a  short  time  Tie  had 
himself  proclaime<l  king.  He  provetl  to  Ix?  a  man  of  won- 
derful ability,  versed  in  the  l)e8t  as  well  as  the  worst  arts  of 
statecraft.     He  possesseil  unusual  powers  of  organization. 

He  wjis  able  as  a  warrior, 
and  still  more  iible  nn  a 
w  i  1  y  diplomatist.  He 
extended  his  power  over 
the  mountain  tril)es,  art  I 
pushe<l  l)ack  the  barbari- 
ans who  were  threatening 
Philip  n.  (Coin)  ^^^  frontiers  of  his  king- 

dom on  the  north  and 
west.  But  more  than  this,  he  gathere<l  together  his  8cattere<l 
subjects  into  a  well-organized  army.  This  gave  to  the  people 
a  common  military  discipline  and  a  common  national  spirit. 
In  organizing  his  army,  PhiUp  adopte<l  the  (Ireek  phalanx; 
but  he  strengthened  it  by  making  the  line  sixteen  instead 
of  eight  men  deep.  He  armed  the  men  with  lances  twenty- 
one  feet  long,  so  that  the  front  of  the  phalanx  presented 
a  projecting  forest  of  bristhng  spears.  He  also  organized  a 
fine  body  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  made  up  of  the  l)est  men 
of.  the  kingdom  and  called  "companions,"  which  formed  in 
action  the  right  arm  of  his  battle  line.  By  his  political 
and  military  skill  he  was  able  in  a  few  years  to  convert  a 
semi-barbarous  countrj'  into  a  well-organized  and  growing 
kingdom. 
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Th»  AfcxreMlons  of  Philip  upon  (ireece. — The  chief  ambi- 
•  wa«  to  make  himself  master  of  (Jreece.     He 
I;  1  in  the  affaire  of  tlie  Athenian  colonies  in  Chal- 

cidice,  which  Athens  was  not  able  to  prevent,  as  she  was  at 
the  same  time  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  \:ar  with  some  of 
her  allies— the  ''Social  war"  (358-355  b.  c).  PhiUp  v. as 
in  his  aggreBsions  upon  (ireece  by  the  distracted  condi- 
....  uf  the  Oredc  statee  themselves, — especially  in  the  so- 
t-died "Sacred  war"  (357-346  b.  c.)-  This  war  grew  out  of 
t'  '  ""'.«•«  and  the  Amphictyonic   I^euffuc  to 

/ing  lands  belonging  to  the  temple  df 
I  at  l>elphi.     Nearly  the  v.hole  of  (Ireece  was  affectetl. 
'   >  w*  r  directly  or  inchrectly,  by  this  war.    PhiUp  nov.-  appeared 
:ls  the  ally  of  Thebes  and  the  champion  of  Apollo.     He  in- 
\  :idf<l  Thessaly  and  made  himself  master  of  that  country. 
i*n'>.sing  on  to  Thermopyla*,  he  found  this  pass  held  by  an 
\fhrni:iii    army.     Instead   of   exposing   his   o\.n   army   to 
_'hter,  he  deemetl  it  wiser  to  withdraw,  and  to  wait  for  a 
convenient  season  in  which  to  extend  his  influence 

111    <  ili-ffV 

DemoMtheneM  and  Philip. — The  one  great  man  who  now 

appeared  as  the  defender  of  Greece  against  Philip  v.as  Dcmos- 

'  *'    '     '    '  ,  ,i|y  ma<le  a  reptitation  us  an  orator;  and 

r»le  of  a  statesman.     To  arou.sc  (Jreece 

til  a  srii.Hf  ii(  her  danger,  he  «lelivere<l  the  firet  of  a  series  of 

famou.>i  orations  known  as  "Philippics."     Philip  v.as  nov. 

ItUMV  ill  the  north,  tr>'ing  to  get  piKsession  of  Olynthus,  and 

■    to  his  power  the  whole  Chalcidian  <      '    '   uicy. 

ap|)ealed   to  Athens  for  aid;    and    i  fnes 

rr<l   his  "Olynthiac  orations,"  to  urge  the  people  to 

war  upon  Philip  and  to  save  the  ("halcidiun  city.     Ifis 

t  effitrts  indure<l  the  Athenians  to  declare  a  ar.  but 

:...... I    to  r   lieleaguen  hxw  fell    (34« 

II    <    ),  :itp;  .ill  (he  Chain  •  inhabitants*. 

.1"  inr<ling  to  the  ancient  custom,  v  .  i-  put  to  death  or 

vol-l  into  slavery.  The  kingdom  <'i  •  imip  now  extended 
rirjrlv  t^»  tho  Hrlle»«p<int  on  the  east,  and  to  the  paiw  of 
T 

!  1)V  I)em<isthenos. 
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Philip  conBented  to  a  peace  \\ith  Athens — the  Peace  of  Philoc'- 
ratee  (346  b.  c.) — in  which  each  party  professed  friendship 
for  the  other  and  each  agreed  to  respect  tin 
sions.  Having  conciUated  Athens,  Phihp  nia 
dismantled  the  Phocian  towns,  scattered  their  inhabitants  in 
sniall  villages,  and  received  himself  the  two  votes  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  that  hitherto  had  belonged  to  Phocis. 
To  extend  his  influence  in  Greece,  he  then  formed  friendly 
alliances  v.ith  a  number  of  the  states  in  the  I'eioponnesus. 

Battle  of  Charonea;  the  End  of  Greek  Freedom  (338  b.  c). 
—  Hut  AtheiLs  wius  still  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  Mace- 
donian king.  She  saw  that  Philip  was  threatening  to  make 
further  aggressions  in  Thrace  and  also  in  central  (Jreece. 
Through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes,  Athens  and  Thebes 
now  joined  in  a  final  effort  to  crush  the  king.  But  at  Chaero- 
nea,  in  Bceotia,  PhiHp  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Grecian  allies,  and  destroyed  the  last  opposition  to 
his  power.  This  battle  is  generally  regarded  as  marking 
the  loss  of  Grecian  independence.  But  we  can  see  that  the 
independence  of  Greece  had  been  gradually  declining  since 
the  first  interference  of  Philip  in  Grecian  affairs.  Greece  fell 
before  Macedonia  on  account  of  her  incapacity  to  form  a 
united  state,  like  that  which  PhiUp  had  created  for  his 
people. 

The  Congress  of  Corinth;  Death  of  Philip. — Philip  now 
proceeded  to  do  for  Greece  what  Greece  had  failed  to  do  for 
herself.  He  called  together  at  Corinth  a  congress  of  all  the 
states.  This  congress  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  repre- 
sentative body  that  the  Hellenic  world  had  ever  seen — Sparta 
alone  standing  aloof.  The  king  gave  to  the  Greeks  a  constitu- 
tion which  formed  a  kind  of  ferleral  state.  Every  city  was  to 
be  free,  and  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  not  to  be  subject 
to  any  tribute.  The  Amphictyonic  council  was  to  be  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  l^et^veen  the 
different  states.  The  king  was  to  be  the  president,  having 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  peace.  At  this  congress  PhiHp 
also  revealed  his  greatest  project,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  conquest  of  Persia,  in  which  Greeks  and  Macedon- 
ians would  unite  in  avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  Greece 
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since  the  days  of  Xerxes.  The  proposals  of  the  king  were 
arrrptr*!.  iind  be  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
artnu>s  wliicli  were  to  invade  the  Persian  empire.  But  while 
making  plans  for  this  expedition,  Philip  was  assassinated 
{.VMi  I  M(l  the  completion  of  his  work  was  left  to  his 

Atm,  A  the  Great. 


11. 


hMPiRE  OF  Alexander 


"  of   Alexander's   Career. — Alexander   was  well 

<j  irry  <m  the  work  l)egun  by  Philip.     He  was 

fitted  tK>th  by  nature  and  by  education  for  a  career  which  in 
m  ■      -    - --•     »    <  no  parallel 
II,  try.       From 

hi-  an  im- 

perial  .....    ;  .  .;:ht  into 

men  and  thinp<.  and  a  genius 
for  military  organization. 
From  his  mother— a  half-l>ur- 
barian  princesM — he  inheritetl 
an  impetuous  nature,  a  fitful, 
fiery  temper,  and  a  tendency 
to  ition.     By  his  great 

t  <  .    Aristotle,   he  was 

trninod  to  virtue  and  the  love 
of  truth,  to  an  exalted  appre- 
ciation of  knowledge,  and  to  a 
•sympathy  tinlh  the  Hellenic 
spint.  From  his  favourite  author,  Homer,  he  derived  a 
heroic  inspiration,  a  zeal  for  warlike  action,  and  a  passion 
to  rival  the  deeds  ■  '  *  '  "  From  the  time  that  he  was 
a  Uiy  of  twelve — v  ug  to  Plutarch,  he  had  tamed 

the  fiery  steed  Buce|>li'tilii» — to  the  battle  of  ('ha*r<mea, 
where  he  led  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  he  showed  that 
he  was  born  to  rule.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  ho  ascended 
lii  '  ■  ■  ■  one.  His  first  work  was  to  <|'  '"  '  spirit  of 
n  •-4>mcd  everywhere  to  show  iXn*  he  noxn 

of  his  father's  death.  He  put  out  of  the  way  his  possible 
rivah.     He  entered  Greece  and   had   himself  proclaimed 
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commander-in-chief,  as  his  father  had  done.  He  punished 
the  trilx*  of  the  north  and  west  which  threatene<l  the  frtm- 
tiePH  of  his  kingdom.  Angered  by  a  Grecian  revolt  le<l  by 
Thebes,  he  wiped  that  city  from  the  earth,  sparing  only  tho 
temples  and  the  house  of  the  poet  I*indar.  Having  pacified 
his  kingdom  in  Kurope,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
(piest  of  .\sia. 

Aftla  Minor;  Battle  of  the  Granicus  {',i^ii  ...  >  .;.     The  first 
country  to  l)e  brought  under  his  control  was  Asia  Minor.     He 

crossed  the  Hollesp<mt  with  ii 
small  but  well-irained  army,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  thousand  infan- 
try and  five  thousand  cavalrj-. 
He  first  visited  the  plairs  of 
Troy,  already  hallowed  in  his 
imagination  by  the  tales  of  Hom- 
er; here  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Athena,  and  paid  homage  to  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.  His  first  battle 
was  fought  at  the  river  Cirani'cus. 
asmall  stream  flowing  into  the  Propontis,  where  he  practical- 
ly destroyed  the  whole  Persian  army,  with  but  a  small  loss  on 
his  own  part.  The  victory  at  the  flranicus  was  followe<l  by 
the  s|)ecdy  submission  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Alexander 
then  move<l  north  to  Ciordium, 
the  <jld  capital  of  Phrygia,  where 
he  (juartereil  his  army  for  the 
winter,  and  according  to  the  well- 
known  storv  "cut  the  CJordian 
knot." 

Syria ;  Battle  of  Issus  and  Slef^ 
of  Tyre  (33:i  n.  c.).— The  next 
country  to  l>e  conquered  was  Syria. 
Alexander  marched  from  Gordium 
southwards  through  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  to 
Tarsus;  then  through  the  city  of  Is'sus  into  the  open  plains 
of  Syria,  v.here  he  expected  to  meet  the  armies  of  the  Persian 
king.  Darius  III.  In  the  meantime,  Darius  had  assembled 
a  vast  horde  of  six  hundretl  thousand  men  and  moved  to 


Battxe  of  Granicus 

a,  Maoedonian  phalanx  ;  6.  allied 
cavalry:  c,  companion  oav- 
•Irr;  d.  lieht  infanlry :  e, 
arnien  and  Javelin  ihrowerM 
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the  north  and  to  the  rear  of  Alexander's  army,  hoping  to 

cut  off  it«  retreat.      Alexander  marched  back  and  attacked 

Darias  in  his  chosen  position,  near  Issus.      After  a  severe 

conflict,  a  large  part  of  the  Persian  army  was  destroyed  and 

it    to  flight.      Al. 

ictl  his  march  sow 

through  Sulon  and  reaohetl  Tyre.     At 

this   place  he  met   the  most  serioiLs 

rcsi.stance  that  he  encountered  in  all 

paigns.    The  new  city  of  T>  re 

lated  on  an  island  alK)ut  IkiIi' 

a  mile  from  the  coa.st.     Having  no 

fleet  at  hand,  Al'  • '    •  could  reach 

the  city  only  by  ^  an  immense 

uuAe,  or  caus<'^\a\.  tluough  the  sea 

to   the  walhi.      By    this  stupendous  siegb  or  i  yhk 

piece  of  work  he  was  able  to  storm 

'   the  city.     T'  *       -  for  peace  which  the 

•^  nov.    felt  <li  ;ir  hiin  nere  scornfully 

l-4;>iii;  rounding  of  Alexandria  (332  i..  ^  .,.  There  re- 
iHaine<l  only  one* more  province  on  the  Mediterranean  to  be 
'  t  was  Egj'pt.  The  march  to  the  south,  how- 
i  at  Gaza,  a  strongly  fortified  town  defendetl 
by  Its  faithful  governor,  Hatis.  To  assault  these  walls 
Alcxatuler  performed  another  great  feat  of  engineering  skill. 
Hi-  Imilt  a  mound  of  earth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
and  t\\i !  re<l  feet  broiul  at  the  base,  around  the  entire 
nty.  \i  ^  repulsed  three  times,  he  finally  tmik  the 
town  by  storm.  lie  put  to  death  what  remained  of  the 
,     j^jjj  j^^jjj  jjjg  women  and  children  into  sin  • -- 

was  now  o|)cn  to  Kg>'pt,  which  wolcometl  .\lo\;i 
I  r.     On  the  coast  west  of  the  Delta,  he  fouiuknl 

t!i'.    ..; y  of  Alexan'dria,  the  first  and  most  famous  of 

many  towns  which  pcrfietuated  his  name.     Tliencc  he  moved 

'wards  till       '     '  r 

ioof  Zeu>  i. 

ii«ro.  It  IS  said,  the  orach'  a<i<ln>»<se<l  him  as  the  son  t>f  if^us 

.^,,(1      ♦»-f.     ^.f.-n     -...•     ..."      ,1,.     ....rl.l  71.;.      .....,.      l..,v(^ 
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had  some  influence  upon  Alexander,  in  leading  him  to  claim 
divine  honours  for  himself. 

Central  PenU;  Battle  of  Arbela  (331  B.  (.).— Having 
organized  the  government  of  Eg>'pt,  Alexander  returned  to 
Tyre  and  made  his  preparations  to  ]>:  •    heart  of  the 

Persian    empire.     He    crossed    the    1.  .  -    River    and 

passed  through  upper  Mesopotamia  beyond  the  Tigris.  In 
a  broad  plain  near  the  village  of  Gaugame'la,  and  thirty  miles 
west  of  Arbe'la,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  army  of  the 
great  king.  Here  was  to  l)e  fought  the  buttle  which  wjus 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Persia.  Since  his  defeat  at  Lssus,  Darius 
hat!  gathered  an  immense  armament  which  rivalled  that  of 
Xerxes, — a  million  infantry,  forty  thousand  cavalry,  two 
hundred  scythed  chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants.     To  meet 

this    host    Alexander    ha<l 
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now  an  army  of  forty  thous- 
and infantry  and  seve?i 
thousand  cavalry.  His  a»- 
taclv  l)egan  with  a  ravalr> 
charge  towards  the  enemy's 
left;  and  this  he  suddenly 
Battle  OF -AuBELA"  change<l    and    directcMl    in 

the  form  of  a  wed '/ 
the  centre,  where  Darius  himself  was  urging  on  la 
The  frightened  king  fled;    his  army  became  demoralized; 
while  the  rest  of  Alexander's  troops  pressed  fon.ards  ami 
gained   a  complete  victory.     The  battle  at  (luuganiela- 
usually  called  the  "battle  of  Arbela" — sealed  the  doom  of 
the  empire.     Alexander  then  moved  south  to  Babylon,  which 
surrendered  to  him;    next  to  Susa,  which  also  opened  its 
gates;  and  then  to  Persepolis,  which  was  taken  after  a  feeblo 
resistance.     These  three  cities  were  the  richest  in  the  v.orhl : 
and  by  their  capture  Alexander  came  into  possession  of 
immense  treasures.     He  proclaimed  himself  the  monarch  of 
Persia;   but  he  di.sgrace<l  his  name  by  wantonly  firing  with 
his  own  hand  the  magnificent  palace  at  Persepolis. 

The  Far  East;  Battle  of  the  Hydaspes  (326  b.  c.).— Alex- 
ander had  now  traversed  the  western  and  central  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire.     There  remained  the  far  eastern  provin- 
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ees,  which  were  speedily  reduced  to  his  authority.  It  was 
(iuhng  this  period  that  Alexander  l^aekened  his  name  by 
two  uf  his  most  infamous  crimes.  The  one  was  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  faithful  general,  Parme'nio,  on  the  charge  of 
conspiracy;  the  other  was  the  murder,  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
frenzy,  of  his  dearest  friend,  Clitus,  v.ho  had  saved  his  life 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.     Of  these  dastardly  crimes,  it 

,...„  \ ,1  '>»iv  to  his  credit  that  he  bitterly  repented  of  them. 

with  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  crossed 
the  liiUuJ»,  uiui  proceeded  through  the  Punjab  to  the  river 
Hydas'pes.     Here,  after  a  severe  engagement,  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  armies  of  India,  led  by  Porus,  the  most  able 
king  of  the  far  East.     Struck  by  the  royal  l)earing  of  Porus, 
.AJexander  made  him  viceroy  of  his  new  Indian  province. 
The  Maro<lf>rii:in  soldiers,  no>v  wearied  with  years  of  marching 
and   fighting,   refused  to  go  farther  into  unknown  lands; 
and  Alexander  was  obliged  to  return.     Down  the  Indus  and 
then  westwards  through  the  sands  of  the  desert,  his  army 
rnarrlied  ba<'k  to  Persepolis  and  Susa;  while  his  fleet  under 
.Nearrhus  *  .mew  the  ancient  water  route  from  the 

Induj)  to  t..     ....,.:iratcs.     Alexander  repaired  to  Babylon, 

now  tho  capitiil  of  his  newly  conquered  world. 

Death  and  Character  of  Alexander. — On  his  return  to  Baby- 
lon, Al<\:tti<l«r  •iid  not  rest.  He  hoped  to  push  his  conquests 
into  Ar:ilM:i.  and  to  give  a  firmer  organisation  to  his  Grcoo> 
Oriental  ('iii{>irr.  Mtit  in  a  short  time  he  was  stricken  down 
by  a  fcN'cr,  ami  «lu««l  CViS  B.  c.)  at  the  age  of  thirty- two  yean 
and  eight  montliK.  ills  l:LHt  ^  ords  were  a  request  that  the 
empire  Im>  gtvrn  "to  the  nifwt  worthy."  His  body  was  car- 
ried to  KgD'pt,  and  was  buried  at  Alexandria  with  divine 
honours. 

What  shall  be  thought  of  Alexander?  This  is  a  question 
u|>on  which  there  has  been  much  differenoe  of  opinion. 
Some  have  regarded  him  as  scarcely  more  than  a  brilliant 
military  adventurer.  Otbem  have  looked  upon  him  as 
having  done  m<'  '  ^he  world's  dviliiatioo  than  any  oUier 
human  being.  .t  aMuming  too  mueh  eonfidenee  in 

our  own  opinion,  let  us  look  at  his  eUef  eharaeteriatici  m  a 
man,  as  a  soldier,  and  ■•  a  itafwnan. 
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As  a  man,  Alexander  possessed  remarkable  natural  endo\\-- 
ment8 — a  body  of  great  beauty,  a^lity,  and  strength,  capable 
of  extraordinary  feats  of  endurance;  a  mind  of  transcendent 
genius,  of  restless  activity,  of  wonderful  powenj  of  insight,  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  viev.s,  prolific  in  resources,  and 
unerring  in  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends;  a  will  power 
such  as  is  rarely  given  to  men,  irresistible  and  untiring;  and 
an  emotional  nature  made  up  of  a  strange  mixture  of  gen- 
erosity and  cruelty,  of  self-control  and  self-imlulgonre,  of 
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caltfi  repose  and  furious  passion,  capable  of  perforniing  the 
worst  of  crimes,  and  immediately  giving  way  to  penitence 
and  remorse. 

As  a  soldier  he  has  had  scarcely  a  peer  in  the  world's 
history — a  born  commander  of  men,  a  supreme  master  of 
strategj'  and  tftctics,  equally  great  in  marches,  sieges,  and 
battles. 

As  a  statesman  he  possessed  a  cosmopolitan  breadth  of  view. 
He  believed  that  the  state  should  not  be  narrowed  to  the 
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limjta  of  a  city  or  small  territory,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  but 
should  take  in  all  dvilixed  peoples.  He  showed  his  broad 
idcaa  I      '  '^ture  of  races,  by  encourapng  a 

xvider  <  >e,  by  patronizing  the  arts  and 

the  science's.  Uy  building  up  new  cities  as  centres  for  the 
difTiixion  of  Greek  civilization.  He  adopted,  in  some 
n>s{>4it.«*,  higher  methods  of  government  than  those  which 
li:.  in  the  East,     But  it  remains  true 

tlia  „  Mipire  which  he  car^•ed  out  with  the 

sword  fell  to  pieces  almost  immediately  after  his  death. 

III.     Dissolution  of  Alexander's  Empire 

The  Wars  of  the  DladochL—The  years  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  were  years  of  intrigue  and  war  between 
hi-  '  '"  lit  generals,  who  acre  known  in  history  as  the 
*  1'  i."    or    the    $ueee»$on    of    Alexander.     Various 

attornpti*  were  made  to  keep  the  empire  together.  At  first 
one  of  the  generals,  Perdic'cas,  tried  to  rule,  and  divided  the 
provinces  among  himself  and  the  other  chieftains;  but  they 
rofujicd    to    rocognizc    i  *'  'Is    another 

general,  .\ntig'onus,  a^p  ■   great  king; 

but  he  was  opposed  by  the  other  generals,  who  were  them- 

Kf!"  - .  --  To\  of  various  prounces.     After  years  of 

\k  >nus  v.as  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle 

of  (301  B.  c.)  rals 

il  „        iiwelves  the  f:  that 

liad  established. 

«'i  :.....      ,      \ -  .      .      ._.,..:        A... 

Minr»r.     He  remmed  his  capital  from  Babylon  to  An'tioeh 

in  Syna;   i 

e.n««trrr'     y 

xi  but  b\ 

!!'     .        .,  .  .....  XV  ..r..     ;. 

U,     111*     ^..T:       \'.':<M«hUll.     Ui 

father's   throne   (280    >'  i  tensive  empire   was 
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known  as  Syria,  or  rather  the  "Kngdom  of  the  Seleii'cidfe," 
and  remained  the  greatest  power  in  Asia  until  the  Roman 
ronqucst  (64  n.  r.). 

Kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies;  Egypt. — Ptolemy  I  (Soter)  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals  who  was  put  in  possession  of 
Egypt  directly  after  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  and  had 
muntained  himself  there  during  the  wars  of  succession.  He 
afterwards  added  to  his  kingdom  Palestine,  lower  »Syria,  and 
Cyprus.  Under  his  administration  and  that  of  his  successors 
Egypt  rose  to  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  first  Ptolemy 
organized  the  kingdom  into  provinces  based  upon  th< 
division.s  of  the  countrj';  but  the  civil  and  military  a 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  Alex- 
andria became  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  centre  of  the  world's  learning.  Egypt 
remained  the  land  of  commerce  and  of  culture  until  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  Roman  empire  (.30  b.  c). 

Kingdoms  In  Asia  Minor. — No  part  of  Alexander's  empire 
was  so  completely  broken  up  after  his  death  as  was  Asia 
Minor.  Here,  after  some  years,  we  find  the  new  kingdom.s 
of  Per'gamum,  Bithyn'ia,  and  other  smaller  states,  as  well  a.s 
the  island  republic  of  Rhodes,  which  included  some  of  the 
cities  on  the  adjacent  coast.  Of  these  several  states  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  was  the  most  important,  and  under 
its  kings  Eu'menes  I  and  At'talus  I  rose  to  a  position  of  con- 
siderable power  and  influence. 

Macedonia  and  the  Greek  Federations. — After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  Greeks  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
power  of  Macedonia.  This  unsuccessful  revolt,  which  is 
known  as  the  "Lamian  war"  (323-321  b.  c),  was  inspired 
chiefly  by  Demosthenes,  who  after  its  disastrous  close  fled 
from  Athens  and  took  his  own  life  by  poison.  After  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  Macedonia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander, 
who  received  it  as  his  share  of  Alexander's  empire. 

While  weak  successors  of  Cassander  were  trying  to  main- 
tain their  authority  in  Greece,  there  grew  up  two  confedera- 
tions which  were  the  most  important  factors  in  later  Greek 
politics.  In  the  course  of  time  they  came  to  include  the  most 
important  states  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Sparta.     One 
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of  !hf»*«f*  confederations  was  the  iEtoUan  League  in  central 
was  originally  a  union  of  warlike  mountain 

...  ...>.. iia,  but  it  gradually  extended  its  power  so  as  to 

include  a  considerable  number  of  states  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinrli.  and  also  Kiis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

A  ImmIv  <)uite  similar  to  the  viDtoHan  league  in  its  organiza- 
tion, but  far  superior  in  its  character,  was  the  Achaan 
I>eague,  which  comprised  most  of  the  states  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  power  and  greatness  of  the  Achaean  League  w  ere 
due  to  the  famous  leader  Ara'tus,  who  for  a  time  appeareil 
as  the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  Macedonian  rule.  In  a 
few  years  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  except  Laconia  and  Elis. 
wji.><  cornMnotl  (229  B.  c.)  in  a  single  federal  state — the  most 
advami'<l    |Mtliti<al   organization  that   had   ever  existed  in 

Constitution  of  the  Achaean  League. — The  Achsan  League 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  most  striking  example  of  a  federal 

t  world;  and  we  should  there- 

->.     In  the  first  place,  each  city 

r  liity   and   independence — having  its   own 

^-    •         <  .1..  <•<.  iing  its  own  officers,  and  managing  its  own 

l<M;il  i.fT.iins.     In  the  next  place,  the  general  po\.ers  of  the 

l«at:u<-  "  ore  veste<l  in  a  central  or  federal  government.     This 

'■•'•■    i>t«i|  of  (1)  a  general  (or  president),  and  a  council  or 

••t  of  ten  persons  who  exercised  administrative  pov.-ers; 

l>ou!^,  or  senate,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 

im,   v.hich   prepared   measures   for   the  assembly   and 

Rn  affairs;   ami  (3)  an  assembly  of  the  whole 

K-h  the  citizens  of  each  city  potsessed  one  vote. 

ibly  passed  all  federal  laws,  and  elected  all  fetieral 

^    *'     federal  assembly  was  not  a  reprasentative 

.o  citizens  would  not  be  disposed  to  attend 

it«  itteetinfpi,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  league,  although 

democratic  in  theory,  to  Itecome  aristocratic  in  fact,  and  also 

for  the  "Kenernr*  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  •haping 

its  p'  ' 

Th«  (1  of  Rome.— During  this  period  in  which 

the  (ironati  i<  riving  to  resist  the  encroachments 

of  Macedonui  taking  place  which  finally  led  to 
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the  supremacy  of  a  new  foreign  powvr  in  Greece.  This  new- 
power  waa  Rome,  which  wa«  IwRiuning  to  make  it«  inHiience 
felt  to  the  east  of  the  A(Iriatic  Sea.  It  was  the  interference 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  PhiUp  V,  in  the  war  between  Rome 
and  Hannibal  that  led,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Clreece. 
From  this  time  the  history  of  Greece  Ijecame  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Rome.  But  before  we  begin  to  study  the  rise  an<l 
extension  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  development  of  its 
new  world  empire — which  alisorbed  not  only  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  but  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — we  must  first  get  some  ideo  of  that  new  culture  which 
the  ancient  world  received  through  Alexander's  conquests 
and  the  work  of  his  successors. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THK  SPRKAD  OK  C.RRKK  (•ULTl.'RK  TC)  THK  EAST 

I.     Hkllrkic  and  Hellenistic  Culturb 

•  Helknir  Culture  in  Greece. — In  taking  a  brief  review  of  the 
f^norul  culture  uhirh  had  its  )>eginning9  in  the  Macedonian 
pentxl,  we  m:iy  first  look  at  (Ireece  itself,  where  the  Hellenic 
gpint  was  lc:u<t  afltvted  by  Oriental  influences.     Athens  wa« 


ed  the  :it»-.1 

better  iium  .-i>»-..  m n-  the 
continuance  of  the  old 
HrUenic  spirit.  Here  DemoK- 
tbenes  and  .fjj'chines  con- 
tinued to  deliver  their  or- 
ations i  ^*•i^:  Greek, 
ilcrc  A  ;nucd  to 
«rritc  hi.-*  \M>rks  (»ti  phihisfv- 
phy  an«l  scionro.  Here  com- 
edy coiitiiiii<*<l  to  flourish  in 
thr  -  '»f  McnanMor; 
hu>.  z  hiir\'ivc<l  in  the 
famous  ]M>rtr:uts  and  other 
works  pr<Hlijr«-<l  hy  Ajtel'les. 
These  men  n-pn-^*!!!*^  the 
old  Hclleiin-  «ti!t  tirr  :i  " 
in  CJreere  siuvr  tlie  ilay.- 
destined  to  |(ihc  ita  Attic  punty  I 
and  sfiirit  of  the  East. 

P«Mt-ArMolcllMi  PMIeeoplqr.— One  of  t 
influence  of  the  :>on  the  native  c 

seen  in  the  fTm\  •  '  u n  new  schoc^  ( 
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followed  Aristotle.  These  schools  were  a  protest,  not  only 
against  the  old  reliRious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  againxt 
the  foreign  supen^titions  which  wore  coming  into  flret'ce  from 
the  East.  The  forenuwt  of  these  scIumiIh  were  the  Kpicure'un 
and  the  Stoic.  The  Epicurean  school  took  its  name  from 
Epicu'rus,  who  was  born  at  Samos  and  had  taught  in  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  l)efore  he  came  to  Athens.  Epicurus 
tried  to  rescue  men  from  the  influence  of  superstition  and  the 
old  mythological  ideas  concerning  the  gods.  He  taught 
that  men  should  l^e  influenced,  not  by  the  fear  of  the  go<ls. 
but  by  the  desire  to  obtain  the  highest  happiness — not  the 
passing  pleasure  of  the  hour,  but  the  permanent  happiness 
of  a  lifetime.  The  Stoic  philosophy,  which  was  a  higher 
system  than  the  Epicurean,  was  founded  by  Zeno.  Ho 
taught  at  Athens  in  a  portico  on  the  Agora  (Sto'a  Padile, 
or  Painted  Porch),  from  which  his  school  received  its  name. 
He  also  rejected  the  prevailing  mythological  notion.s,  and 
l>elieved  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  Universal  Ilea.son 
which  is  revealed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  According  to  Zeno, 
men  should  live,  not  to  appease  the  gods,  but  to  conform 
to  the  highest  "law  of  nature."  He  also  sympathized  with 
the  broader  ideas  of  the  age,  and  believed  that  men's  duties 
should  not  be  Hmited  to  their  own  city  or  even  to  Greece, 
but  should  extend  to  all  mankind. 

In  these  ne\v  schools  of  philosophy  we  may  see  some  of  the 
influences  of  the  new  period — the  influx  of  Oriental  supersti- 
tion which  these  schools  tried  to  withstand,  and  also  the 
desire  to  enter  into  the  new-  world  spirit  which  foUov.ed  the 
breaking  down  of  national  barriers.  The  new  philosophy 
taught  that  every  one  should  be,  not  simply  a  member  of  his 
own  city,  but  a  "citizen  of  the  world." 

The  Spread  of  Hellenism  in  the  East. — But  the  most  inter 
esting  feature  of  this  age  is  not  so  much  the  influence  of 
Oriental  ideas  upon  the  old  culture  of  Greece,  as  the  diffusion 
of  the  Hellenic  culture  into  other  parts  of  the  world — that  is. 
the  "  Hellenizing"  of  the  Orient.  This  was  due,  not  only  to 
the  work  of  Alexander  himself,  but  to  the  continuance  of  his 
policy  by  his  successors.  Like  him,  they  also  planted  new 
cities;   placed  over  them  Greek  and  Macedonian  governors; 
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encouraged  Greek  coloniiation;  introduced  the  eustoms  of 
Greek  life;  favoured  the  use  of  the  Greek  language;  and 
pi*  1  Greek  learni'  r    -  '  art.     These  new  cities  became 

i!-  cs  of  Greek  < .  <n,  and  in  some  respects  they 

s  I'l Kusjieil  the  older  ciuesi  of  Greece.  The  accumulated 
\  iMlih  of  the  East  was  used  to  construct  splendid  works  of 
:irt,  fashioned  upon  Greek  models — temples,  colonnades, 
sculptures,  market     '  '         (h  ways  as  these 

the  (ireeks  iK^amt  .,  and  the  culture 

of  (Ircece  l)oo:inje  the  heritapjo  of  other  |)eoplc. 

Meanlnf  of  Hellenistic  Culture. — As  we  consider  this  great 
moveriu'iit  by  which  the  Greek  language  and  civilization 
'  'd  over  the  East,  there  is  one  import- 

u!     ,  l  !«  kept  in  mind.     This  is  the  fact 

that  the  culture  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks 
themsdves  v.as  considerably  modified  by  lieing  taken  up  by 
the  people  of  foreign  countries.  For  example,  the  Greek 
I:  '..hen  spoken  by  a  Syrian,  a  Jew,  or  ::  Man, 

V  •  longer  remmn  the  pure  language  of  .^   ,         •  s  or 

Plato,  but  would  acquire  features  fordgn  to  the  Attic  tongue. 
So  tlir  ii  '  •  .re  and  s  '  *  -  of  Greece  \.ould  have 
niipn-K«i«Ni  .m  a  cert  ntal  character  and  spirit, 

which  uoiii«j  iiL-tniguish  them  froni  the  more  refined  art  of 
I'hulKus  uiui  l'r;i\iteles.  To  this  Greek  culture  modified  by 
Oriental  influences  we  apply  the  term  "Hellenistic,"  to  dis- 
ti'  ■        *  ■  ■     .  ■        ■  '    ■      r  •       •       '(.ni- 

h«-,    •  ■  are. 

then,  nxaaH  the  iai»mi  (-iviazatum  of  the  |MH)ple  of 

the  VmhI  who  tt<lopt«Hl  iw.  -,-, .  th  aid  culture  of  the  (Jreeks. 
It  is.  in  nhort.  the  Orientali/cd  form  of  Hellenism.  The 
<•  *rnl  Asia  and  as  far  east 

:s  t'  the  Hellenistic  rulturo 

were  the  countries  on  tlie  eastern  shores  of  tli< 
nean — Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Eg>'pt. 

11      Hr.LLENMTic  Cui/rcRS  IN  Aaia  Minor 

Pergamum  m  m  Cmlre  of  Culture. — The  chief  Mat  of  the 
new  civilisation  in  Ana  Minor  was  the  city  o(  Pergamum — 
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the  cnpital  of  tiic  Kingdom  of  the  same  name,      i  mc  mh^s  oi 
this  country  came  to  be  wealtliy  and  somewhat  powerful 


Thk  Great  Autau  at  Pkroamitm  (lleRtorntion) 

monarchs.  They  gained  an  enviable  reputation  by  ending 
the  depredations  of  the  (iauls — a  barbarian  people  who  in  the 
third  century  invaded  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
linully  settletl  in  the  province  of  Gala'tia,  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  victory  over  the  Gauls  was  the  heroic 
event  in  the  history  of  Pergamum,  and  was  commemorated 
in  many  works  of  art. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  Peri^mum. — The  kings  of 
Pergamum  adorned  their  capital  with  splendid  buildings, 
which  rivalled  the  architecture  of  Athens.  The  central 
architectural  feature  of  the  city  was  a  vast  altar  dedicated 
to  Zeus  Soter  (the  Saviour).  This  was  built  by  Eumenes  II. 
to  commemorate  the  victory  over  the  barbarian  Gauls,  and 
the  divine  as.sistance  then  given.  The  altar  was  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  acropolis,  said  to  have  l)een  more  than 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  adorned 
with  elaborate  sculptures  and  especially  with  a  gigantic  frieze, 
on  which  was  represented  the  l)attle  between  the  gods  and 
the  barbarian  giants.  This  altar  with  its  decorations  v/a-s 
regarded  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  ancient  world.     \\ > 
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have  presen'ed  to  us  a  valuable  relic  of  the  Pergamean  art, 
ar  '  '  'the  Gallic  inva8ton,  in  the  well-known  copy  of  the 
1»  1  (usually  rallwl  the  "Dying  Gladiator").     This 


Til!    Dri-NU  Uali. 

b  worth  our  careful  Htudy  as  a  specimen  of  Hellenistic  art, 
Hhoning  a  <l«*parture  from  the  purest  Greek  mcxlel«  in  the 
rcalistir  rrprcscntation  of  a  wounded  barbarian  warrior. 
'  ire  and  Science  of  Pergamum. — This  city  was  a 

only  of  art,  but  al»o  of  learning.  Although  it 
maiie  no  important  contributions  to  literature,  it  was  dis- 
tin^ii«hetl  for  a  remarkable  collection  of  literary  works — a 
lihr:iry  of  two  hundred  thousand  yolumcM,  '..hirh  rivalloti  the 
iiiorr  r^•Il<l^.  in<|  colUn'tion  at  .\lfxandria.  li<K>k«,  or  rather 
m:itiu>trn)t!^,  had  prc^•iouJ^ly  l>ccn  written  upon  Kg;>'ptian 
papyrus.  Uut  as  the  exportation  of  this  material  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Egyptians,  the  kin^i  of  Pergamum  adopted 
in  Its  |4ace  the  akins  of  animab  (called  Pergatnena  eharUMt 
from  which  comes  our  word  "parchment").  The  city  of 
PorgHmum  also  became  the  home  of  many  scientific  men, — 
granitnarians,   mathematicians,   natural   philonophere,   and 
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physicians, — of  whom   many   acquired    great   renown,    as 
Cra'tes  in  philology,  and  Galen  in  medicine. 

The  School  of  Rhodes. 

-  Another  important 
centre  of  !!• ""  '  ' >■  cul- 
ture^ in  Ahi  WBn 
Rliodcrs  famous  for  its 
school  of  rhetoric  and  its 
co<le  of    maritime    law. 

Tl,r:.r'   .-H' 
1  iic    -;il!ic    (  < 

ences  that  appeared  at 
Pergamum,  Tliis  is  seen 
in  the  tiiste  for  colossal 
fiptires  and  impretwive 
groups  of  statuary.  The 
famous  Colossus  of 
Rb(Kl(t!,  a  statue  one 
huiKlred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  "Was  regarded  as 
Laocuoa  aad  lus  Sons  one  of   the  seven   won- 

ders of  the  v.orld.  The 
most  important  example 
of  Rho<lian  sculpture 
that  remains  to  us  is  the 
group  of  Laoc'oon,  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  and  his 
sons,  who  were  destroyed 
by  serpents  sent  by 
Athena.  The  agony  de- 
picted upon  the  face  of 
the  priest,  though  won- 
derfully expressive,  is  far 
removed  from  the  cahn 
repose  which  marks  the 
purer  Hellenic  art. 

Examples    of    Pure 
Hellenic  Art. — As  v^ 


^L>  or  TU£  Ai'UKOUlTK  OF  MelOS 
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study  the  art  of  what  is  called  the  "Hellenistic  period,"  we 
shoulil  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  not  all  the  works  produc- 
fNl  ;it  this  time  show  in  an  equal  degree  the  influence  of  Ori- 
rrit;ili>m.  Some  works  show  this  influence  to  a  greater,  and 
home  to  a  less  extent.     Before  ^^*'  1«^-.vo   ti,o  K^f.rps  of  the 


tlir  :i!t    >>\ 
the   purr    I 
amotiK  t  hi 


it  ir:vst  tAvo  examples  of 

';  in  the  greatest  degree 

<i  to  %vhirh  is  given  a  high  rank 

"■I- 1.    One  of  theee  i?'  ♦^••*  Ayiollo 
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Belvedere,  now  generally  assigned  to  this  period,  although  the 
place  where  it  waa  producetl  is  not  known.  So  nearly  dens  it 
approach  the  perfect  Greeli  style,  that  it  has  been  said  thai 
in  it  "we  see  Lysippus  in  the  form  and  Praxiteles  in  the 
face"  (Perry).  The  other  example  of  the  pure  Hellenic  art 
of  this  period,  and  one  perhaps  still  more  remark- 
able, is  the  -\phrodite  found  on  the  island  of  Melos. 
usually  called  the  "Venus  of  Melos."  The  faces  of  i 
two  marble  statues  express  the  Greek  ideal  of  perfect  ma«cu- 
line  and  feminine  beauty.  In  them  we  see  that  grace  of  fonn 
antl  calmness  of  spirit  which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  purest  art. 

III.     Hellenistic  Culture  in  Syria 

The  Civilization  of  the  SeleuridH>. — The  Seleucidae  were  the 
most  zealoas  followers  of  Alexander  in  the  founding  of  new 
cities.  These  new  towns,  which  numbered  more  than  seven- 
ty, became  the  active  centres  of  Greek  influence.  They  were 
colonized  by  Greeks.  In  them  the  Greek  1' 
spoken;  Greek  methods  of  city  government  av 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Greeks  ^,■as  present;  and  (ireek 
buildings  were  erected.  But  these  Greek  towns,  springing 
up  by  the  side  of  the  older  Asiatic  cities,  felt  the  influence  of 
Orientid  customs  and  ideas.  The  Greeks  absorbed  the  Orien- 
tal love  of  wealth  and  passion  for  luxury,  and  developed  a 
form  of  life  which  was  neither  purely  Greek  nor  purely 
Eastern,  but  a  mingling  of  the  two — a  composite  culture  in 
which  the  Oriental  features  were  improved  and  the  Hellenic 
features  debased. 

Antloch  as  a  Centre  of  Culture.— The  city  which  presente<l 
the  most  conspicuous  type  of  this  Gra^co-Oriental  or  Hellen- 
istic culture  in  Syria  was  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  original  city  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I  (Nica'tor),  and 
named  in  honour  of  his  father  Antiochus.  Here  were  gath- 
ered the  people  of  many  nations;  but  the  prevailing  form  of 
culture  was  Greek,  imbued  with  the  Oriental  taste  for  mag- 
nificence. The  buildings  glistened  with  precious  stones  and 
ornaments  of  gold.     The  broad,  regular  streets  were  lined 
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With  tlio  V  ladeB,  and  statues. 

Bcyoiul  tlu  -  ,   L-sM  grove  of  Daphne, 

said  to  be  one  of  the  moet  attractive  places  in  the  world.     It 
'    '        •'O  of  Daphne,  into  which  thi.s  nyniph.  accord- 
wa.'t  rl»ange<l  when  fleeing  from  .\ polio.     The 
p-ove  V  »*<1  hy  a  roa<i  ptu^sing  through  l>eautiful  villas 

and  gar<..  « ...ivcned  with  fountains  and  medicinal  springs. 
It  was  adorned  with  stately  temples,  baths,  and  places  of 
am  In  th»  "of  Apollo  was  a  colo8.sal  statue 

«»f  '  said  to  :  Zeus  of  Phidias.     All  this  fond- 

ness lor  luxury  shows  that  the  Greeks,  while  exercising  a 
p<iwerful  influence  upon  the  Ea«^  -  ,.-o  themselves  coming 
under  the  n\»*A\  of  Orientalism. 

V  Ml  llellenlEe  the  Jews. —  11  •  it  ion  to  the 

11'  .   niovenient  in  western  .\  ,  ;  i  in  Judea. 

Here  the  people  were  attached  to  their  ancient  language  and 
rrlitrion.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  «)flfered  strong  induce- 
iiHiit-.  to  the  .lews  t-o  fM»tt!e  in  Alexandria,  where  they  could 
!••'  .Many  of  them  took  ad- 

\ai.    ._      .  :  i-reserving  their  own  religion, 

they  could  not  help  imbibing  much  of  the  Hellenistic  spirit. 
Ill    '  ■'         Ajn-er,  the  people  succee<lcd  in  resisting 

'li-  rCH.     It  is  true  that  the  Jews  in  Palestine 

tod  the  CJreek  culture,  by  learning  to  speak 
th«  .  ..^. ,.  .....^...ige  and  adopting  (ireek  names;  but  the  mass 

of  the  [leoftle  clung  to  their  Hebrew  language  and  customs. 
Wlsrii  I'l!.-  fire  passed  fnim  the  •  "  '  '  to  that  of 

>\!ii    .i  -\ -itiiKitic  attempt  wa-  -^yrian  king, 

\iit,..rljuH  IV  (KiHph'ane:*).  to  force  upon  the  Jews  the 
(■r<fk  langii.'igp  .wid  customs,  including  the  (ireek  reUgion. 
This  wjis  arrorM|»:uiiod  by  a  mfwt  unjust  and  Utter  persecu- 
tion. It  anitiM,!  ;i  which  ended  only  with 
the  fstal^h.-^liiiHMit  «•                                .  «•  of  thf  Jewisli  nation. 

I\.       HkLLKMHTIC  ('ULTUHK   I.S    tAtVFT 

N  'i:i  an  a  Cenlrr  of  CultuiT.—  Ir.  nd  the 

nv  ,      .;int  mtclliHtual  centre  of  tin    ::;........   world. 

The  PtolemicN  did  not,  hke  the  Seleucida*,  attempt  to  bring 
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the  whole  kingdom  under  Clreek  influence  by  the  erection  rf 
many  new  cities.  They  rather  attcniptcfl  to  concentrate  into 
a  single  focus  the  various  elements  of  Greek  culture.  This 
focus  was  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  soon  came  to  be  the 
most  cf)8inopolitan  city  of  the  world,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  a  million  inhabitants^.  The  ideas  of  various  people 
found  here  a  common  meeting  place.  The  Ptolemies  re- 
spected the  religion  of  the  Eg>'ptians  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
while  clin^ng  to  their  own  Grecian  gods.  Though  the 
country  surrounding  Ale.xandria  was  not  attractive,  the 
architecture  of  the  city  unite<l  (ir(H?k  tjiste  with  Oriental 
splendour.  There  were  many  public  buildings,  the  most  im- 
posing of  which  was  the  Serape'um,  the  temple  of  the  common 
gcwl  Sera  pis. 

Museum  and  Library  of  Alexandria. — Alexandria  obtained 
its  highest  renown  sls  the  home  of  scholars.  In  this  city  we 
find  blended  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  taste  for  philosophy 
and  science.  The  most  famous  work  of  the  Ptolemies  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Museum  and  the  Library.  The 
Museum  was  a  collection  of  buildings  de<licated  to  the  Mu.ses. 
and  might  not  inaptly  l)e  called  a  "University."  It  is  said 
that  at  one  time  as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  students 
found  a  home  in  Alexandria.  In  connection  v.ith  the 
Museum  were  lK>tanic'al  and  zoological  gardens,  dis«e<'ting 
rooms,  and  astronomical  ol)ser\atorieK.  But  the  most 
famous  of  these  buildings  wjis  the  great  Alexandrian  IJVirary, 
containing  over  five  hundred  thousand  manuscript*.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  Ptolemies  to  possess  an  authentic  copy  of 
every  existing  work  of  Greek  literature.  This  library  was 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  ancient 
world. 

The  Literature  and  Scholarship  of  Alexandria. — The  kind 
of  literarj'  work  done  at  Alexandria  v.as  less  creative  than 
critical.  The  literature  produced  at  this  time  was 
mostly  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry.  One  poet  of  this  period 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  pastoral  poets  of  the  world; 
this  was  Theoc'ritus.  Although  born  at  Syracuse,  he  lived 
at  Alexandria.  His  "  Idylls,"  describing  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, have  been  admired  by  all  people,  and  perhaps  approach 
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more  nearly  than  any  other  literature  of  this  period  to  the 
pure  avthetic  Rpirit  of  the  early  Greeks.  History  also  was 
cultivated  by  Manetho,  an  Kg;\'ptian  priest,  who  wrote  the 
*('lir«micle8  of  Egypt";  while  the  Babylonian  Berosus  was 
doing  :i  <iniil:ir  kind  of  >. ork  for  Babylonian  history. 
Hut  th«*  iii(»>t  tlmrough  literary  scholarship  of  Alexandria 
was  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  texts. 
.\ri8tar'chus  may  be  railed  the  father  of  textual  criticism 
and  the  ncience  of  grammar.  Translations  of  important 
workf<  al«o  formed  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 

.\lexai. ira.     The  moHt  notetl  of  these  translations 

was  the  Sop'tuagint,  a  Greek  version  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

The  \'  '  ■       ^'' '' rireand  PhiloNophy. — .Alexandria  was 

aUo  a  i  (ire<*k  and  Oriental  science;    and  a 

great  :  -aM  given  in  the  direction  of  a  more  strictly 

Mcienti:..  ...<  ..mi.  There  are  many  famou.s  names  of  scien- 
tists connectetl  vith  this  seat  of  ancient  learning.  Euclid 
W'.      '      '  '  "     '  ,no- 

in  .  .  '  '«y 

(Claudius  l*tolema?us).  Kralos'thenes  \.aa  the  first  to  give 
a  mathematical  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  earth.  Archime'- 
des,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  came  here  to  study;  he  was  a 
noted    in:.'  and    made   brilliant    discoveries    in 

physical    a  ical  science.     In  .Alexandria,  too,  we 

see  in  later  times  a  remarkable  mingling  of  the  philosophical 
ideas   of   t'  •  'I — Greek   idealism,   Jewish   monotheism, 

Oriental  n  and  sft<»nvRrdM  even  Christian  theolog)'. 

But  the  c  \v  up  under  such  names 

as  "Neo-ri..: .        —      ...m,"  \vc  nectl  n<it  attempt 

to  explain.  For  us  they  nmply  illustrate.  Uke  the  other 
phases  of  .\le\       *  '     >  and  forms 

of  thought  ^^■^  . fk  and  the 

Oriental  world  which  followed  the  conquests  of  .Mexander. 

Influence  of  Greek  CivUlsaUon. — As  we  look  back  over  the 
history  of  (ir<>e<'e  and  its  infltmtee  upon  other  countries  wo 
may  utulc  '  int  plaee  which  it  occupied  in  the 

gro-Ath  of  Mn.    We  have  8«en  Greece  at  (irtit 

the  heir  of  the  Orient,  de\'doping  an  early  culture,  under  for- 
eign influeno6>,  which  loon  paated  Aw»y,  leaving  only  the 
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memorieR  and  monuments  of  the  Mycentean  age.  We  have 
seen  her  aftem'ardH  Hhowing  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence,— in  poUtics,  in  Uterature,  in  art,  in  philosophy . 
—  breaking  away  from  the  «er\ile  spirit  and  despotic  siutiior- 
ity  of  the  P^ast,  and  developing  in  the  age  of  rericles  a  oulturr 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  earlier  people.  We  have  also 
seen  her  in  her  political  decline  and  fall,  still  maintaining 
hor  intellectual  supremacy  and  scattering  the  fruits  of  her 
culture  among  the  various  peoples  with  whom  she  wils 
brought  into  contact.  We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  the 
influence  of  Greece  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  and  we  should  also  remem- 
l)er  that  this  beneficial  influence  was  not  limited  to  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  but  has  continued  down  to  our 
own  day.  Whatever  flaws  we  may  have  discovere<i  in  the 
old  Greek  character,  we  should  not  fail  to  appreciate  that 
peculiar  tyi)e  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  which  was 
developed  by  the  people  of  Helhis  and  which  forms  one  of 
the  great  betjuests  of  antiquity  to  modern  times. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  REVIEW 

I.  Hki.kknk;  ani»  Hkixk.vistk;  Ci'i.ttrk.  —  Hellemr  (  iiituro  iii 
C»r«»e<'e.  -I'ost-Ari.-totelian  Philosophy.  — Spread  <»f  IIoIleiiiHin  in  thr 
I'^'it. — MeaniiifT  of  Hellenistic  Culture. 

II.  IlKu.KMMTir  Ci'i.TiRK  IV  AsiA  MiNoR. — PerKamuni  as  a  Centre 
of  Culture. —.Vrrhitecture  and  Sculpture  of  Perjfainuni. —Literature 
and  Science  of  I'erjpimum. — Tlie  School  of  Rhodes.  K\.iniplef«  of  Pure 
Hellenic  Art. 

III.  UKUjiyiifmv  CirLTVRB  m  Syria. — The  Civilization  of  the  Seleu- 
cidH'.  — Antioch  as  a  Centre  of  Culture. —.Attempt  to  Hellenize  the 
Jews. 

IN'.  HKiJ.E.vrBTir  Cri.Tt'RK  IV  EfJYPT.  — Alexandria  a»s  a  Centre  of 
Culture —Museum  and  Library  of  Alexandria.— 'Ilie  Literature  and 
Sh<darship  of  .Mexandria.  — .\lexandrian  Science  and  Philosophy. — 
Influence  of  (.Jreek  Civilization. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
ITALY,  ITS  PKOPLK  AND  LKnRNDS 

I.       ThK   fiEOGRAPHV    OF    ItaLY 


>^ 


TnMiiiMlon  to  Roman  HiAtory. — In  our  study  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  m  oriel  >\e  have  considered  the  early  Htagen  of 
civilization  among  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  and  also  the 
l^reat  advancement  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  way  of  intel- 
lect u:d  and  a^thetic  culture.  We  are  now  to  consider  the 
work  performed  by  another  people  in  promoting  the  progre*« 
of  mankind.  This  people  was  the  Romans.  It  was  the  Ro- 
mans who  supplied  what  was  lacking  in  all  the  other  great 
nations  of  antiquity — the  genius  for  political  organization. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  great  empires  establishofi  in  the 
Kast;  but  these  empires  were  foundetl  only  upon  concjuest, 
and  did  not  incorporate  their  subjects  as  a  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  ril.so  \r\\v  tliat  the  (Ireeks  devehijx'*!  a  great  love  of 
liUTt\  :  ! "!»  t'l  r  !<%»■  of  lilierty  was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
th  il  union  with  a  common  national 

a..: .,       .... ,  un  the  other  hand,  not  only  con- 

quere«I  the  most  important  countries  of  thcold  world ;  they  also 
ni  *      ,  "  »e<l  p€«opIe  organixcd 

uti  1 1  ion  system  of  law. 

In  our  stutly  <if  the  history  of  Rome  there  are  three  thinpt 
which  ■• '  ^  "Irl  conatanUy  keep  in  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
we  sh  (*c  the  tuooeHive  steps  by  which  the  Roman 
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territory  was  enlarged — expanding  from  a  small  spot  on  the 
Tiber,  until  it  took  in  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  and 
finally  all  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the 
next  place,  we  should  notice  the  niethcxls  by  which  the 
various  conquered  peoples  were  gradually  incorporated  into 
the  state,  and  the  way  in  which  the  government  was  modified 
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and  strengthened  to 
meet   the  wants    of 
the  growing  nation.     Fin- 
ally, we  should  notice  how 
ideas  and  customs  of  the  con 
(juered  countries  were  taken  up  an 
welde<l  together  into  a  new  and  wide; 
civilization. 

The  Italian  Peninsula.— The  study  of  Roman  history  pro- 
perly l)OginK  with  the  geography  of  Italy;  Ix'cau.se  it  was  in 
Italy  that  the  Roman  people  had  their  origin,  and  it  was  here 
that  they  began  their  great  career.  It  was  only  when  the 
Romans  had  conquered  and  organized  Italy  that  they  were 
able  to  conquer  and  govern  the  world.    The  position  of  the 
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Italian  peninsula  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
power.  It  was  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
raripan  Sea,  on  the  shores  of  which  had  flourisheii  the  great 
niitiMiis  of  antiquity— Kpx'pt.  I'hcenicia,  Carthage,  Greece, 
an<l  .Ma<M-«|«»iii;t       I  u'  Italy,  Rortle  thus  obtaine<l 

a  r«)rntn:iniliiig  j><>-  j  the  nations  of  the  ancient 

worid.  As  the  peninsula  projects  southwards  into  the  Medi- 
terranean it  Ijends  towards  the  east,  so  that  its  southern 
(•u;i>t>  afT<jnle<l  an  easy  access  to  the  civilised  peoples  of 
(ifceco.  The  ejisiorn  shores  of  the  peninsula,  washed  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  with  few  bays  and  harbours,  were  not  favour- 
able to  the  early  progress  of  the  j^eople;  while  the  western 
riijiMts,    Ihi    '  II    the   Tyrrhenian    Sea,    with    their 

mini«r<m>  furnishe<l  greater  <>pp«»rt unities  for 

ronuncrce  and  a  nvihzoil  life. 

The  Mountalna  and  Rhen  of  Italy. — There  Are  two  im- 
portant mountain  chainx  w  Inch  U'long  to  Italy,  the  Alps  and 
the  Ap'rinmicr*.     (I)  The  Alps  f  'cular  boundary 

oil   thr   north   and  afford   a  fori  tr  :^aiiist    the 

neighbouring  countries  of  Kurope.     Star-  n  the  sea  at 

ita  western  extremity,  this  chain  stretch»->  luwunls  the  north 
for  al)Out  l'i<)  inilc}<.  when  it  rises  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt. 
Hlanc,  1*).(MX)  it'vi  \\\  height ;  and  then  continues  its  course  in 
an  easterly  diretriiou  lor  about  '.V.W  miles,  approaching  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  8ea,  and  disappearing  along  its  coast. 
It  i«  cros-Hr!  '  '  pamee,  through  w'     '   '  i»Ies 

havo-o!!i«'  Ueir  way  into  thr  The 

Aj  Mg  at  the  western  exi:<:    -     i.f  the  Alps. 

c\^  ..■•  •..(-  whole  length  of  the  iHiouMila.  forming 

the  liackbone  of  Italy.  From  this  main  Unie  are  thrown  off 
nu  <><1  peaks.     S-  -i  the  Apen- 

rii!.'  uomc  n   kiri'l  irr   against 

iiu  ailcrs  from  the  north. 

The  most  imjMirtant  river  ot   liiu>   i.-^  im    *  ...  «iimii. 
itn  humlrinl  tnbiitimPH.  drains  tho  fprtilp  vallov  in  the  no 
Iv  Mia 

pr.  .  .  ^ny 

streams,  the  largest  and  meet  noted  of  which  is  the  Tiber, 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
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CUmatr  and  ProdurtH. —  1  he  cliinuic  of  linly  \ 
as  we  paiw  from  the  north  to  the  south.  In  thr 
Po  the  %vinters  are  often  severe,  ami  the  air  is  chiliwl  by  the 
neighbouring  snows  of  the  Alps.  In  central  Italy  the  climate 
is  mild  and  agreeable,  snow  l)eing  rarely  seen  south  of  tlu* 
Tiljer,  except  on  the  ranges  of  the  Ai)ennines;  while  in  south- 
ern Italy  we  approa<'h  a  climate  almost  tropical,  the  lan<l 
l)eing  often  swept  by  the  hot  south  wind,  the  ttirocco,  from 
the  plains  of  Africa. 

The  soil  of  Italy  is  generally  fertile,  especially  in  the  plains 
of  the  Po  and  the  fields  of  Campania.  The  staple  pro<lucts  in 
ancient  times  were  wheat,  the  olive,  and  the  vine.  For  a  long 
time  Italy  took  the  lead  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
olive  oil  and  wine.  The  pro<luction  of  wheat  declined  when 
Home,  by  her  comjuests,  came  into  commercial  relation  with 
more  fertile  countries,  such  as  Eg>'pt. 

The  DivLHions  of  Italy. — For  the  purpose  of  convenien<<' 
and  to  aid  as  in  our  future  study,  we  may  divide  ancient 
Italy  into  three  divisions:    northern,  central,  and  soutlieni. 

C/A— — (1)  ^iLflCi/Sjmiltalv  comprisetl  the  whole  coijiinental  portion 
from  the  Alps  to  a  line  drawn  along  the  Apcninnes  from  th** 
river  Macra  on  the  west  to  the  Ru'!)icon  on  the  east.  It 
contained  three  distinct  countries:  Li  gun  a  towards  the  we«t. 
Cisalpine  (iiiiil  in  the  centre,  and  Venctia  towards  the  east. 

{^J  (2)  Central  Italv  comprised  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula proper,  that  is,  the  territory  between  the  line  just  drawn 
from  the  Macra  to  the  Rubicon,  and  another  line  drawn  from 
the  Sil'aras  on  the  west  to  the  Frento  on  the  east.  This  terri- 
tory containe<l  si.\  countries,  namely,  three  on  the  western 
coast, — Etruria.  Latium  (la'shi-um).  and  Campania;  and 
three  on  the  eastern  coast  and  along  the_Apennines,- 
LLmlilia,  Pice^nupi,  and  what  we  call  the  SaboUian  country. 
which  included  many  mountain  tribes,  chief  among  whirli 
were  the  Sa'bines  and  the  Sam'nites. 
C^  I  (3)  Southern  Italv  comprised  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  and 
contained  four  countries,  namely,  two  on  the  western  coast, 
Lucan^a  and  Bruttium,  extending  into  the  toe  of  Italy; 
and  two  on  the  eastern  coast.  Apulia  and  Calabria  (or 
lapygia),  extending  into  the  heel  of  Italy. 


U.     IHK  1'  >t-  Italy 

The  Settlement  of  Ital^ .  Rome  was  founded, 

every    part   of    Italy   \\  .     .      i)le«l.     Many   of  the 

peopleH  living  there  canrje  from  the  north,  around  the  heatl 
<.f  the  Adriatic,  pushing  their  way  towards  the  south  into 

•  litTrront  parts  of  the  i>enin8uhi.  Others  came  from  Greece 
by  way  of  the  sea,  settling  upon  the  southern  coast.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  for  us  to  say  precisely  how  Italy  was 
nettled.  It  is  enough  for  us  at  present  to  knmv  that  most 
■»f  th«'  f.ir"  Ve  an  Indo-I'  i.  or  Aryan, 
l:iiigii:igf.  they  first  a\>\  i  Italy  they 
were  scarcely  nviU»cd,  living  upon  their  tiocks  and  herds 
md  just   beginning  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  Italic  Tribes.— The  largest  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
I..  :!>er  of  trilies  which  made  up  the  s(>-ralle«l 

It  1  i;iy  for  convenience  group  these  trilK?s  into 

four  di\'i8ionii,  the  Latins,  the  Oscans,  the  Sal>ellians,  and 
the  I'mbriana. 

(1)  riu"  Latir^  dwelt  in  central  Italv,jyjj|J^outh  of  the* 
Tiljer.  They  hved  in  villages  scattere<l  aboutLatium,  tilling 
their  fields  and    tending  their  flocks.      The  village  was    a 

•  ollrrtion  of  straw-thatchetl  huts;  it  generally  grew  up  about 
a  •  ■  hill  to  ■  '  'PS  could  retreat  in  times 
I.!  Many  llagcs  or  hill-towns  grew 
into  cities,  which  were  unite<l  into  a  league  for  mutual  pro- 
"- '     Inmnd   together   by    a  common  worship  (of 

U),  and  by  an  annual  festival  celebrate<l  on 
Mount,  near    which  was  situated   Alba  Ixinga, 
\u<  ;   city. 

(2)  The  ihcqnn  were  the  remnant«  of  an  early  Italic  {people 
11      ,  I    I  ,j^|   jjjj.   country   stretching  southw  an  Is  from 

'  the  western  coast.  In  their  customs  they 
sM-rr  iiM-  tiir  l.i'ir.v  ;i!fh.nii'!i  perhaps  not  so  far  advanced. 
Smu"  uiilhor.s  lududr  lu  lias  braneh  the  ,'1'k|uian8,  the 
ller'nicanii,  and  the  Volscians,  who  carried  on  many  warn 
with  Koine  in  early  times. 

(:{)    Ihe  SabeUian*  embraced  the  most  numerous  and  war- 
like peoples  of  the  Italic  stock.    They  lived  to  the  east  and 
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south  of  the  Latins  and  Oscans,  extending  along  the  ridg(*s 
and  slopes  of  the  Ap<nmines.     They  uere  devoted  !iot  so 

much  to  farming  as  to 
the  tending  of  fiocks  and 
herds.  They  lived  also 
by  plundering  tl*  i- 
r.eighl)o»ir8'  h  a  r\' » -^  i  - 
and  carrying  off  their 
neighbours*  cattle. 
They  were  broken  up 
into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  the  most  noteti  of 
which  were  the  Sam- 
nites,  a  hardy  race  which 
became  the  great  rival  (.f 
the  Roman  people  for 
the  possession  of  central 
Italy.  Another  Sabellian 
people  were  the 
to  Rome. " 

of  the  Sabellians. 
Hut 


^^^^ 

'^^h 

- — 

Si- 

YBMBKIflAK 

^ 

>~r                         BE  A 
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.    tCALt  or  «Miia             -  tiO  1 1*, 

Thx  Pbopxxb  or 


Sabines,  who   were   early  united 

(4)  The  Unibrians  lived  to  the  north 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  people  of  Italy 
when  the  Romans  came  into  contact  with  them,  they  had 
l)ecome  crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  territory,  and 
were  not  very  important.  They  were  broken  up  into  small 
tribes,  living  in  hill-towns  and  villages,  and  these  were  rtften 
united  into  loase  confederacies. 

The  (Etruscans. — Nort  h-west  of  Latium  dwelt  the  Etruscans, 
in  some  respecta  the  most  remarkable  people  of  early  Italy. 
Their  ori^n  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  In  early  times  they 
were  a  powerful  nation,  stretching  from  the  Po  to  the  Tiber, 
and  having  possessions  even  in  the  plains  of  Campania. 
Their  cities  were  fortified,  often  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
also  linked  together  in  confederations.  Their  prosperity  was 
founded  not  only  upon  agriculture,  but  also  upon  commerce. 

Their  relipon  was  a  gloomy  and  weird  superstition,  in 
which  they  thought  that  they  could  discover  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  means  of  augury,  that  is,  by  watching  the  flight  of 
birds  and  by  examining  the  entruls  of  animals.     The  Etrus- 
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cans  were  great  builders;  and  their  maarive  walls,  durable 
roads,    well-constructed   sewers,    and   imposing  sepulchres 
show  the  fin^atnei«8  of  their  civilization. 
The  Greeks  In  Italy. —  But  the  most  civilized  and  cultivated 

|)«*<»plr  1:1  If.sly  were  the  Greeks,  who  had  planted  their 
colonics  at  1  aren'tum,  and  on  the  western  coast  as  far  as 
Naples  {Seapolit)  in  Campania.  So  completely  did  these 
coasts  Ix'cor;  '  .  .1  with  Greek  cities,  enlivened  with  Greek 
coinmcrro.  icncetl  by  Greek  culture,  that  this  part 

of  the  {HMimsiihi  received  the  name  of  Magna  Gra*cia.  The 
Grcekii  also,  us  we  have  already  seen,  held  the  eastern  and 
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southern   coimtH   of   Sicily,  while   the   Carthaginians  were 
cti  •rn  coast  of  the  island. 

I  ^  in  the  extreme  south  were  the 

most  avili  lie  of  Italy,  the  (Jauls  or  Celts,  in  the 

ext-r the  most  barbarous.     Crosning  the  Alps 

fr-  ►e,  they  hail  piwhed  back  the  Ktruscans 

ut,  ;:    -•'•>■. 

till- .    n;;  ii'-M.  ( 

the  Gauls  made  frequent  incursions  towards  the  south,  and 
were  for  a  lorif;  time  a  terror  to  tltc  other  peoples  of  Italy. 


'  <'ncc  this  rejnon  received 
piiie  Ciaul.     From  this  land 
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III.     The  Early  Legends  or  Rome 

Legends  reicardinK  the  Founding  of  the  City. — The  ancient 
Romans  knew  as  little  Jis  we  do  regarding  the  way  in  which 
Italy  was  first  peopled.  But  they  fancied  that  they  hail 
in  their  legends  the  true  story  of  the  settlement  of  Latium 
and  the  founding  of  their  own  city.  These  legends — as 
told  by  the  historian  Livy  and  sung  hy 
the  poet  Vergil — recount  the  wanderings 
of  JEne'&»  with  his  heroic  band  of  Trojan 
warriors  after  the  fall  of  Troy;  their  1  ' 
ing  upon  the  shores  of  Latium; 
founding  of  the  city  of  Lavinium  and  later 
of  Alba  Longa.  These  legends  also  tell 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  twin  child- 
ren Rorn'ulus  an<l  Remus,  av  hose  reputed 
father  was  Mars,  the  god  of  Avar;  of  their  l)eing  thrown  into 
the  Til)er  and  of  their  being  rescue<l  by  a  wolf,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Pal'atine  hill;  of  their  <lesi re  afterwards  to  found  :i 
new  city  on  the  spot  of  their  deliverance;  of  their  quarrel, 
which  resultetl  in 
the  death  of 
Remus,  leavinji 
Romulus  as  the 
surviving  founder 
(A  the  city.  The 
date  of  the  founding 
the  city,  according 
Roman  reckoning,  was 
75.i  B.  c. 

liegends  of  the  Early 
Kings. — According  to  the 
old  legends  Rome  was  at 
first  a  kingdom,  and  the 
first  king  was  Romulus. 
To  people  his  new  city  he  opened  an  asylum  for  refugees, 
and  he  captured  wives  from  the  neighbouring  Sabines.  He 
divided  the  people  into  tribes,  curies,  and  clans.  He  formed 
an  alliance    between    the    Romans  and   the  Sabines,  who 


KoMri.rs  anp  TJemus 
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aKrcotl  to  live  peacefully  tofEether  as  citizens  of  one  town. 
Aftor  a  roipn  ■  '  sears    he  was    translated  to 

lipavrrj   ami   ^\  thr   name  of  Quiri'nu«. 

The  second  kinj?  av:i.s  Niima  !'<  .  a  Sabine, 'who  wa8 

rlortc<i  l>y  the  |XH>ple,  after  an  mitiregnum  of  a  year. 
I  If  u;i.s  a  jH'aceful  ruler;  was  said  to  hold  communication 
with  fhr  izo-l-;  and  was  regarded  as  the  foiyuler  of  the 
religiDiLs  iiustiiutions  of  Rome,  as  Romulus  w:is  regardeil 
as  the  founder  of  the  political  institutions. 

During  the  reign  of  the  tliird  king,  Tulhjs  llo-firm-,  a 
war  w;i.s  carrird  on  with  Alba  Ix)nga.  TTuMssue  ••(  tln^  ^.ii 
\v;i.s  <l(<i<lcd,  so  the  story  gf>e8,  by  a  combat  between  the 
thrtH"  llora'tii,  champions  of  the  Romans,  and  the  three 
Curia'tii,  champions  of  Alba — resulting  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Romans  and  the  submission  of  Alba  to  the  Roman 
jKiwer. 

The  fourth  king,  AncinJIiEa^ys,  was  a  Sabine,  the  grand- 
son of  .\uma.  He  ibo  was  a  man  of  peace,  but  was  drawn 
into  a  war  with  several  of  the 
I.f  ."d 

th<     .  .  in- 

habitants to  the  Av'entine  hill. 

T          'of  the  Later  Kloga. 
n  later  kings  of 
Kotiif  -rented  as  hav- 
ing lie« ;.      cans.     The  first 

of    these    was    Targuin^ius 

Pnscy-  'rated   to 

Rome  ;  t  uscan  city 

of  Tar(|Ui lui .    He  st n'ligt hened 

his  position  as  king  by  ailopt- 

ing  the  royal   insignia  of  the 

KtriiscHfis     a  crown  of  gold,  a 

sceptre,    an    ivory    chair,    a 

purple  toga,  etc.      He  carried 

on  war  with  the  I.,atins  and  Sabines.  drainr<l  the  city,  laid 

out  the  forum,  and  de<licated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the 

(•:-  hill. 

..r  ti...  lutor  1cinir>  wam  Herviua  Tullius,  the  ton 
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of  a  slave  woman  of  the  king's  household.  He  united  Rome 
and  the  Latin  cities  in  a  leafi^ie;  reorganized  the  govern- 
ment, and  erected  a  new  v  '^  i»wli.<i>ig  the  seven  hills. 

The  last  king  was  Tar.  ■  ihus,  who  rulctl  as  a 

"'      ot,  and  was  at  Ijtst  drivcu  iroin  llie  throne  by  the  elder 

■  '\in  and   his  friend  Coilati'nu.s   (510   B.C.). 

Legends  of  the  F^rly  Republic. — The  legends  contain  many 

stories  relating  nut  only  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  but 

to  the  early  years  of  the  repubUc.     It  is  said  that  after  the 

la«t  Tarquin  was  expelle<l,  the  people  elected  in  hi.s  stead 

Brutus  and  Collatinus  to  rule  them  for  a  year;  that  Hrutu-s 

condemned  his  own  sons  to  death  for 

conspiring  to  restore   the  Tarquins; 

that   the    Etruscans   under  a  prince 

called  Lars  Porsen'na  (or    Por'sena) 

lent  their  aid  to  the  Tarquins,  and 

that  their  armies  were  prevented  from 

entering  Rome  by  the  heroic  defence 

of   the  wooden    bridge    by  Horatius 

Cocles.     It  is  related  that  the  cau.se 

HoiiAins  (•       •  °^    *'^®    banished    king    was    then 

(MedaiUoD)  espoused    by  the    Latins,  and    that 

their  armies    were    defeated    at    the 

battle  of  Lake  Regil'lus  (near  Tusculum)  by  the  aid  of  the 

twin  gcKis  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Slgniflcance  of  the  Roman  Legends. — Such  were  some  of 
the  stories  which,  embellished  with  many  miraculous  inci- 
dents, the  Romans  were  proud  to  relate,  as  explaining  the 
origin  of  their  city  and  the  beginning  of  their  institutions. 
Like  all  other  legends  these  stories   have  little  value  as 
evidence  of  what  actually  took  place.     They  contain  many 
improbable  details,  which  were  evidently  ba.sed  not  upon 
fact,  but  upon  fancy.     They  refer  to  particular  persons  as  the 
creators  of  their  institutions,  although  these  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  growth.     Some  of  the  stories, 
were  borro\>e<l  from  the  Greeks,  and  u.sed  by  the  Roma i  -  * 
their  own  purpose.     So  incredible  are  some  of  these  leg* 
that  the  whole  body  of  this  traditional  hi8tor>'  is  sometimes  set 
ftside  A8  unworthy  of  belief  or  even  of  serious  consideration. 
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But  while  their  rreflibility  may  l>e  questioned,  the  signifi- 
cance of  thei«e  traditions  HhouUi  not  l)e  overlooked.  While 
they  may  not  indirHtc  what  actually  occurred,  they  show 
what  the  people  rr:illy  l)elieved.  They  show  that  the 
Romans  took  pride  in  their  political  institutions,  that  they 
honoured  the  >nrtue8  of  courage  and  patriotism,  and  that 
th»      ■    '  was  in  the  ^  f  the  gods. 

Tl.<  Juration  to  ti  in  people — 

in  their  wars,  in  their  political  life,  in  their  hterature  and 
art.  While  we  may  not  regard  these  legends  as  history,  it 
is  yet  true  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  them,  there  is  much 
in  Roman  history  that  we  could  not  understand. 

8YXOPSIS  FOR   RKVIKW 

I.  Tii»:  (irtviHAPMY  <•»'  Italy  Tran^itinti  to  Roman  Hintory. — 
Tfif*  Italian  l'fiiinkiil;i.  The  M< hi u tains*  and  Rivera  uf  Italy. —  C'liiiuite 
and  I'rudurtji.  -    Hif  i>ivi«ioii>.  of  Itily. 

II.  Tiir.  IVj»pi>.-.  «•»■  lr\i.\  l"lif  Settlement  of  Italy. — The  Italic 
Tribew.  '  'Ilie  KtriiMaii<>       Ilictiret^kM  in  Italy. — TheCJauls. 

Ill  Tut-  K\Ri.v  I.K'.KViMoK  RiiMK.  —  l.<eirenil<4  reKanliiiir  the  KouihI- 
iii.'  \v.      l4«*jr«MiiN  fif  llif   Kirly  Kiinr>.    -I^>f^nil<4  of  the  I^ater 

K>  .fudsufthe    Marly  Kf|iublic. --.*^i|{nilicauce  of  the  Roman 


CHArrKH  XVII 

'rMK<nvi{\(    I  Klf    (»l      IIM     MitMVV    KlVi:iMi\f 

'  'un.i  -s    Oh     1    •        I, '  'I  \  \    <    ill 

The  SIU  of  Rome. — By  tin*  .tituatirm  of  Rome 

itMclf,  we  may  {lerhaps  get  u  t  .*..... .  ..ioa«»f  the  prnl>al»!e  nrigin 

of  the  city  than  we  can  obtain  from  the  tr.KJitiotial  >t<>nc«. 
T  i^AHt  hank  nf  r  hf  ri\  er  Til>cr, 

>  ._  ■    Hca.     '!«•  the  s<Mitli  of  this 

locality  waa  Latium,  or  the  countr>*  of  the  Latins;  to  the 
r     *V-paat  was  the  country  of  the  Sabinee;  and  to  the  north- 
aoroM  the  Tiber,  wm  the  land  of  the  Etrueeans.    The 
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city  thuH  grew  up  at  the  point  of  contact  l)etween  three 
different  peoples,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the 
early  developnient  of  the  Htiite. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  this  locality,  we  shall  see  that  it 

fontained  a  group  of 
seven  hills  w  h  i  c  h 
could  Ik*  ocrupietl 
and  defende<l  against 
the  attack  of  ene- 
mies. Of  these  hills 
three  lay  to  the 
n  or t  h  -e  as  t  — the 
Quir'inal,  the  Vim'- 
inal,  and  the  Es'- 
(juiline;  three  lay  to 
the  south — the  Pala- 
niM'.  the  Ca'lian,  and 
tlie  Aventine;  while 
l)etween  these  two 
miiini  groups  ro«e  the  small  and  rugged  elevation  of  the 
Capitoline.  The  most  important  of  tljcse  hills  were  the 
C^uirinal  in  the  first  group,  and  the  Palatine  in  the  swond. 
These  hills  v»ere  the  best  fitte<l  for  defence,  and  hence  f«  r 
'Kjcupation  by  settlers. 
If  we  compare  these 
two  hills,  ii  is  evident 
that  the  Palatine  oc- 
cupies the  most  cen- 
tral and  commanding 
position,  and  its  sett- 
lers, as  v.e  shall  see, 
l)ecame  the  controll- 
ing people  of  the 
8even-hille<l  city. 

ThoI^tinS(>ttlement 
on   the   Palatine. — So 
far  as  we  know,  the 
first  people  to  get  a  foothold  upon  the  site  of  Rome  were 
the  Latins,  who  formed  a  settlement  upon  and   about  the 


The  Hills  or  Roms 
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Palatine  hill.     This  Latin  settlement  was  at  first  a  Amall 

village.     It  con-sistetl  of  a  few  farmers  and  shepherds  who 

were  sent  out  from  Latium  (perhaps  from 

Alba  Longa)  as  a  sort  of  outpoet,  l)oth 

to   ;  the    I.Atin    frontier    and    to 

tra  he  neighbouring  tribes.     The 

people  who  forme<l  this  settlement  were 

railed  Ramnen.     They  dwelt  in  their  rude 

straw  huts  on  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine, 

:»n<l  on  the  l«>'\\or  laiHis  in  the  direction 

fif  the   .\vt'tititH'  a!i<l   the  Ciplian.     The 

outlnng  lands  furnished  the  fields  which 

thev  tille<l  and  useil  for  pasturage.     For  protection  against 

.itt;i(  ks,  the  sides  of  the  Palatine  hill  were  strengtheneil  by 

:t  wall  built  of  rude  but  wjMd  masooiy.    This  fortified  place 


HuT-sHAPEO  Urn 


•Wall  or  Ro»iri 


was  called  i,  ,  .  , 

the  citadel  of  the  colony,  into  which  thesottleni  could  drive 

their  cattl.  'id  their  familier  when   attacked  hv 
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hofitile  neighbours.  It  Ik  intereflting  to  know  that  the 
primitive  wall  of  the  Palatine  city,  known  as  the  "  Wall  of 
Romuhis,"  has  in  recent  years  been  uncoveretl,  so  that  we 
can  see  its  general  character. 

The  Sabine  Settlement  on  the  Quirlnal. — Opposite  the  Pala- 
tine settlement  there  grew  up  a  settlement  on  the  Quiritinl 
hill.  This  Quirinal  settlenient  seems  to  have  l)een  an  ()utj)(»st 
or  colony  of  the  Sabine  people,  just  as  the  Palatine  settlement 
was  a  Latin  colony.  The  Sabines  were  pushing  southwards 
from  beyond  the  A'nio.  The  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  were 
called  Tit'i-€ft;  their  colony  formed  a  sec'on<l  hill-town, 
similarin  character  and  nearly  e(}ual  in  extent  to  thcPalatine 
town. 

Union  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines. — The  two  hill-towns 
which  thus  faced  each  other  naturally  l)ecame  rivals  for  the 
possession  of  the  lands  near  the  Til)er;  but  being  so  nearly 
of  equal  strength,  neither  could  conquer  the  other.  They 
therefore  formed  an  aUiance,  were  united  by  a  permanent 
league,  and  really  became  a  single  city — or  perhaps  we  might 
l)etter  call  it  a  double  city.  To  celebrate  thi.s  union,  the 
inter^•ening  space  was  de<licate<l  to  the  two-faced  gml,  .Iaiiu.'<, 
who  watched  the  approaches  of  both  towns,  and  whose  temple 
was  said  to  have  l>een  built  by  Numa.  The  Capitoline  hill 
was  chosen  as  the  common  citadel.     The  -  ween  the 

two  towns  was  iLsed  as  a  common  mark^  (/orum), 

and  also  jis  a  place  for  the  common  meeting  of  the  peoph* 
(comitium).  This  union  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal  towns 
into  one  conmiunity,  with  a  common  reUgion  and  govern- 
ment, was  an  event  of  great  importance.  It  was,  in  fact. 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  ''incorporation"  which  after- 
wards made  Rome  the  most  powerful  city  of  Latium,  of 
Italy,  and  finally  of  the  world. 

The  Third  Settlement,  on  the  Cselian. — The  union  of  the 
Romans  (Ramnes)  and  the  Sabines  (Titles)  was  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  third  people,  called  the  Lu'cercs.  This 
people  wjis  probably  a  body  of  Latins  who  had  l>een  contjuer- 
ed  and  .settle<l  upon  the  CVIian  hill,  although  they  are  some- 
times regarde<l  as  having  l>een  Etruscans.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  soon  came 
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to  be  ineoqxtrated  as  a  part  of  the  whole  city  community. 
The  city  of  the  early  Roman  kin^  thus  came  to  be  made  up 
of  three  divinon».  or  '*  tribes  "  (tribiu,  a  third  part,  from  tres, 
three).  The  evidence  of  this  threefold  ori^n  was  preserved 
in  many  institutions  of  later  times.  The  three  settlement* 
were  ijadually  united  into  a  single  city  state  with  common 
social,  political,  and  religious  institutions.  By  this  union 
became  strong  and  able  to  compete  successfully 
ghbouTs. 

II.     The  Cttt  State  or  the  Early  Kings 

The  Early  RomMi  Society. — To  understand  more  fully  the 
beginningK  of  the  Roman  state,  we  must  look  at  the  way  in 


Tb»  Citt  or  THK  Rarlt  Kiw«»— '1 


which  the  {  1.  that  is,  how  th««\ 

;irr;ifiiji>' 

turn  were  composed  of  different  elans  (or  geniet),  which 
theoMclvw  oon^sted  U  WYeral  famiUei.    The  early  Roman 
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society  was  therof*"**'  foniwd  l>v  fho  imum  <»f  fumiUpK.  gpiiti's 
curi»,  and  tribe- 

(1)  The  family  \s:i.s  the  >iii;iii(\si  uriii  <<\  ilomaii  Kociiiy. 
At  its  head  was  the  household  father  (patrr  familias).  Hih 
power  extended  to  "Hfe  and  death  " — which  is  Kimply  another 
way  of  saying  that  liis  authority  was  supreme  within  the 
household.  He  perfornie<i  the  family  worship  about  the 
domestic  altar,  upon  which  the  sacrefl  fire  was  kept  burning. 
The  family  consisteil  of  the  mother,  the  sons  and  grandsons, 
the  unmarried  daughters  and  granddaughters,  as  well  ns  the 
a<lopte<l  children — all  of  whom  remained  under  the  father's 
power  as  long  as  he  lived. 

(2)  The  gens  was  a  group  of  families  which  were  related  to 
one  another,  having  the  same  name  and  supposed  to  Ix' 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  It  was  presided  over 
by  a  common  chief,  who  performed  the  religious  rites  of 
the  gens,  and  led  the  people  in  time  of  war. 

(3)  The  curia  wjus  a  collection  of  gentes  which  had  united 
at  first  for  their  common  defence,  but  had  come  to  form  an 
organized  community,  yrith  a  common  chief,  a  council  of 
elders,  and  an  assembly  composed  of  all  men  capable  of 
l>earing  arms. 

(4)  The  trihr  was  compose<l  of  a  numl)er  of  curia*  which 
had  formed  an  alliance  for  their  common  protectitm.  The 
trilx;  had  come  to  have  a  political  organization — a  chief,  who 
W!is  priest,  commander  in  war,  an«l  judge;  a  council  of 
elders;  and  a  general  as-senibly.  The  communities  on  the 
Palatine  and  (Juirinal  hills  were  each  such  a  triln;,  Ixjforc 
they  united  to  form  a  common  state. 

The  Early  Roman  Government. — With  the  imion  of  the 
first  two  tril)es,  their  government's  were  also  united  so  as  to 
form  a  single  government.  For  example,  their  two  kin^ 
were  replaced  by  one  king  chosen  alternately  from  each 
tribe.  Their  councils  and  a.ssemblies  were  also  united  so 
as  to  form  single  bodies.  And  when  t^e  third  trilx;  is  added, 
we  have  a  .single  king,  a  single  council  of  three  hun<lie<l 

members       miwI     •>     <iiiorlo     •i>i«r'Hil'»l\-     r>f    tliirt\-     ^'iipirr'     (rnmi'tm 

curia'ta) 

(1)  The  lioman  iciv^  {rtx)  was  ttie  ctuet  of  the  wiioie 
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f)oople.  lie  WAS  elected,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  peoj^e, 
and  inauKurato<l  under  the  sanction  of  the  fcods.  He  was  in 
a  sensp  »  <ir 

cominai  .  .  *'^ 

in  the  household,  he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
his  subjects. 

(2)  The  Roman  nenaU,  or  council  of  elders,  was  composed 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  geiites,  who  were  clio«en  by  the  king 
to  asHiHt  him  with  their  advice.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king 
they  might  choose  a  temporary  king  (interrex)  to  act  as 
ruler  until  t'  -accessor  was  electetl. 

('.\)  The  (■  'I  was  the  assembly  of  all  the  people 

r:ip:il»lc  of  licanng  amis,  arrange<l  by  ctiriir.     Each  curia  ha<l 

a  single  vot4»,  and  the  will  of  the  assembly  was  determinetl  by 

a  majority  «»f  such  votes.     In  a  certain  sense  the  assembly 

•V  in  the  state.     It  elected  the  king 

i«i/<i  de  imperio)  conferring  upon  liim 

his  })ower.     To  it  the  king  submitte<i  important  questions, 

1.1...  .1  .r,.g  regarding  peace  or  war.     The  early  city  state  may 

.'  lie  descril)e<l  as  a  democratic  monarchy,  in  which 

'i:>  ved  his  power  from  the  people. 

It!  I  :  ly  Roman  Religion. — The  Roman  people  were 
stnmf^y  influenceil  by  religious  ideas.  All  power,  from  that 
of  t'      '  '    '  !  father  to  that  of  the  king,  was  l>elieved  to 

U*  V  the  gods.     The  general  character  of  the 

<  :irl .  Iv'.i:;  .i  .  !  f  "ii  may  l>e  seen  in  the 
iiaiuri-  ul  iliiir  lititicM,  their  religious  o(!i- 
rers,  and  the  religious  olwervances. 

n      r  ■        '     which  were 

\\M\  <1  gens,  were 

added  the  g(Mis  of  nature,  which  the 
Rof-"-  '.v  overywlirre.  These  early 
del'  thoH(>  uKkIi  naturally  sprang 

f  a  pastoral  and      Ta«  Six  Vwtal. 

litis,  the  gcMldesfl 
of  the  earth;  Saturn,  the  g«Ml  of  sowing;  Ceres,  the  giNldem 
of  the  har\'est;  Mi ner\'a,  of  olives;  Flora,  of  flowers ;  Uber, 
the  k.kI  of  wine.      When  the  people  were  unitctl  into  one 
state,  they  chose  as  their  national  gods,  Jupiter,  the  god 
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of  the  sky;  Mars,  the  god  of  war;  and  Quirinus,  or  the  dei- 
fie<l  Romulus. 

(2)  The  religious  officers  were  appointe<l  by  the  king  to 
maintain  the  national  worship.  To  each  of  the  three  na- 
tional gods  was  assigned  a  special  priest,  called  a  ftamen. 
The  Salii  watched  over*  the  shield  of  Mars,  which  was  sujk 
posed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  Six  vestal  virpns  kept 
always  burning  the  fires  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth 

and  of  domestic  happincKK. 
The  fetia'les  presicled  over  the* 
formalities  of  declaring  war. 
Special  pontiffs,  under  a  Tpon- 
tifex  maximwt,  had  charge  of 
the  reli^ous  festivals  and 
ceremonies. 

(3)  The  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  Romans  consis- 
ted chiefly  of  prayers,  offer- 
ings, and  festivals.  Their 
prayers  were  addressed  to  the 
gods  to  obtain  divine  favours, 
and  were  often  accompanied 
by  vows.  Their  offerings  con- 
sisted either  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  flowers,  wine,  milk, 
and  honey;  or  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Their  festivals,  which  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  were  very  numerous  and  were  scattered  through 
the  different  months  of  the  year. 


A  BOMAn  hACBUlCE 


111.     The  Cmr  State  of  the  Later  Kings 

The  Etruscan  Influence. — The  city  state  of  the  early  kings 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  simple  in  its  organization — 
with  its  king,  its  senate,  and  its  general  assembly.  This 
political  organization  was  somewhat  changed  by  the  later 
kings,  who  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Etruria.  The 
kings  of  Etruria  were  powerful  rulers,  and  for  a  time  threaten- 
ed to  become  the  sovereigns  of  central  Italy.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  Rome,  during  the  later  period  of  the  kingdom. 
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came  under  their  control.  These  kings  brought  with  them 
their  own  insipnia  of  royal  power — the  golden  crown,  the 
ivor}'  sceptre,  llie  ivory  throne  or  "curule  chair,"  the  twelve 
lictors,  each  carrying  a  bundle  of  rods  (fasces)  containing 
an  axe,  th'  '    1  of  absolute  power.     The  Etru.scana  also 

brought  V  the  art  of  the  harus'pices,  or  soothsayers, 

by  which  the  will  of  the  gcxls  wa.s  supposed  to  be  discerned  in 
the  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  entrails  of  the  animals  slain  for 
the  sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  Etruscans  were  great  builders; 
tl:-  'n1  the  arch,  which  they  used  in  sewers,  antl 

%\ :  mans  after^vard8  use<l  in  other  public  works. 

The  CllentN  and  Plebeians. — To  understand  the  political 

rh   •  - '     by  the  Ktruscan  kings,  wc  must  con.sider  the 

nt  !  which  was  growing  up  at  Rome.     The  early 

H  .  we  rememl>er,  consisteii  of  the  old  families 

uu  -  ^  -ifh  had  united  to  form  the  ori^nal  state.     But 

there  grew  up  in  time  a  new  body  of  persons,  made  up  of 
refuijfos  u!   '      '  migrants,  and  perhaps  of  captives  taken 

in  "  rtr       \  ons  ha<l  at  first  no  rights  in  the  state, 

tl  ie<l  themselves  to  the  old  Roman  families,  and  were 

r:i...  .  ,  .tents."  The  rights  of  such  persons  could  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Roman  citizen  whom  they  might  choose  as  their 
*■  I  '!><  who  did  not  til  Ives 

to  -p  in  a  certain  s«M  the 

state,    and   wi  :    in   their   rights  of   person   and 

property  by  tii.  i.»v. :.  ...  >iie  state.  They  had,  howe^'er,  no 
right  to  intermarr)'  with  Roman  citizens,  and  no  right  to  a 
»l:  ic  government.'     This  new  population  came  t<»  be 

ki  plelie'ians,"  jis  oppiMHni  to  th<»  <>lt|  IxmIv  of  Roman 

ritizens.  who  were  known  as  ''patrician> 

The   New   liocal  Tribes.— The   Etnisr;i;i    kim:         -r-r   In-^ 
de«irnM«  to  pr«M«»rvo  the  old  tiistinctidn^  tlum  ;  i 

xt  '•*nd  it«elf  from  its  enemies.     TUey 

fu - M  well  as  the  old  tax-le>'y — was 

drawn  from  the  three  patrician  tribes,  each  tril)e  furnishing 

•  TIm  vtow  h«r*  irtTvn  U  qnr«tioo«d  bjr  aooMwritrr      -  M  thar  tha 

pUbaUiMi.  laeludliur  tl>«  cUrnU.  w«r«  cittcMM,  havlim  lh<-  •(•  In  th« 
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1000  foot  Boldiers  and  100  horaemen.  It  was  e\'ident  that 
the  state  would  lie  strengthcnc<l  if  the  plebeianfl,  as  well  as  the 
patricians,  were  calle<l  upon  to  serve  in  the  army  and  to  pay 
taxes.  An  entirely  new  division  of  the  people  was  therefore 
made,  based  not  upon  their  birth  and  descent,  like  the  old 
patrician  tril)e«,  but  upon  their  domicile,  that  is.  the  place 
where  they  live<l.  This  change  is  ascril>ed  to  Servius  Tullius. 
He  is  said  to  have  divided  the  whole  Roman  territory,  city 
and  country,  into  local  districts,  hke  wards  and  townships. 
There  were  four  of  these  in  the  city,  and  si.xteen  in  the 
country,  the  former  l)eing  called  "city  tril)e«"  (tribut 
urbana),  and  the  latter  "rural  tribes"  (tribujt  ruMirtt).  All 
persons,  whether  patricians  or  plelieians,  who  hiwl  settle<l 
home;?  (assidui),  v.ere  enrolletl  in  these  new  "local  tribes," 
aiid  were  made  subject  to  military  ser\'ice  and  the  tribal 
tax  (trihutum). 

The  New  Military  Organization. — The  next  step  ascril)e<l 
to  Ser>'iu8  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  army,  so 
that  it  should  include  all  persons  who 
resided  in  the  Roman  territory  an<l 
were  enrolled  in  the  new  local  tril>es. 
First  came  the  cavalry  (eq'uites),  made 
up  of  young,  wealthy  citizens,  and  ar- 
ranged in  eighteen  centuries,  or  com- 
panies of  100  men  each.  Next  came 
the  infantry  (ped'iten),  v.hich  com- 
prised all  the  rest  of  the  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  In  ancient  times 
every  man  wjis  oblige<l  to  furnish  his 
own  weapons.  Now  as  all  the  people 
could  not  afford  to  obtain  the  heavier 
armour,  they  were  subdivided  into 
"classes"  according  to  their  wealth, 
and  according  to  the  armour  it  was 
supposed  they  could  afford  to  furnish. 
There  were  five  of  these  classes,  each 
containing  a  certain  number  of  centuries — one  half  of  which 
were  made  up  of  the  younger  men  (iuniares)  and  held  for 
aciive  service,  and  the  other  half  made  up  of  the  older  men 
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(seniore$)  and  held  ius  rcscnes.  By  this  arrangement,  in 
place  of  the  old  army  of  3300  men,  provision  was  now  made 
for  an  :i:  '  '\  2().(XK)  i  ich  probably  comprised 

the  wh'  1  of  K«»ii  '  Ic  of  l)earing  arms.* 

The  New  A  —  v ,  Comltia  Centuriata. — This  arrangement 
<»f  the  peopU  ^ .».-  ii..-.i  intended  for  a  purely  military  purpose; 
but  it  soon  came  to  have  a  political  character  also.  There 
was  every  reason  why  the  imixtrtant  questions  relating  to 
war,  which  had  hcretof<»re  Ikhmi  left  to  tho  old  iKxly  of 
armed  citizens,  should  now  be  left  to  the  nev;  ImkIv  of  armed 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  lime  the  new 

Inxiy  l>ocame  a  new  voting  iKxly:    and  there  thus 

new  luiseinbly  calle<l  the  assembly  of  the  centuries 

,;  - -i.-a  centuria'ta).     Hut  this  i\c\:  assembly  did  not  Itise 

its  original  military  character.     For  example,  it  was  called 

the  voice  of  the  lictors,  like  the  old  as.sembly, 

i<l  of  the  trum|)et.     Again,  it  did  not  meet 

m  the  Korum,  where  the  ohl  jissembly  met,  but  in  the  Field 

of  Mars   {Campun   Martiun),  outside  of  the  city.     It   aUo 

voted  by  centuries,  that  is,  by  military  companies.     After 

a  time   '    ■  ilia  cmturiata  acquire*!   the  character  of  a 

rral    |K)1i  h\   legislative  Ixxly,   of   groator  importance 

than  the  old  comih'a  curiata. 

Grovrth  of  the  C'Hy. — These  changes  in  im-  >i;iir  mi<>»  ihe 
influence  of  the  f^truscan  kings,  who  evidently  broke  away 
from    the    narrov,-    ideas   of    the   old    patrician    :vr  y. 

Their  influence  is  also  seen  in  the  more  durable  tti  ,  iiid 
other  buildinipi  which  were  constructed  during  the  later  king- 
dom f '  "  '  *  Jupiter  on  the  CapitoUne  hill,  the  one  to 
Diana  •  .ne,  and  the  one  to  Saturn  at  the  foot  of 

the  ('apit«>hne:    the  Circu*  Maximua  laid  out  lietv.een  the 

•  W«  uuky  parlMps  gti  •  gl— rf  i4«a  ot  ihla  new  mlttUur  armacMMBt  by 
Um  followiiic  tabic : 

I    '         •        P'iutUttt 


:i»  <«Mterwa.  «•  m^n' — ■»  m  MMarta*. 


ind     '      <I0        '  tu 

Jrd      •"    ilH  l« 

Itll     "    <KI  M 

tth     "    IM       **  !•        **       I       .       .  JO 
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Palatine  and  the  Avcntine  for  the  amusement  of  tin  ■  ; 

the  Cloa'ca  Maxima,  or  the  great  drain  which  ran  i.  .«• 

Forum  and  emptied  into  the  Tiber;   and  the  new  Servian 


The  Citt  of  the  Later  Kings — Wali^  of  Skuvii  s 

The  four  Servian  regiuna:  1..  Suburaim  ;  II  .  Falalina  :  IIL,  E«quiliD»; 
IV..  Collina. 

The  ckuf  gotta  of  Rome  :  a,  Collina  :  6.  ViminalU ;  e,  Enqullian  ;  d, 
Querquetulaiia  ;  e,  Capena  ;/,  Katumena. 

The  chief  buildings,  etc.:  1,  Temple  of  Japtter  CapitolinUH  ;  2.  JanUH  ;  3^ 
Quiitnu-<;4,  VeHta  ;  5.  Salurn :  6.  DiMia  ;  7,  CircoH  Maxlmiu  ;  8,  Cloaca 
Maxima  ;  9,  Vicus  Tuitcas. 

wall  by  which  the  seven  hills  were  encircletl  by  a  single  forti- 
fication. The  memory  of  this  Etruscan  influence  was  pro- 
served  in  the  name  of  the  "Tuscan  Street"  {yicus  Tuscua) 
which  was  laid  out  near  the  Forum. 

Conqaests  in  Latlum. — While  Rome  was  thus  becoming 
strong,  and  her  people  were  becoming  more  united  and  better 
organized,  she  was  also  gaining  power  over  the  neighbouring 
lands.  The  people  with  whom  she  first  came  into  contact 
were  the  Latins.  A  numljer  of  Latin  towns  were  conquere<l 
or  otherwise  brought  under  her  power,  and  some  of  the  eon- 
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quered  territory  was  added  to  the  Roman  domain  {ager 
Roma'nu*).  She  also  pushed  her  conquests  across  the  Anio 
into  the  S.ihine  countrj',  and  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria. 
S«  that  U'f(trt'  the  fall  of  the  kingdom,  Rome  had  begun  to 
l>e  ft  cotHiueriiiR  power. 

Review  of  the  Roman  Kiniedom. — By  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  later  kines,  Rome  had  come  to  be  a  strong  city,  and 
u  ■  ■  •'  a  new  nation,  with  a  kind  of 

III  I  sum  up  this  policy  in  two 

words,  these  words  would  be  expansion  and  incorporation. 

By  "ev •  .n"  we  mean  the  extension  of  Roman  power 

over  t  Itourinfr  territory,  whether  by  conquest  or  by 

allianre.      liy'iiu  •»u"  we  mean  the  taking  of  subject 

IMNiple  into  the  poii  iy.     For  example,  Rome  hatl  first 

incorporated  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal;  then 
the  l.:i*  "leraent  on  the  Ca:»lian;  and  finally  the  plebeian 
rlass,  id  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  patrician  class. 

By  pursuing  tins  kind  of  policy,  Rome  had  come  to  be,  at  the 
end  of  the  kingdom,  a  compact  and  quite  well-organized  city 
state  with  a  considerable  territorj*  of  her  own  (ager  Romanus) 
:i'  f  the  river  Tiber,  and  having  a  control 

i>.  .        iin. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  REVIEW 

I.  Orioin  or  TMK  Ri.M^v  CiTv.— Hip  Sit.-  of  Rome. — The  Latin 
Ssttleoieat  of  the  Pkl  .  .•>  Sibiiie  ^  t  of  the  Quiriiial  — 

f'ninn  of  the  llonuui>   '  ^  (bii)e«  —  1         <         i  Settlement,  on  the 

I'hr  Crrv  Statk  or  nir.    F^amlv    Kixoti. — The    Karly    Roman 

-  The  K«rly  Roman  Cioveniment. — The  Karly  Roman  Religion. 

Till   (  iTv  Htatk  or  Tim  Latkr  Kis..h      11,,'  Ktriwi-.m  Indu- 

(  lieiit«  and  IMebeiaim.  -The  ^  Sew 

\  'ipiniution.     'ITie  New   AtwenM'  •    ly. — 

I      .  ,  ii-«tji  u>  Ijktium.  —  Review  of  the  Roman  Kin|niom. 


CHAPTER    XVm 

HKClINNIMiS  OK  TIIK  Un.\| AS   Khl't  itLlL 
I.     The  Early  Repubucan  Government 


Tho  Two  ConMulH — When  the  kingdom  came  to  an  end  the 
power  of  the  kings  was  put  into  the  hands  of  two  coasuls  (at 
first  calletl  prnptorK).  electe<l  by  the  people.  The  eoiiMuhir 
power,  though  derived  from  the  ohl  kingly  power,  was  yet  dif- 
ferent from  it  in  m.-iny  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  thn  power  of  fho  kiiip 
hflii  lH>ftn  ft  lifelong  power-  hut  the 
power  of  thfi  coiihuIh  W!Ls  limit<Hi  to 
one  year.      Again,  the  royad  power 

'1  been  held  by  oac  peragn;  but 

consular  power  was  held  bv  two 
so  that  each  was  a  restraint 
"   '»ther.      Moreovc     «'"• 
king  had  been  al 


thci 
hand, 


not  e.\ci 
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ml 
death,  except  ouUsitleof  the  city  and 
over  the  army  in  the  field.  The 
consuls  retmne<l  the  old  inniynia  of 
the  king;  but  when  in  the  city,  the 
axe  wafl  withdrawn  from  the  fauces.  In  this  way  the  chief 
authority  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  was 
shorn  of  it«  worst  features.  It  must  also  l)e  not€d  that  the 
priestly  power  of  the  king  was  not  ^ven  to  the  consuls, 
but  to  a  special  officer,  called  king  of  the  sacrifices   (rex 
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sacTorum) ;  and  the  management  of  the  finances  was  put  in 
j<'  of  twn  quiFxinrn  plecte«l  by  the  peofrfe. 

i  iu>  Dlctatonhlp.  Tae  Romans  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  It)  timew  of  great  danger  the  power  of  the  consuls  might 
not  lie  strong  enough  to  protect  the  state.  To  meet  such  an 
rinergency  a  dictator  was  apfKMnted,  who  was  a  sort  of  tem- 
|M>r:iry  iving.  He  hml  entire  control  of  the  city  and  the  army. 
\lv  \wis  even  given  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  citizens; 
and  his  lictors  (attendants)  retaine<l  the  axe  in  the  fasces. 
Hut  this  extraordinary'  pov  er  could  be  held  for  only  six 
months,  after  which  time  the  dictator  could  l»e  held  respon- 
>■■  hve.     With  the  dictator  there  was 

e«  ,  .  her   officer,   who   was   second   in 

authority.  calle<l  the  master  of  horae:  but  over  him,  as  over 
every  one  else,  the  dictator  was  supreme. 

The  .New  Senaton. — When  the  consuls  were  dected,  it  is 
said  that  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  fill  up  the  senate 
to  the  numlier  of  three  hundretl  members.  The  last  king 
had  practically  ruled  without  the  senate,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  fill     '  -s  when  they  occurreci.     But  the 

new  consuls  ■  dp  of  the  senate,  and  therefore 

desired  to  keep  its  numl)erK  complete.  The  new  .senators  who 
were  enrolle<l  were  calle<l  rnnj<rripti;  iitid  the  whole  IhkIv  «>f 
senators  lieoame  known  as  jnitrrM  cotiMcrif>(i. 

rt"  i*<|.'ii  tf  AMiemblle«.--With  the  establishment  oi  the 
tv.o  assemblies  with  which  '  e  are  .ilreMilv 
ar<|uaintol,  the  comitia  curiata  and  the  comitia  en 
lioth  remained.  Hut  the  former  lost  a  great  deal  oi  it>  on 
jMtwer.  which  liecame  trnnsferre*!  to  the  latter.  The  assem- 
bly fif  tlie  refiturn  '  us  the  biwly  in  which  the  |)eople 
generally  expresswc;  .  .11.  Here  they  electctl  the  officers, 
and  pasKe<l  the  moHt  important  laws.  It  was  this  assembly 
which  ItecaiiM  the  chief  legUUtive  body  during  the  eariy 

republic. 

Thr  lAw  of  Valerius  IN>plleolft.~lt  is  said  that  after  the 
'i«:i»li  uf  Hrutus.  his  colleagtie  Valerius  (who  had  suceee<le<l 
(  oll.itinus)  did  not  rail  an  assembly  to  elect  another  consul. 
I  to  make  himself 

ki  of  aiming  to  be 
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king,  he  was  preparing  a  aet  of  laws  which  would  prevent  any 
one  from  becoming  king,  and  would  also  protect  the  people 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  magistrates.  One  of  these 
laws  declared  that  any  person  who  assumed  the  chief  power 
without  the  people's  consent  should  l>e  condemned  as  a 
traitor.  Another  law  granted  to  everj'  citizen  the  right  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  case  he  was  condemned  for  a 
capital  crime.  These  laws,  known  as  the  Valerian  laws, 
may  be  called  the  "first  charter  of  Roman  liberty,"  l>ecau,se 
they  protected  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power.  So  highly  honoured  was  Valerias  that  Ik-  ^' ■•- 
surnamed  Poplic'ola,  or  the  People's  Friend. 

II.     The  Struggle  for  Economic  Rights 

Relation  of  the  Patricians  to  the  Plebeians. — The  patricians 
ajid  ploheians  had  united  in  their  efforts  to  drive  out  the 
kings;  but  when  the  .struggle  against  the  kingship  wjus  ended, 
the  chief  fruits  of  the  victory  fell  to  the  patricians.  The 
plebeians  could,  it  is  true,  still  vote  in  the  comitia  centuriaia; 
but  they  could  not  hold  any  of  the  new  offices,  nor  could  they 
sit  in  the  senate.  Rome  became  a  republic;  but  it  was  an 
aristocratic,  and  not  a  democratic  republic ;  that  is,  the  chief 
power  rested  not  in  the  whole  people,  but  in  a  particular  class. 
The  plel)eians  might  perhaps  have  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  patricians,  if  it  had  not  been  exerrise<l  in  a  selfish 
and  oppressive  manner.  But  the  patrician  rule  proved  to 
be  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  kings;  and  a  long  and  fierce 
struggle  ensued  between  the  two  orders. 

Economic  Distress  of  the  Plebeians.— The  sorcBt  burden 
which  now  rested  upon  the  plebeians  was  the  harsh  law  of 
debt.  Having  lost  their  property  by  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  the  rich  patricians ;  and 
they  were  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  debtor  class. 
But  a  debtor  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  was  especially 
wretched.  If  he  could  not  pay  his  debt,  he  was  liable  to  be 
arrested,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  made  the  slavf  "<"  ^''^^ 
creditor.     His  lot  was  chains,  stripes,  and  slavery. 

Anothfir  cauae  which  kept  the  plebeians  in  a  state  of  pover 
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-  land    (ager 

:ir.     This  land  pro- 

.'it  have  been  used  to 

but  the  government  was 


ty  waa  the  unjust  diatributioa. 
pu>  hich  had  been  acquii 

per  ged  to  all  the  people,  : 

relie\'e  the  distress  of  the  poor, 
in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
cians, an<i  tlu'V  dis{M)8ed 
of  this  land  for  their  (Avn 
benetit;  they  allowed  it 
to  be  "occupied,"  at  a 
nominal  rent,  by  incni- 
liers  of  their  own  onlrr. 
\s  UiUfC  :\n  the  land  re- 
inainetl  public,  it  could 
not  be  Hold  by  the  occu- 
py :  the  rich  I'  '^  retained  the 
IM-.  ^  the  more  thr_  ,  Itxik  upon  it  as 
their  own  property,  and  ignore  the  fad  thai  it  belonged  to 
the  whole  llomnn  jKHiple.  Thus  the  common  people  were 
dppriv«|  of  their  just  sliare  of  the  land  which  they  had  helped 
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to 


i..^ 


(^  C/ 


1  -  <  I'Mion  of  the  Plebeians.— It  was  the  hard  law  of 

debt  which  first  drove  the  plebeians  to  revolt.  As  there  was 
no  legal  \v:i\  to  redress  their  wrongs,  they  decidetl  that  they 
wouM  III.  loh^'iT  serx'C  in  the  army,  but  leave  the  patricians 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  They  therefore  »le»M»rte<l  their 
general.  marche<l  in  full  array  to  a  hill  l)eyond  the  Anio, 
which  they  calle<l  the  Sacre<l  Sfount  (Mon*  Sacer),  and  pn^ 
(MMied  to  f<'  '1  u.  c).     The  patri- 

cians Haw  I  trniy  womM  Ik*  the 

destruction  of   home.  !lcd  to 

■•••—  •' '•.•  ■'••>'^  '■•  -m- 

>ld 
U 

I  1 1  ncH  of  the  People. — Rtit  thn  most  imnortftOt  result 

of  •  ffWrtlf'  ioe.  that  of 

tri  •<!crtopr«.ni  I  hk  ]>nliciansfrom 

.11  n  the  part  of  tlie  putrioian  nuigis- 

tr;ii«-T-.  ii  V  1  ties  from  among  the 

iiicixM.iiiv  cm  wpM*  given  the 
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power  to  "veto" — that  is,  to  forbid — the  act  of  any  magiK- 
tratc  which  bore  unjustly  upon  any  citizen.  In  order  that 
the  tribunes  might  exercise  their  authority  without  hin- 
drance, their  perHoiLs  were  made  "inviolable" — which  means 
tliat  they  could  not  \>e  arrentc*!.  and  that  any  one  who  inter- 
fcretl  with  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  duty  could  be 
])ut  to  death.  There  were  also  appointed  two  plebeiarj 
(UJilet,  to  take  oharga  of  th»  public  buildiagi  and  to  pwrforni 
police  duty. 

The  Plebeian  AxHembly;  the  Comltla  Tributa.— The  meet- 
ings which  tlic  plel)ei:ins  hud  <M"c:LSMHjally  held  l)ef<»re  this 
time  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  permanent  assembiy 
(concilium  pl^tis).     This  assembly  could  l)e  calle<l  top<   '  • 
by  the  tribunes,  and  was  permitted  to  elect  its  own  oli, 
the  tribunes  and  a^diles. 

We  find  soon  after  this  that  the  plebeian  assembly  wjis 
reorganized  upon  a  "tribal"  basis,  and  was  made  to  comprise 
all  the  people  living  in  the  different  "local  tril>es" — both 
patricians  and  plebeians.  This  newly  organized  assembly 
was  generally  called  the  comitia  tribu'ta,  and  in  it  the  plebe- 
ians, l>eing  more  numerous,  were  able  to  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  influence.'  c\b 

The  Agrarian  Proposal  of  Spurius  Casslusi^-The  .second 
great  cause  of  coiuphiiiit  was,  :i.s  we  liave  seen,  the  unju-'^t 
distribution  of  the  public  land.  To  remove  this  injustice  was 
the  effort  of  the  consul  Spurius  (':i.ssius.  He  it  wjus  who 
proiMtscd  the  first  "agrarian  law."  that  is,  a  law  intendeil  to 
reform  the  division  of  the  public  land  (4SH  n.  c).  It  was 
not  his  purpose  to  take  away  any  private  land  which  legally 
l)elonged  to  the  patricians;  but  to  make  a  more  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  which  properly  lxjlonge<l  to  the  w  hole  state. 
The  passage  of  this  law  was  prevented  by  the  patricians;  and 
its  author  was  charged  with  treason  and  condemned  to 
death. 

1  The  relation  of  the  concilium  pUbis  to  the  comitia  trtbuta  U  a  subject  oon- 
eeming  which  there  has  been  much  dinpute,  on  ace  unt  of  the  indefinite  refer - 
enoea  lunde  to  them  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  various  views  are  (1)  that  they 
were  id<  ntiral ;  (2)  that  they  were  disiinct,  and  so  remained  :  and  (3)  that  the 
roiicihuiH  pUbiH  wa-*  at  flntt  a  purely  plebeian  a«Hembly,  whicii  was  later 
trs'  sfornitd  into  the  comitia  tritmia.  compo«nd  of  all  plebeians  and  patriolang 
living  in  the  tribal  districK 
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III.     Thk  STKi'tjr.LK  KOR  Kqual  Laws 

The  Demand  for  a  Written  Code. — The  plebeians  were  at  a 
Kreat  disml vantage  during  all  thiH  time,  because  the  law  was 
iwit  '      ilely  by  the  patricians,  who  kept  the  know- 

It'' i-  .om«elve«,  ami  who  regarded  it  an  a  precious 

legacy  from  their  ancestors,  t(K)  sacred  to  l)e  shareil  with  the 
low-l>orn  plel)eians.  The  laws  ha<l  never  been  written  down 
or  published.  The  patricians  could  therefore  administer 
■•fit.  Accordingly  one  of  tijc  tribunes,  (lai  us 
:i,  proposetl  that  a  conmiission  l)e  ap|x>inted 
t<»  co.lity  the  law  and  to  publish  it  to  the  whole  people.  This 
prn:  '  'hough  lK)th  fair  and  just,  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
'Ik  IIS,  and  was  followed  by  ten  years  of  strife  and 

•livs.  I  .toil.      It.  ii|-«^  finely  agrwi  l-hat  a  rnmmi«*inn  of  t^n 
intii    '  ;i!lc<!  *Me<;>fflHYip*r"  «hoiilrI  1>*>  ■•mnoititod  to  draw  up 
tiAL-thu:  lUahed— and^be 

ritriwMMi  aim  p'p'x*'  It  wag  also 

romimwnttni&n  ibouH  'ttririans;  and — 

i  hftvf!  Rntirn  control -o£4iti  :  while 

.^^^j.^..^  . — L. —awa.      Thus  for  a  time  tl..    ,,..,,,- ..ms  were 
to   p\«-  up  their  consuls  and  qutestors,  and  the  plebeians 
'■  up  their  tribunes  and   a'diles.      IWh  parties 
-0  tliojr  (|uarrolliiig  and  await   thc\\<.rK  nf  the 
•lecernvirs. 

The  DeremUtH  and  the  \ll  Tableti  (4r>()  h.  <  .;.  i  nr  nntt 
ImkIv  of  ccmmiiKsioticrs.  or  tho  First  l)«Ti»m'virate,  entere*! 

the  law  which 
-  ii  on  ten  tables 
•  'f  *  t  ables  were  erected  in  the  Forum,  where  they 

"•'  '        ,    '    !arc<l  binding  on  all 

't'f  '  oond  Decern virate 

^^'t  <-tl  to  <*<inipi(ri«'  the  '  I  two  more  tableB 

wtr.  This  whole  iMnly  ol  _.  called  the  Twelve 

Tables,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  most  remarkable  system 

'    '   the  wor'  '  ..  uas  nothing 

'•^'er,  in  ...      They  con- 

»'H'i«"«i  '  <i  lav.-  of  debt  remained 

'     '  "^triciana  and  plebe- 
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ians  was  not  destroyed.  The  XII  Tables  were  important 
because  they  put  the  law  licfore  the  eyes  of  the  people;  and 
plebeians,  as  well  as  patriciatLs,  could  know  what  were  their 
rights. 

The  Second  Secession  and  Overthrow  of  the  Decemvirate. — 
While  the  decemvirs  were  engaged  iti  rcMlifying  the  laws,  the 
old  republican  officers  were  temporarily  suspended.  It  vas 
expected  that  the  decemvirs  would  lay  a-side  their  exceptional 
authority  when  their  work  was  accomplishe<l.  Hut  it  seems 
that  the  second  ImhIv  of  decemvirs  refiise<l  to  resign,  and 
threat enetl  to  cstal)lish  a  permanent  despotic  government  in 
place  of  the  old  consulate.  It  is  said  that  the  leader  of  this 
movement  was  Appius  Claudius.*  However  this  may  l)e, 
the  people,  fearing  that  their  lil)ertie8  v.ere  in  danger,  once 
more  seceded  from  the  city.  The  Roman  state  seeme<l  again 
on  the  point  of  ruin,  and  the  decemvirs  were  forced  to  resign. 
The  old  government  was  restored,  with  newly  elected  C  on- 
suls  friendly  to  the  plebeians.  These  were  Lucius  Valerius 
and  Marcus  Iloratius. 

The  Valerlo-Horatlan  Laws  (448  b.  c). — The  second  seces- 
sion of  the  plel^eians  resulted  not  only  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  decemvirate  and  the  restoration  of  the  consulate;  it 
resulted  also  in  the  passage  of  certain  important  \slws,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  new  consuls: 

(1)  The  right  of  appeal  in  capital  cases  was  reaffirmed, 
and  this  applied  to  plebeians  as  v.ell  as  patricians. 

(2)  The  power  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  was  sanctioned  by 
the  declaration  that  he  who  raised  his  hand  against  them 
should  be  accursed. 

(3)  The  authority  of  the  plebeian  assembly  was  ma<lo 
clear  by  the  provision  that  its  acts  should  be  binding  upon 
the  whole  people — patricians  as  well  as  plebeians.  This  pro- 
vision, with  the  changes  made  in  its  organization,  ma^h* 
the  comitia  trihuta  a  real  legislative  body  for  the  whole  state. 

These  lav.s  made  definite  and  clear  the  constitutional  rights 

1  with  this  movement  in  connected  the  trnditinnHl  story  nfVinrinia:  that 
abe  wa«  the  beautiful  daughter  of  ii  plebeian  soldier  and  was  killed  by  her 
father  to  prevent  lar  from  falling  inio  the  hands  of  Appius  Claudius.  Some 
aurborities,  however,  are  inclinoti  to  believe  that  Appius  Claudius  was  really 
the  friend  of  the  people,  and  that  Ibid  story  was  invented  by  the  patricians  to 
bring  his  name  into  dishonour. 
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<if  thr  p<H>ple,  and  secured  to  them  the  privileges  they  had 
;ilnM<ly  obtained.    They  may  be  called  "the  second  charter 

of  Komi:  .  " 

The  H.-  Intermarrtac** — ^The  XII  Tables  had  pre- 

>vrrv«l  tlic  old  ru.stoinary  law  prohibiting  intermarriage  l>e- 
tuwMi  patriciatus  and  plebeians.  But  soon  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  decern vi rate  this  was  superseded  by  a  new  law 
f.  445  B.  c.)  which  grantee!  the  right  of  inter- 
•  ween  the  two  orders.  This  insured  their  social 
and  qivil  e<)uality,  and  paved  the  way  for  their  political 
e<iuality,  and  &nallv  their  union  into  a  harmonious  people. 

The  Struggle  for  Political  Ea^ualitt 

Proi:r<HH  of  the  PMMuM. — In  order  that  we  may  keep 

rly  just  what  progress  the  plebeians 

•,  and  what  they  still  demanded,  let 

us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  following  table,  which  contains 

a  list  of  the  f^cnoral  rights  possessed  by  a  full  Roman  citizen: 


/  Publ  ir   ri^hU  fRiffat  of  holding  office  (komons). 
I        {imra  pnh-i  ^,  ,       .  ^     ^      .      v 

Thr  righU  of         Hca).  (R»lH>t  of  voUn^  (Mtif^upum). 

cttixmship- 
(Hrittu)       I  IVtvaie  riKhto  f  Riicht  of  intermarriagv  (emmUmm). 

{iura    pri'\  Rifrht  of  property  and  ooatnet  (eommtr 
l).  I.     (-turn). 


The  plelieians  already  posscsseel  the  lowest  right,  the  cnm- 

>ey  eould  hold  property  and  carry  on  trade  just 

<>r  Roman  cttixens.     They  had  just  now  obtained 

the  conubium,  or  the  right  of  contracting  a  legal  marriage 

witf.      •    •  -rian.     They  had  also  the  s    '-       />n,  or  the       '  ' 

of  \  •  hf  nMMcniblies  <rf  the  cent  1  of  ♦  he  t 

A^  r<  ;  'lOfioret,  or  the  right  of  holding  otlire.  they 

coiiM  (  .   ;.;...:  to  the  loirer  offioes,  that  is,  could  l>e  rhoKen 

tn)Miii<-s  of  the  people  and  miUai;  but  could  not  bo  rlecte^l 

"^  ■      that  IB,  could  not  be  chosen  consuls  and 

:<*  i^ebeians  nov.-  xvanted  wan  a  simro  in 

the  higher  o!iirc«,  especially  in  the  consulship. 

The  Consular  TrflRinet  (444  B  '  '      Instead  of  allowing 
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the  plclx'inns  a  direct  Rimre  in  the  consulship,  the  patricians 
agrec«l  to  the  appoint nicnt  of  certain  new  officers,  who 
should  have  the  same  power  hut  not  the  same  honour  m  the 
consuls,  and  who  could  Ik*  elected  from  either  the  patrician 
or  the  plel)cian  class.  These  new  officers  were  called  "  mili- 
tary tribunes  with  consular  power,"  sometimes  known  as 
consular  tribunes.  It  was  provide<l,  however,  that  the 
senate  might  in  any  pven  year  determine  whether  consuls 
or  consular  tribunes  should  l)e  elected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  senate  for  many  years  after  this  time  decidetl  in  favour 
of  the  election  of  consuls.     But  later,  as  the  pie)  cw 

in  political  iiifliuMu-f.  tlicclcctirui  of  consular  tnbu  n\c 

the  rule. 

The  Censorship  mid  tiu*  .Nim\  t^uii-^tors.—As  the  patricians 
saw  that  the  plelKjians  v/ere  growing  stronger,  they  resorted 
to  a  nev.'  plan  to  keep  as  much  ptjv.er  as  possible  in  their  own 
hands.  To  do  this,  they  created  another  new  office,  the 
censorship  (443  b.  c),  and  transferred  to  the  two  censors 
some  of  the  most  important  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
consuls.  The  censors  were  to  draw  up  the  census,  that  is,  to 
make  an  estimate  of  every  man's  property,  to  assign  each 
man  to  a  proper  class  in  the  centuries,  whether  he  belonged 
to  the  cquilcs  or  the  pedites,  and  to  designate  who  was  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  senate.  The  new  ceasors  were  to  ]ye  elected 
every  five  years,  from  the  patrician  class.  But  to  offset  this 
advantage,  the  patricians  agreed  that  there  should  be  two 
new  qurrstors  (421  b.  r.),  to  be  elected  from  the  plebeians. 

The  LIcinlan  IiCgLHlation  (367  B.  c). — For  many  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  offices  just  mentioned  the  Roman 
people  were  engage<l  in  war  with  their  foreign  enemies— dur- 
ing T/hich  time  occurred  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Etrus- 
can city  of  Ve'ii  (405-396  b.  c.)  and  the  destruction  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  (390  b.  c).  These  wars  resulted  not  only  in 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  people  from  constitutional 
questions,  but  also  in  reducing  the  lower  classes  again  to  a 
condition  of  poverty  and  distress.  This  brought  economic 
questioas  again  to  the  front.  The  new  reformers  were  called 
upon  not  simply  to  continue  the  work  in  the  direction  of 
political  equality,  but  to  devise  some  methods  to  relieve  their 
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fe] low-citizens  inijKjverished  by  the  recent  ware.^  The  cause 
of  the  people  wjis  jit  last  taken  up  by  two  al)le  leaders,  the 
tribunes  C.  Licin'iuM  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius.*  These  men 
br(>u;;[it  forward  the  following  proposals: 

(1)  r  '•  debtors,  it  was  i  I  to  apply  the  inter- 
est aln  I  1  on  a  debt  to  tin  ion  of  the  principal 
and  to  allow  three  years  in  which  to  pay  the  rest  of  the 
debt. 

(2)  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  citizens,  it  was 
provido'l  that  the  f>ccupation  of  the  public  lands  should  be 
ope  1  to  all;  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  five  hundred  ju'gera  (about  300  acres);  and  that  the 
'        '    r  of  slaves  on  any  estate  should  \ye  limited,  so  that 

>ureni  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  for  wages. 

(>)  i'o  settle  the  p<ilitioal  strife  between  the  classes,  it  was 
propoMCfi  that  the  consular  tribunes  should  be  done  away 
with,  uml  that  consuls  only  should  henceforth  be  elected,  one 
<»f  whorn  must  be  a  plebeian. 

Aftor  some  years  of  strife  these  proposals  became  lav«'s; 
and  one  of  their  authors,  L.  Sextius,  was  elected  the  first 
ple)>cian  consul.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  l>ody 
of  laws  we  may  call  it  "the  third  charter  of  Roman  lil)erty.*' 

K'         '  M  of  the  Orders.— When  the  Licinian  laws 

wr:  _  their  economic  provisions  were  soon  for- 

gotten, but  the  political  struggle  for  the  offices  still  con- 
tinued. With  the  loss  of  tli-  '  *  the  patricians  suc- 
ce«le<l  in  tukittg  av.ay  its  j  .  t  and  conferring  it 
upon  a  now  officer  called  the  pru-lor  (otiT  ii.  c),  v.ho  had  to 
be  a  patrician.  It  was  abo  providctl  that  there  should  be 
two  patrician  axlilos  (called  curule  a>diles)  to  offset  the  pleb»> 
ian  ffidiles.  But  it  v  years  1  '  ''  the  offioes 
retained  by  the  pu  .•  opcne<i  plebeians, 
and  political  e(|uality  was  fully  established  between  the  two 

*  Th«ir.»atlMiv»toNltoT«tlM4taU«M  oIIIm  poor  U  Mid  to  h»v«bMn 
•nMl«brllMawlfMril«ii.«kolMd  daCiadcd  Um  G^IoI  al  Ui«  Um*  of  ih« 
O^UlelnvMtoa.  Bat  like  •  pravloaa  rstonaar.  0p«riu  CsmIm.  be  wm  elMMfcd 
wlih  trwMoa  ftad  pat  to  dMtit. 

rl>tloo>  tor  U>o  mmt  oooimoa  UiUa  propor  muom  mn  tk*  Col 
H»;  .  (MmttCn.  t»  Qmmutts.  lor  id»ain»iU.tmUMnm»iP.tm 

Pnbuo* ;  «4.  ror  QalBtw  t  i»h  ter  Sporiw ;  T.  tor  Tltaa. 
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orders.*  The  old  Roman  aristocracy  bafled  upon  blood  no 
longer  poeeessed  any  political  distinction.  The  union  of 
patricians  and  plebeians  into  one  compact  body  of  citizens 
was  a  great  step  in  the  growth  of  that  principle  of  incorpora- 
tion which  finally  made  the  Romans  the  strongest  people  and 
gave    them    tho    lM»st-(>re:iiiizc(l    <'(i\criinn'iif    (if    flu'    HiififJit 

world. 

Summary  of  the  Kopubluun  i  uii><(i(utiun.  i  ••iiuwing  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  constitution  (»f  the  Roman  republic: 

I.  T^  Sbkatk— three  hundred  members,  rhoHen  by  the  cenMir,  hav- 

ing control  of  t)ie  reIi|;^ion  and  the  fiuaiiceM,  of  the  province!*  and 
of  foreif^n  affairs,  and  generally  the  approval  of  laws  submittetl  to 
the  awtemblie«  (aurtorita*  patrum). 

II.  ThK   i*OPl'I.AH  AssKMBuns. 

1.  The  Comitia  Curiata — aflsembly  of  the  carien,    with,   generally 

speaking,  no  power  except  formally  to  confer  the  impfriinn. 

2.  The  Comitia  ('fiitnriata — atwembly  of  the  centuries,  presided  over 

by  an  officer  having;  the  impfrium  (consul,  pnetor,  or  dictator); 
having  the  power  to  elect  the  consuU,  censors,  and  pnetors,  to 
declare  war,  to  act  upon  laws  submitted  to  it,  and  to  decide  on 
•ppealii  in  capital  cases. 

3.  The  f'omitia  Trihuta — assembly  of  the  tribes,  preside*!  over  by  a 

tribune,  or  other  hif^h  ma^strate  ;  having  power  to  ele<'t  the 
eorule  vdiles  and  qutmtors  and  to  pass  laws  submitted  to  it. 

4.  The   ConriJium    /VrW«— originally  an  assembly  of  the  plebeians 

only  ;  having  power  t4>  elei-t  the  tribunes  and  plelM'ian  ie<liles 
and  to  pa>is  laws  at  tirxt  for  the  plebeians  and  afterwanis  for  tlie 
whole  people.  'Ilie  relation  of  this  assembly  to  the  comitia 
tributa  IS  not  clear. 

III.  The  MAouraATBB. 

1.   The  Cunde  Magutratet. 

(1)  The  Consuls-  two,  presided  alternately  ox'er  the  senate, 
proposed  laws  to  the  assemblies,  and  commanded  the  armies. 

(2)  The  Dictator -one,  havinjf  supreme  administrative  jKiwer 
for  not  more  than  six  months ;  appointed  by  the  consul  when 
directed  by  the  senate ;  assisted  by  the  Master  of  Horse 
{Magiiiter  Equiium). 

1  The  diatlnct  ioD  betwsen  the  plebeian  and  the  carule  cedileAhip  gradually 
paaied  away.  The  dictatorship  waa  opened  to  the  plebeinn*  in  3d6B.  c.:the 
oenaoTDhip  in  351  b.  c:  and  the  pnetorship  in  337  b.  c.  The  independent  legiala* 
tive  power  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  ooofinned  by  th«  Hortenaiao  law  in  tM 
B.a 
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(3)  The  Pnvtor— «t  fint  one,  ftrtrtor  urimmtu,  with  judicial  au- 
thority in  caaaa  brtw—u  cHtaens ;  aftwrwarda  a  Mooud,  aiiMiir 
firnyriMMM,  to  jodga  betww  forajgnaw  or  betwao  cttiMoa 
•imI  fureifpiars. 

(4)  The  Cenaon — two,  with  power  to  make  the  oanaoi^  aaMM 
the  property,  claanfy  the  people,  reriae  the  wnatorial  Hat, 
aad  aapenriae  the  paUie  BMtrau. 

(A)  7  he  Carule  iBdilea— two,  havitiK  chari^  of  the  pablic 
works  aud  the  pablic  records. 

S.   Tkg  Xmm-CSirmU  Mmfutrmtea. 

(1)  The  Plebeian  Alilea— two,  harinip  powers  like  the  cnmie 
■•diles. 

(2)  The  Plebeian  Triltunes — two,  afterwards  ten,  with  power  of 
veto  and  intercession. 

(3)  The  QwHtors — two,  afterwards  ei|cht,  having  rharpre  of  the 
traaawy  and  pnbUe  arooanta. 

All  theae  n^istratea  were  deeted  annoalh',  except  (1)  the  censors, 
whu  wrre  elected  everv  five  years  to  hold  oOee  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
aii<i  ('J)  the  dictator,  wfin  w-sn  appointed  only  as  occasion  required. 

SYNOPSIS  I-'OR  REVIEW 
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ians.—The  (  onsnlar  Tribonea. — The  Ceoaovabip  ana  the  New  Qmm- 
tora.— The  lieinian  Ufialatlott. -  Final  Bqaaliation  of  the  Orders.— 

ef  tiM  ftapuUcMi  Caaalitatioii. 


PERIOD   II.     THE   CX)NQUESTS  OF   ROME 

CHAITEH  XIX 
THK  (  <)NQrFy*T  OF  ITALY 

I.     ('nxquKST  (»K   iiiK  Italian  Pkninsula 

Character  of  tlio  New  Period. — We  liavc  traced  the  steps  l)y 
which  the  early  Roman  state  was  gradually  developed  l)y 
the  union  of  the  hill  settlements  on  the  Tiber,  and  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  pleb^ans  into  the  body  politic.  Wo 
are  now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  early  city  state 
was  gradually  enlarged  until  it  took  in  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  a  large  part  of  tlie  Me<lit<»rranean  coa-sts.  The  next 
periml  is,  therefore,  largely  a  period  of  wars  and  con<iueHts. 
Htit  it  is  also  a  j>eri<Ml  in  which  Rome  learne<l  new  lessons 
of  government  and  law,  and  in  which  she  came  int<»  con- 
tact with  more  civilized  peoples  and  became  herself  more 
civilized. 

The  Early  Wars  of  Rome. — Previous  to  the  beginning  of 
this  perifMl  of  conquest,  Rome  had  already  l>een  surroundc<l 
by  enemies,  who  looked  with  envy  upon  her  growing  pover 
and  with  whom  she  was  obliged  either  to  make  treaties 
or  to  wage  wars.  Nearest  to  the  city  were  the  Latins, 
who  had  asserted  their  independence  at  the  time  v.  hen  tlw 
kingship  was  abolishetl.  On  the  eastern  and  soutl-.erii 
borders  of  Latium  were  the  .-Fxiuians,  the  Hernicans,  and 
the  Volscians.  Through  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  wa.s 
formed  by  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  Rome 
was  al)le  to  wage  successful  wars  with  the  .I^quians  and  the 
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S'olscians.*  But  the  most  important  of  these  early  wars 
were  those  in  which  the  city  of  Veii  was  captured  from  the 
Etruscans,  aiul  in  whidi  tho  ritv  nf  Rumo  wjw  destroyetl  by 
the  Gaubi. 

(1)  Veii  wa-  iii-wt-^t  «>i  tnr  i  il>er  and  was  the 
strouKTst  city  <  :  iw.  In  order  to  recover  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  TiIht  winch  they  ha<.l  held  under  the  Etrus- 
can kin^  and  which  ihey  had  loHt  with  the  overthrov/  of  the 
kingiiom,  the  Romans  laid  sieise  to  this  city.  The  siege  last- 
ed for  nearly  ten  years  (J  '  ■"  n.  c).  Veii  was  finally 
captured  by  the  dictator  i  -.  and  furnisheil  to  the 
KoiM.-ins  a  strong  foothold  in  Kiruria. 

(2)  Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  Italy  was  invadetl 
by  the  (JhuIs  who  hml  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  from 
whom  t  hi-  was  called  Cisalpine  (i:iul.  The  Romans 
met  these  ivaders  near  the  little  river  Allia,  alMnit 
eleven  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  suffered  a  terrible  defeat. 
The  rSauls  preHsed  on,  and  captured  and  burned  the  city 
(3110  B.  i\).  Only  the  Capitol  was  savetl,  which  was  «lefondetl 
by  Marcus  .Manlius.  After  the  retreat  of  the  (iauls,  the 
Romans  quickly  rebuilt  their  city.  The  neighbouring 
peoples  again  made  war  on  Rome,  but  the  city  succeeded  in 
r««  <.  By  the  year  343 
H.  •Illy  the  greater  part 
of  i^tium,  but  also  lands  in  the  Volscian  country  and  in 
sotithern  Ktniria. 

The  Fln»l  Samnlte  Wm"  (343-341  B.  c.).— In  extending  their 
tc'  •■  south,  the  Romans  now  came  into  contact 

wi-  ites.  the  most  wariike  people  of  central  Italy. 

Some  of  the  Samnite  trilies  had  already  moved  from  their 
mountain   home   and   settled   in  (':>  >.    having  taken 

pomtemion  of  the  old  Etruscan  city  •  i  and  the  Greek 

I  Th«  hUtory  of  t  hit  VolarUn  wn  U  iiMi4>  tetarwUBV  hf  tiM  Mmj  of  Oori»> 
UBMi.w»>lelii*lUiuib«tiliMyoMCMtrklMila«Hrt<«<UM  iMtrttf  of  th* mmi- 
■M  puph^  Awl  to  Um  ToImImm,  aai  to4  m  mimf  ^slMi Mi  muIt*  olir :  tlMi 
blaMoUirrMdbtowitoirMtloUMTolMlMicMBp  Md  fliaiii  wnh  kirn  !• 


M  ToiMiMi  eaam  ui 
lil«wM*:Mdlh«tRoiMWMUiMWT«4.  TM  ■■■■ry  of  tk»  M^iOtm 
wart  fai  pntuwtA  !■  tiM  ttorf  of  U«  RaaM  faMol  CImttmm'tm.  vte  wm 
(»ll«<l  froai  kia  eoaiiUT  Imw«  10  rtaoM  Um  Rmmb  araw  frMi  a  d«a«  vWrtH 
w«*  ..iiiB—dtd  bjr  tlM  JKfSlMM  MNltkrMtHMdwIlidralrMtiniMidwW 


with  vrw»ipMdMidaklU«MiqMra«tto  JB««lMi  amy  mad 
•Twilac  to  RoMM  la  trlmplk 
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dty  of  CurosB.  The  Samnites  of  Campania  soon  became 
refined  by  their  contact  with  the  higher  culture  of  the  Greeku 
and  KtruHcang,  and  lost  all  sympathy  with  their  kinsnipti 
of  the  mountainfl.  This  separution  led  to  (quarrels  l>et^  cen 
the  older  Samnites  and  the  Campanians,  and  the  latter 
appealed  to  Rome  for  protection.  In  answer  to  this  appeal. 
Rome,  with  the  support  of  her  Latin  allies,  invaded  Cam- 
pania, and  after  two  campaigns  drove  out  the  Samnites. 
As  a  result  of  this  war  Rome  assumed  the  position  of 
protector  of  the  Campanian  cities,  which  were  thus  brought 
under  her  power. 

The  Great  Latin  War  (340-338  b.  c.).— Rome  was  next 
compelled  to  face  a  danger  which  threat ene<l  her  position  in 
Latium.  Her  Latin  allies,  who  had  fought  with  her  in  the 
late  war,  demande<l  an  equal  share  in  the  Roman  government 
and  in  the  spoils  of  conquest.  This  demand  was  refu.  i 
and  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  not  only  throughout  the  <  i  m 
of  Latium,  but  among  the  newly  conquere<l  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. The  Roman  people,  being  now  well  united  and 
organized,  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful  war  against 
the  insurgents,  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  consul  Decius 
Mus  secured  a  victory  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  The  Latin 
confederacy  was  finally  broken  up;  all  connection  between 
the  cities  was  destroyed;  and  each  town  was  made  subject 
directly  to  Rome.  This  policy  of  isolation  prevented  the 
cities  from  uniting  vath  one  another  and  securetl  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Roman  authority. 

The  Second  Samnlte  War  (326-304  b.  c.).— After  a  few 
years  of  peace  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites  became  embroil- 
ed in  another  war,  which  led  to  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
central  Italy.  This  war  was  brought  on  by  the  attempt  of 
the  Samnites  to  garrison  one  of  the  Campanian  cities  (Pala'op' 
olis)  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Rome.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  Palapopolis  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the  consul 
Publilius  Philo,  who  was  kept  in  command  beyond  the  term 
of  his  office,  and  was  hence  the  first  to  receive  the  title  of 
"proconsul."  The  Romans  formed  alliances  vrith  the 
Apulians  and  Lucanians,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong 
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dty  of  Luce'ria  in  Apulia.  But  they  soon  suffered  a  most 
terrible  defeat  at  the  Cautline  Forks  (321  b.  c).  Here  their 
army  wa.s  entrapped  in  a  mountain  pass,  and  the  command- 
ing conitub)  were  obliged  to  surrender  and  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  Roman  senate,  however,  refiLsed  to  ratify  this 
treaty,  and  the  war  continued.  The  Samnites  were  now 
joiiie«l  by  the  Ktruscans,  who  wishe<l  to  recover  the  lost  por- 
tioiLH  of  their  own  territor)'.  The  series  of  disasters  which 
now  followed  the  Roman  arms  were  at  last  repaired  by  the 
great  hero  of  the  war,  Fabiius  Maximus  Rullia'nus,  who 
defeated!  the  Ktruscans  at  Lake  Vadimo'nis.     The  Sanmites 


\L  Italy— Tujc  Samki  i 


to  their 


were  again  titivtiu  out  of  Campania,  and  u- 

own  territory,  whw«  their  capital  city,    i  im,  ^vafl 

raptured.     As  a  result  of  this  war  the  Romans  reestablished 

and  Htrengtbened  their  authority  in  Campania  and  Etruria, 

and  re»«tricted  the  Samnitee  to  their  oripnal  boundaries  in 

.'<atninum. 

TtM  Third  Samnlte  War  (298-200  b.  c.).— Tbe  peaoe  which 
followed  the  second  Samnite  war  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  trnre.  The  question  of  supremacy  in  central  Italy 
was  vet  to  be  decided.    The  Samnites  wer«  determined  to 


^m 


ftoue 


bring  to  their  lud  other  nations  of  Italy — the  Lucanians 
on  the  south,  and  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Oauls  on  the 
north — and  by  such  a  coalition  to  overthrow  the  Roman 
power.  The  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  get  control  of  Lu- 
cania  lc<l  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Rome.  The  Samnites 
placed  thrw  armies  in  the  field — one  to  defend  Samnium, 

one  to  invade  Cam- 
pania, and  the  third 
to  march  into 
Etruria.  This  last 
army  v.-as  expected 
to  join  with  the 
Etruscans,  the  Um- 
brians, and  theOauls 
and  t()  attack  Rome 
from  the  north.  The 
Ro  man  forces 
marched  into 
Etruria  under 
Fabius  Maximus 
Rullianas,  v»'ho  had 
won  the  battle  at 
Lake  Vadimonis,  and  I)e<nus  Mu-s,  the  son  of  the  hero  who 
8acrifice<l  him.self  in  the  battle  of  .Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  Etrus- 
cans and  Umbrians  were  soon  scattered;  and  the  Samnites 
and  Gauls  retreate<l  across  the  Apennines  to  Senti'num. 
Here  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  (295  b.  c).  The  Roman 
victory  was  due,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Decius,  who,  following  the  example  of  his  father, 
sacrificed  himself  in  order  to  maintain  the  Roman  lines. 
This  battle  was  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Gauls, 
and,  after  a  few  years  of  hopeless  resistance,  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Samnites.  Rome  thus  became  the  ruling 
power  of  the  p>eninsula  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  north  to 
Magna  Graecia  on  the  south. 

War  with  Tarentum  and  Pyrrhua  (280-275  B.  c.).— The 
most  important  of  the  (Jreek  cities  in  southern  Italy  was 
Tarentum.  This  city  was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  Romans  along  the  southern  coasts.     The  ap- 
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peArance  of  a  Roman  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Tarcntum — 
contrary  to  an  existing  treaty — angered  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  who  attacke<l  the  intruding  vessels,  killed  the 
admiral,  and  dostroyetl  a  number  of  the  ships.  A  Roman 
end)a«sy  sent  to  Tarentimi  to  demand  satisfaction  was 
insulted.  These  acts  le<l  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
I{o:iian8.  T:irentum  then  turne<l  to  Greece  for  help,  and 
c.-iIUnI  upon  I'yrrhu.*^,  the  king  of  Kpirus.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
m<»*t  nble  general  that  luul  uj)|K'ared  since  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  hope<l  to  rival  the  work  of  Alex- 
ander by  building  up  an  empire  in 
the  Weet.  He  was,  therefore,  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  Tarentum, 
and  soon  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
and  twenty  elephants. 

The  first  battle  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Greek  soldiere  took 
place  at  Heracle'a,  not  far  from 
Tarentum  (2^0  b.  c);  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Roman  army  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Maoe> 
donian  phalanx.  The  Romans  were 
defeated,  owing  chiefly  to  the  panic 
caused  by  the  elephants  v.  hich 
Pyrrhus  ha<l  brought  with  him. 
The  victtiry  of  Pyrrhus  was  attend- 
ed with  great  lom  to  his  own  army; 
and  he  sent  his  ambassador,  Cin'eas, 
to  Rome,  asking  for  terms  of  peMe. 
But  the  Roman  senate,  under  the 

influence  of  the  blind  old  censor  Appius  Claudius,  refused  to 
make  peace  >  ith  an  enemy  on  lialiftn  soil.  I*yrrhus  then 
gathered  to  his  support  the  peoples  of  southern  Italy,  in- 
clufUng  the  Samnites;  he  marched  into  Apulia,  and  at  A»> 
culum  again  defeated  the  Roman  army  (270  B.  c).  Dis- 
couraged by  the  great  loeses  incurred  in  these  tr/o  "  Pyrrhic 
vi'  "he  croased  over  into  Sicily,  hoping  to  gain  greater 

ri-  V  rescuing  his  Greek  kinsmen  from  the  Cuthafin- 
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ian  power.  Although  at  first  suoceBsful,  he  failed  to  receive 
the  expected  support  from  the  Greek  cities.  He  returned 
to  Italy,  marched  north  intoSamnium,  and  suffered  aKCverc 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Curias  Denta'tus 
(275  B.  c).  He  then  withdrew  from  Italy,  and  in  a  short 
<'Mn«>  Tarentum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (272  b.  c.)- 
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Within  the  next  fev»'  years  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  lingered 
in  certain  parts  of  Italy  was  suppresse<l;  and  the  Roman 
authority  was  completely  e^^tuMishrHl  from  the  Rubicon  to 
the  Sicilian  strait. 
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II.     Political  Organization  or  Italt 

Thr  Roman  Policy  of  Government. — To  understand  how 
Uotne  ronquer(>4i  the  peoples  of  Italy  is  less  important  than 
to  uadcr»tun<l  how  she  governed  these  peoples  after  they 
were  conquered.  From  the  time  that  she  broke  up  the  Latin 
loae  '  ■  she  brought  Italy  under  her  control,  she  was 

grji'.  .t'veloping  that  remarkable  capacity  for  political 

organization  which  finally  ma<le  her  the  greatest  governing 
power  of  the  ancient  world.  We  must  not  suppose  that  she 
had  from  the  first  a  completely  formed  poUcy  of  government. 
On  the  contrary,  this  policy  was  growing  with  her  growth, 
and  becoming  more  clearly  defined  with  her  i increasing 
dominion.  80  far  as  we  are  able  to  define  her  general  method 
of  governing  we  might  say  that  it  included  three  important 
fpntur««!<:  (\)  violation,  or  the  separation  of  the  subject 
oommir  >m  one  another  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 

bihty  <-•;  .  -  i  resistance;  (2)  local  government,  or  the 
granting  to  each  community  the  right  to  manage  its  own  local 
affairs  so  far  as  this  was  con«iHtent  with  Roman  supremacy; 
(:i)  gradual  incorporation,  or  the  conferring  upon  different 
communities,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  rights  of 
citi»en«hip. 

The  Soverrlcn  and  Sokjeet  ConmiunitlcK. — If  we  would 
comprehend  th«  ip  in  Italy,  we 

must  k«*p  rh'iii  1  oen  the  people 

who  made  up  the  M<iv«T«ngn  l>ody  of  t :  :ind  the  people 

who  made  tip  the  siil»j«Tt  commi;*"  ...*ly.     Just  as  in 

early  tiiiw?*  \.«'  saw  two  (li.HtuM't  he  patrician  body, 

which  r  \H  sub- 

ject to  Wind,  a 

ruling  body  of  citisens,  who  hved  in  and  outside  the  city  upon 

tho  !'  '  '  ■  ■■-r  Ramanut),  and  on  the  other  hand, 

ah.  .  living  in  towns  and  ciUes  through- 

out th«  I  other  wofds,  we  shall  see  a  pert  of 

the  ter..:   .  ,  c  incorporeted  into  the  state,  and 

another  part  still  unincorporated — ^the  one  a  sovereign  oom- 
ni unity,  and  the  other  eomprimng  a  ntimber  of  suh^  eom- 
munities. 
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The  BomaQ  State;  Ager  Ronuuiiu. — The  sovereiRn  com- 
munity, which  mtule  up  the  Romiin  state  proper,  comprisetl 
the  people  who  Uved  upon  the  Roman  domain  (ager  Ro- 
manus).  In  other  wordi),  the  Roman  domain,  or  ager 
Romanu*,  was  that  part  of  the  territory  in  which  the  people 
were  incorporate*!  into  the  state,  and  received  the  rightK 
as  well  as  the  burdens  of  citizenship.  This  domain  land, 
or  incorporated  territory,  had  l)een  gradually  growing 
while  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going  on.  It  now  include<l, 
H|x?aking  generally,  the  most  of  Latium,  northern  (.'ani- 
pania,  southern  Etruria,  the  Sabine  country,  Picenum,  and 
a  part  of  Umbria.  There  were  a  few  towns  within  this 
area,  like  Tibur  and  Pra?nes'te,  which  were  not  incorporated, 
and  hence  not  a  part  of  the  domain  land,  but  retained  the 
position  of  subject  allies.  The  ager  Romanus  include*!  the 
local  tril)es,  as  \.ell  as  the  Roman  colonies  and  the  municip'ia. 

The  Thirty-three  Tribes. — The  local  tribes  had  now- 
increased  in  numlxjr  to  thirty-three.  They  included 
four  urban  tril)es,  that  is,  the  wards  of  the  city,  and  twenty- 
nine  rural  tril^es,  which  were  like  townships  in  the  country. 
All  the  persons  who  live<!  in  these  tribal  districts  and  were 
enrolled,  formed  a  part  of  the  sovereign  bo<!y  of  the  Roman 
people;  that  is,  they  had  not  only  the  private  right.s,  but  the 
public  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  having  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  holding  of  office,  in  the  election  of  mapstrates 
and  in  the  making  of  the  laws.* 

The  Roman  Colonies. — The  early  colonies  which  Rome  sent 
out  were  allowet!  to  retain  all  their  rights  of  citizenship,  Ix^ing 
permitted  even  to  come  to  Rome  at  any  time  to  vote  and 
help  make  the  laws.  These  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  thus 
forme<!  a  part  of  the  sovereign  state;  and  their  territory, 
wherever  it  might  be  situated,  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
ager  Romanus.  Such  Roman  colonies  were  the  maritime 
garrisons  along  the  sea  coast,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  situated  on  the  shores  of  I^tium  and  of  mljoining  lands. 

The  Roman  Munlclpia. — Certain  conquered  towns  were  in- 
corporate<l  into  the  .state,  and  yet  were  allowetl  to  retain  their 

I  The  DODiber  of  the  tribes  wm  afterwards  iooreased  to  thlrij-Are,  which 
was  the  maximum  number. 
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rif^hU  of  local  go\'ernment.  They  accepted  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome  and  their  inhabitants  received  the  rights  of  Roman 
rittzcn.H.  In  some  cases  the  inhalxtants  recdved  the  full 
riRhUs  of  citizenship,  including  the  public  rights,  being  per- 
mitted to  l>e  enrolled  and  to  vote  with  the  local  tribes.  In 
other  nwcs.  they  received  only  the  private  rights  (civitas  tine 
sufjriujio),  l»eing  {)ermitte<l  to  trade  and  to  in'  \  uith 

Kornun   citizens,   imd    made  sul>ject   to  all   ti  «U8  of 

Roman  citizeiLK,  but  not  alloived  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. I'ndor  certain  circumstances  a  town,  as  a  penalty, 
might  l>c  deprived  of  its  UkoI  government  and  placed  under 
a  preff^ct  —  in  wluch  case  it  would  be  called  a  *'  pre- 
fe<-ture."' 

The  Subject  Communities. — Over  against  this  sovereign 
'     '       '  i>on  the  ageT  Romanux  and  made  up 

loman  colonies,  and  the  municipia, 
were  the  suhject  communities  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The  inhabitants  of 
this   territory    ha<l    no  share  in   the   Roman   government. 

re  war,  make  peace,  form  alliances, 

the  consent  of  Rome.     Altliough 

they  might  have  many  privileges  given  to  them,  and  ^ight 

: —  -•    •' 'ps  in  their  own  cities,  they  formed  no  part 

.fidv  of  the  Roman  people.  They  comprised 
ttt«-  L.itiii  «  II  allies. 

The  Latin  <  —  iitary  garrisons  which  Rome 

M'ut  out  to  hold  in  subjection  a  conquered  city  or  territory. 
VUey  were  generally  nuule  up  of  veteran  solcUers,  or  some- 
utum  of  p<K»r  Roman  citizens,  who  were  placed  upon  thccon- 
;ind  who  rule<l  the  conquere<l  people.  Hut  such 
1  not  retain  the  full  rights  of  citizens.  They  lost 
the  ;  rights,  and  generally  the  eonubium,  but  retained 

the  r  w.      Thrwc  colonies  carried  with  them  the  Latin 

-*•?«  r«d«e«l  to  Ik*  wnJIUoB  of  pnlM- 
r.  wlihla  th»  n*MMi  dowalB  w«r«  r»- 

ftk^mmuAtimm.    TIm  tofall^  •( 

t)«  OM  tead.  by  Um  hoM  «r  altaUi- 
irr.  on  l|i«o(iMr  iMurf.Vr  Um  *•»* 

>««f  iMMsit  adnuMsd  ttm- 
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languaiCB  and  the  Roman  spirit,  and  wore  thiiR  means  of 
extending  Roman  institution> 

The  Italian  Allies. — Thelargf>i  i);iri  m  tm- sunji-ri  coiiuiiu- 
nities  comprised  the  Italian  cities  which  were  comjuered  and 
left  free  to  govern  themselves,  but  "vvhich  were  bound  to 
Rome  by  a  special  treaty.  They  were  obliged  to  recognize 
the  sovereign  power  of  Rome.  They  were  not  subject  to  the 
land  tax  which  fell  upon  Roman  citizens,  but  Avere  obliefd 
to  furnish  troops  for  the  Roman  army  in  times  of  v,  ai 
These  cities  of  Italy,  thus  held  in  subjection  to  Rome  by  a 
special  treaty,  were  known  as  fetleratetl  cities  (civitates 
fcedercUce),  or  simply  as  allies  (iocii);  they  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Italian  population  not  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  state, 

111.     The  Military  System 

The  Roman  Army. — The  conquest  of  Italy  was  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Roman  army.  The  strength 
of  the  Roman  government,  too,  depended  upon  the  army, 
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which  was  the  real  support  of  the  civil  power.  By  their  con- 
quests the  Romans  became  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every 
citizen  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-five  wa« 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  when  the  public  service  required 
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it.  In  early  timeB  the  wan  lasted  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  c«>!»sist«'.l  in  ravaging  the  fields  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
s«il(iier".s  rtw  nni  was  the  booty  which  he  was  able  to  capture. 
But  after  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  term  of  service  became  longer, 
and  it  became  neoeasary  to  give  to  the  soldiers  regular  pay. 
This  pay.  with  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  of  a  share  in  the 
red  land,  furnished  a  strong  motive  to 
:   ..  .  . ce. 

Dlvhions  of  the  Army. — In  case  of  war  it  was  custom- 
ary to  raise  four  l»cii>iis,  t\.o  for  each  consul.  Each  le^  on 
containetl  tliir(y  inamples,  or  companies,  of  heavy-armed 
troopM, — twenty  maniples  consi.sting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  each,  and  ten  maniples  of  sixty  men  each, — 
making  in  all  three  thousand  heavy-armed  troops.  There 
were  also  twelve  hundred  light-armetl  troops,  not  organized 
in  maiiiplcM.  The  whole  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was 
therefore  forty-two  hundred.  To  each  legion  was  usually 
joined  a  body  of  cavalr}',  numbering  three  hundred  men. 
After  the  reduction  of  I^tium  and  Italy,  the  allied  cities 
v.erc  also  ol>lige<l  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men, 
acconliiiK  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Order  of  Battle. — In  ancient  times  the  Romans  fought  in 
the  tnaiuier  of  the  C^reck  phalan.x,  in  a  solid  square.  This 
arranReiiMiit  w:ls  \.<11  suite<l  to  witlistand  an  attack  on  alevd 
plain,  but  it  wxs  not  :i<l:i])ted  to  aggressive  warfare.  About 
the  time  of  (  anullu^,  the  litjmans  introduced  the  more  open 
order  of  "  maniples."  When  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the 
le^on  was  arranRe«l  in  thr«v  linos:  first,  the  Aosta'h',  made  up 
of  young  uu'U  ;  .second,  the  jirin'ciprs,  composed  of  the  more 
expcrietu-csj  sohhei-M ;  ami,  thinl,  the  tria'rii,  which  comprised 
the  veteran^,  (uikiMc  f»f  supporting  the  other  two  lines. 
KacU  line  \\:i>  tddiiHfMNi  of  ten  maniples,  those  of  the  fint 
---  <-otisixiini;  of  line  hurulred  and  twenty  men  SMh, 
^e  of  the  third  line  ronsisting  of  sixty  men  e*eh;  the 
maniples,  or  companies,  in  each  line  were  so  arranged  thai 
they  were  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  next  line,  as  follows: 

1.  UnalaH 

2.  /  ^ - 

3.  
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This  arrangement  enabled  the  companieB  in  front  to  re> 
treat  into  the  spaces  in  the  rear,  or  the  companieB  in  the  rear 
to  advance  to  the  spaces  in  front.     I^hind  the  third  line 

usually  fought  the  light-armed 
and  less  experienced  soldiers 
(rorarii  and  accenst).  Each 
maniple  carried  its  own  ensign ; 
and  the  legion  carried  a  stan- 
dard surmounted  with  a  silver 
eagle. 

Armour  and  Weapons. — The 
defensive  armour  of  all  the 
three  lines  was  alike — a  coat 
of  mail  for  the  breast,  a  brass 
helmet  for  the  head,  greaves 
for  the  legs,  and  a  large  oblong 
shield  carried  upon  the  left 
arm.  For  offensive  weapons,  each  man  carried  a  short  sword, 
which  could  be  used  for  cutting  or  thrusting.  The  soldiers 
in  the  first  two  lines  each  had  also  two  javeUns,  to  be  hurled 
at  the  enemy  lx?forc  coming  into  close  quarters;  and  those 
of  the  third  line  each  ha<l  a  long  lance,  which  could  be  used 
for  piercing.  It  was  with  such  arms  as  these  that  tin- 
Roman  soldiers  concjuered  Italy. 

Military  Rewards  and  Honours. — The  Romans  encourage<i 
tlie  soldiers  with  rewards  for  their  bravery.  These  were 
bestowed  by  the  general  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army. 
The  highest  individual  reward  was  the  "civic  crown,"  made 
of  oak  leaves,  given  to  him  who  had  savetl  the  life  of  a  fellow 
citizen  on  the  battlefield.  Other  suitable  rewards,  such  as 
golden  crowns,  banners  of  different  colours,  an<l  ornaments, 
were  bestowed  for  singular  bravery.  The  highest  military 
honour  which  the  Roman  state  could  bestow  was  a 
"triumph"— a  solemn  procession,  decreed  by  the  senate,  in 
which  the  victorious  general,  with  his  army,  marched  through 
the  city  to  the  Capitol,  bearing  in  his  trtun  the  trophies  of 
war. 

Military  Roads. — An  important  part  of  the  military  system 
of  Rome  was  the  network  of  military  roads  by  which  her 
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ai-mien  and  munitions  of  war  could  be  sent  into  every  part  of 
Italy      T  f   militarj'  road  was  the  Appian  Way  (via 

Appin)  Appius  Claudius  during  the  Samnite  wars. 

It  connecie*!  Home  with  Capua,  and  was  afterti'arda  extended 
to  I^novf  ritiim  and  Venusia,  and  finally  as  far  as  Brundisium. 
This  furnivhoil  a  model  for  the  roads  which  were  subsequently 
ts  in  Italy.  Although  we  read  of  roads 
er  ancient  countries,  the  Romans  were 
probably  the  first  people  to  reduce  road-making  to  an  art. 


Ai-i'tAji  Wat 

They  npared  no  lal>our  and  expcn-*'  • 
Mtraight,  smooth,  and  durable. 


it 


nicely   f 
ofn' 
or  li 


_  mi 
f  the  road  was 
of  hard  rock, 
'*yl  by  Rtarta 
f  two  feet 
:.. ..    Soduiw 
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able  were  these  highways  that  the  remains  of  many  of  them 
exist  to  the  present  day.  After  a  time  they  came  to  be  usee! 
by  the  Romans  not  merely  for  the  movement  of  troops,  hut 
as  pathways  of  trade  and  also  as  lines  of  communication,  or 
poet-roads.  The  Roman  roads  were  thus  a  means  of  binding 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  state,  securing 
the  douimoQ  of  Rome  and  extending  her  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  WARS  WITH  CARTHAGE 

1.     The  First  Punic  War  (264-241  b.  c.) 

Rome  and  Carthage. — The  first  foreign  power  vnih  which 
Rome  came  in  contact,  outside  of  Italy,  was  Carthage.  This 
city  was  ori^nally  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  had  come  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  great  commercial  empire  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  Carthage  brought  into  the  western  Mediterranean 
the  ideas  and  civiUzation  which  the  Phoenicians  had  developv- 
ed  in  the  East.  Her  power  was  based  upon  trade  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  She  had  brought  under  her  control 
the  trading  colonies  of  northern  Africa  and  many  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily.     Rome  and  Carthage  were  thus  each  striving 
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to  get  control  of  the  cities  of  western  Hellas;  and  they  soon 
became  rivals  for  the  possession  of  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  western  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  comparing  these  two  great  rivals  of  the  West,  we  might 
say  that  they  were 
nearly  equal  in  strength 
and  resources.  Car- 
thage h^d  greater 
wealth,  but  Rome  had 
a  Ijetter  organization, 
('arthage   hail    a  more 

powerful    navy,    hut  CASTHAomAM  ConT 

Ivome  hail  a  more  eiti- 
dent  army.  Carthage  had  more  brilliant  leaders,  while 
Ilomf  had  a  more  steadfast  Ixxly  of  citizens.  The  main 
-tniiL'th  of  Carthage  rested  in  her  wealth  and  commercial 
n--..  ii, .-  .  1«»  that  of  Rome  dei)ende<l  upon  the  character 
»>f  litr  jMuplf  and  her  well-organized  political  system.  The 
great nes.«  of  the  Carthaginians  was  shown  in  their  successes, 
wl  '  -riess  of  the  Romans  was  most  fully  revealed 

iti  ira  of  trial  and  disaster. 

Outbreak  of  the  War  In  Sicily  (264  B.  c.).— The  first  con- 
flirt  Itetween  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  is  known  as  the  first 
Punic*  war.  Iiegan  in  Sicily:  and  really  came  to  be  a  contest 
for  ^  is  at  this  time 

di\  .i;e  held  all  the 

western  part  of  the  island,  with  the  laiportant  cities  of  Agri- 

grr  • •'  • h,  Panormus  on  the  north,  and  Lilybo^um 

at  ' .    (2)  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  island 

w;  Infthekii:         -  ■.  who  ruled  not 

oni.  .j-<i  some  of  t;         ^.      ^ring  towiui.    (3) 

The  north-eastern  comer  of  the  island  was  in  the  possession 
of  :   '     '       '  '  '  '  '        '  'iig  the  king 

of  f  Mcssana. 

t  hemselvcs 

.  - — ••  — .. -, ;..*  .....itUitants  and 

ruMkEf^l   tlif  Hiirrounding  countr>'.     The  king  of  Syracuse 
•<l  thrill   ■     ■  r  rity,  and  reduced  them  to 

...  :^l«d  bM»U   V   .  .  r  CMlMCl0lM  la 
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such  an  extremity  thtt  they  called  upon  Rome  for  help. 
The  Roman  senate  hesitated  to  help  these  robbers  against 
Syracuse,  which  wa«  a  friendly  power.  But  when  the 
question  was  left  to  the  a.s8embly,  the  people  decided  to  help 
the  Mamertine«,  I)ccau8e  they  rightly  feared  that  Carthage 
would  be  calle<l  upon  if  they  refused.     The  Roman  army 
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that  was  sent  to  Messana  found  a  Carthaginian  force  alrcatly 
on  the  ground;  but  it  defeated  both  the  Carthaginiaius  aud 
the  Syracusans,  and  the  war  quickly  developetl  into  a  struggle 
to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily.  Town  after  town 
fell  before  the  Roman  army;  and  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  the  important  city  of  Agrigentum  was  captured,  after 
a  siege  of  seven  months  (262  n.  c). 

The  Xew  Roman  Navy;  the  Victory  at  Mylae  (260  b.  c). — 
When  the  enemy's  fleet  appeare<l  off  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
the  Romans  saw  that  Carthage,  to  be  overcome,  must  be 
met  upon  the  sea  as  well  as  upon  the  land.  Taking  as  a 
model  a  Carthaginian  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Italian  shore,  they  constructed,  it  is  said,  a  hundred  vessels 
Uke  it  in  sixty  days.  In  the  meantime  their  soldiers  were 
trained  into  sailors  by  practising  the  art  of  rowing  upon  rude 
benches  built  upon  the  land  and  arranged  like  the  banks 
of  a  real  vessel.  The  Romans  knew  that  their  soldiers  were 
better  than  the  Carthaginians  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 
To  maintmn  this  advantage,  they  proNnded  thdr  ships  with 
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drawbridges  which  could  be  iised  in  l>oarding  the  enemy's 

vessels.     Tl  I  with  a  fleet,  Rome  ventured  upon 

the  sea  as  a  <•  first  naval 

power  of  the  world.     The  new  navy 

was  plared  under  command  of  the 

coru<til  Duirius,  who  gained  a  deci- 

Hi\t  V  off  the  northern  coast 

of  >  .  :ir  My  la*.      The  Komans 

thus  had  fought  and  won  their  first 

great  battle  up'      *'      -oa,     DuiUus 

was  given    a    i;  nt   triumph, 

and  to  coinn>em(»rat«  the  victory  a 

column  was  erected  in  the  Forum, 

miorned  with  the  l)eak8  of  the  cap- 

tiin"«|  vcHsels  (('nlum'na  RoytrnUa). 
Invanlon  of  .\rrica  by  Refnilus  (256 

B.  c'.).— Klate<l  by  this  success,  the 

Romans  felt  prepared  to  carry  the 

war  into  Afrira.     With  a  still  larger 

fl<'«  •  ted  the  Carthaginian 

s(}ii  :i  attempted  to  bar 

their  way  on  the  southern  coast  of 

Sicily,  off  the  pr  *   ry  of  Eo'no- 

miw.    Twolegi<  •  r  L.  .Manlius 

Vulso  ami  Reg'ula**,  landc<l  on  the 

coast  of  Africa  east  of  Carthage,  and  laid  waste  the  country. 

80  easily  was  this  aeconiplishetl  that  the  Romans  decided 
that  <•  ith  his  army,  v.ould  be 

en»»uj:  <•  work  in  Africa.  Vulso 

was  therefore  nM-al'il  .unl  R(«guliis  r<v 
maincd.  The  Cartli.i^iniuiiM  attempted  in 
vain  to  nmke  |H'are.  They  then  placed 
t'  '  of   a  Spartan 

K"  This  general 

defeatcvl    the   Roman  legions  with  great 
sin   --'  '  -    and  made  Regulus  a  prisoner. 
Italy  to  rescue  the  survivon, 
was  wrecked  in  a  storm.    Thus 

ill    Africa. 


CoLUMiv  or  Drruus 


RniCLCa  (Coin) 


A   fleet  was  then  h- 

luif  this  fleet  on  its  return 

li)(rl<  I  ii)u<«)v   i-KmunI   tlie  war 
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of  the  War  In  Sicily  (255-241  b.  r.).— For  several 
years  after  thiH,  the  war  languished  in  Sicily.  The  long  series 
of  Roman  disasters  wjus  relieve<l  by  the  capture  of  I'anormus 
on  the  northern  coast,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  secon<l 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  same  place.  It  is  said 
that  the  Carthaginiaius,  after  this  second  defeat,  de«ire<l 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  sent  Rcgulus  to  the  Roman 
senate;  to  advocate  their  cause,  under  the  promise  that  he 
v.ould  return  if  unsuccessful.  Hut  Regulus,  it  is  said,  per- 
suaded the  senate  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  C'arthapnians  ; 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
went  back  to  Carthage.  Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not. 
it  illastrates  the  honour  and  patriotism  of  the  true  Roman. 

After  the  Roman  victories  at  Panormus,  the  Cathaginians 
were  pushed  into  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  island. 
The  Romans  then  laid  siege  to  Ulybspum,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Carthaginian  power.  Failing  to  capture  this  place,  the 
Roman  consul,  P.  Claudius,  determined  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  fleet  lying  near  Drep'anum;  but  he  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  over  ninety  ships.  The  superstitioas  Romans 
l)elieve<l  that  this  defeat  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Claudius 
had  impiously  disregarded  the  auguries;  when  the  sacred 
chickens  had  refused  to  eat,  he  had  in  a  fit  of  passion  throv.  n 
them  into  the  sea.  The  consul  was  recalled  by  the  senate, 
and  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  his  place.  After  the  loss 
of  other  fleets  by  storms,  and  after  fruitless  campaigns 
against  the  great  Carthaginian  soldier,  Hamil'car  Baica.  the 
Roman  cause  seemed  a  failure. 

Victory  at  the  Mgaie»  Islands  (241  b.  c). —  It  i.s  m  tiu> 
midst  of  such  discoura^ng  times  as  these  that  we  are  able  to 
see  the  strong  elements  of  the  Roman  character — patriotism, 
fortitude,  and  steadfast  perseverance.  With  a  loss  of  one- 
sixth  of  their  population  and  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  they 
still  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily.  Wealthy 
citizens  advanced  their  money  to  build  a  new  fleet.  In  this 
way  two  hundred  ships  v.ere  built  and  placed  under  the 
consul  C.  Lutatius  Cat'ulus.  A  decisive  victory  was  gained 
at  the  .<f}ga'tc8  Islands,  off  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily. 
The  Carthaginians  ^.ere  unprepared  for  the  terrible  defeat 
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which  they  Rtiffered,  and  were  obliged  to  «ue  for  peace. 
Thoy  were  ol)lipNl  to  give  up  Sicily;  release  all  theRoman 
prisonere  without  ninsom;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  3,2(K) 
talentfl  (alx>ut  $1  .  \\ithin  ten  years.     Thus  ended 

the  first  Punic  war.     iiad  lasted  for  twenty-three  years. 

During  this  time  Rome  had  shown  her  ability  to  fight  upon 
the  sea,  and  had  fairly  entered  the  list«  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  But  this  first  contest  with  Carthage, 
severe  as  it  \\  as,  was  merely  a  preparation  for  the  more  ter- 
rible struggle  wliich  was  yet  to  come. 

11.       KVENTH  BETWEE.N  THE  FiRST  AND  SECOND  PUNIC  WaRS 

(241-218  B.C.) 

SkUy ;  the  Flrtt  Roman  Province. — In  the  n.iti  >  ai  ..n  ween 
the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  l)oth  Rome  and  Carthage 
.nought  to  strengthen  and  consoHdate  their  power.  They 
knew  that  the  question  of  supremacy  was  not  yet  decided, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  another  contest  was  sure  to  come. 
Koine  found  herself  in  poeseesion  of  a  new  territory  outside 
of  Italy,  which  had  to  be  organised.  She  had  already  three 
kimls  of  territory:  (1)  the  Roman  domain  (ager  Romantu), 
where  the  people  were,  generally  speaking,  full  citizens; 
(2)  the  Latin  colonies,  in  which  the  people  had  a  part  of  the 
rights  of  citizens;  and  (3)  the  Italian  laml,  in  which  the 
people  were  not  citizens,  but  were  half  independent,  having 
their 'own  governments,  but  l)cing  lK)und  to  Rome  as  allies 
in  war.  In  Sicily  a  now  system  was  introduced.  The  land 
was  generally  confisrnte<l,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  heavy  tril>ute.  The  w  hole  i.sland — except  Syracuse, 
which  remainwl  inde|>endent-  \.:is  governwl  by  a  pr»tor 
sent  from  Rome.  By  this  arrangement  Sicily  became  a 
"pro>'incc"  V. hich  is  another  n.inu*  fur  a  concjuere*!  terri- 
tory outside  «»f  Italy,  under  the  rofjtrol  of  ;i  U«tm:in  governor. 

Annexation  of  Sardinia  and  Comlca  (J'U)  b.  c.).— Ilesidcs 

sl.iK     there  were  m  the  Mediterrjuieun  l\.o  other  i.^lunds 

soc;med  by  nature  to  U-iong  to  Italy.     These  uere 

>        ;iift    an<l    Corsica.     While    Ciirthage    was    engaged    in 

\!      i  in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  its  own  mercenaricu,  who 
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did  not  roreive  their  pay  after  the  late  war,  Rome  saw  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  get  poanession  of  Sardinia. 
Carthage  protested  agfun»t  such  an  act;  and  Home  replied 
by  demanding  the  cession  of  the  island,  and  also  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  1,200  talents  (about  $1,500,000).  Carthage 
was  obhgetl  to  submit  to  this  unjust  demand;  but  she  deter- 
mine<l  to  avenge  herself  in  the  future.  As  Sardinia  came 
to  her  so  easily,  Rome  proceeded  to  take  Corsica  also,  and 
the  two  islands  were  erected  into  a  second  Roman  province. 
Rome  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  three  great  islands  of 
the  western  Moditerrunean. 

Suppression  of  the  Illyrian  Pirates  (229  b.  c). — The  atten- 
tion of  Rome  was  soon  directed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  An  appeal  came  from  the  cities  of  Greece 
— the  iEtolian  and  Achiean  leagues — for  protection  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Adriatic,  These  pirates  v.ere  the  people 
of  Illyricum,  who  made  their  living  by  plundering  the  ships 
and  ravaging  the  coasts  of  their  Greek  neighbours.  With  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  Rome  cleared  the  Adriatic  Sea 
of  the  pirates.  She  then  took  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast 
under  her  protection;  Rome  thus  obtained  a  foothold  upon 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which  brought  her  into 
friendly  relations  with  Greece,  and  afterwards  into  hostile 
relations  with  Macoilonia. 

Conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (225-222  B.  c.).— As  Rome 
began  to  be  drawn  into  foreign  wars,  she  became  aware  that 
her  position  at  home  could  not  be  secure  so  long  as  the  north- 
ern part  of  Italy  remained  unconquered.  The  Alps  formed 
the  natural  boundary  of  Italy;  and  to  this  boundary  she  felt 
obliged  to  extend  her  power.  She  planted  colonies  upon  the 
Gallic  frontier,  and  in  these  towns  made  a  large  assignment 
of  lands  to  her  own  citizens.  The  Gauls  resented  this  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  territory;  they  appealed  to  arms, 
invadetl  Etruria,  and  threatened  Rome.  The  invaders  were 
defeated  and  driven  back,  and  the  war  was  continued  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po  until  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  finally 
subdued.  The  conquered  territory  was  secured  by  new 
colonies,  and  Rome  was  practically  supreme  to  the  Alps. 
Her  people  were  made  more  devoted  to  her  by  the  share 
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which  they  received  in  the  new  land.  Her  dominions  were 
now  so  wpI!  mthority  so  secure,  that  she 

felt  prrprin  t  with  Carthage. 

ill.     The  Second  Punic  War  (218-201  b.  c.) 

Extension  of  the  CRrthactntaui  Power  In  Spain.— The 
second  Punic  war  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Rome,  and 
perhaps  of  Europe.  Its  real  cause  was  the  growing  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  powers  that  were  now  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  the  western  Methterranean.  But  it  was 
directly  brought  alwut  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian dominion  in  Spain.  While  Rome  was  adding  to  her 
strength  by  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  reduction 
(if  i'  Ills  in  the  sea,  Carthage  was 

hill  •  A  great  empire  in  the  Span- 

ish peninsula.  Here  she  expected  to 
raise  new  armies,  with  which  to  invade 
Italy.  This  was  the  policy  of  Hamilcar 
Barca,  her  greatewt  citizen  and  soldier. 
The  work  was  )>cgun  by  Hamilcar  him- 
self, and  then  continued  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Has'drubal,  who  founded  the  city 
of  New  Carthage  as  the  capital  of  the 
new  province.  Carthage  continue*!  the 
work  of  comiuering  the  southern  part 
of  Spain,  without  infrin^ng  upon  the 
nghts  (»f  Rome,  until  Hasdrubal  died. 
Then   n.iimibal,  the  young  son  of  the  hajcxtbal 

great  Harnilcar,  and  the  idol  of  the  army,  was  chcMwn  as 
commander.  This  young  Carthaginian,  who  had  in  his  boy- 
hfxxl  sworn  an  eternal  hostility  to  Rome,  now  felt  thai  his 
mission  was  come.     H<  '  <i  from  New  Carthage  and 

procee<le<l  to  attack  Sa^  ihe  ally  of  Rome;  and  after 

a  siege  of  eight  months,  captured  it.  This  led  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Rome. 

Hannibal's  Invasion  of  Italy ;  his  FDariy  Victories.— Even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Hannibal  showed  his  great  genius 
as  a  soldier      TYi<>  Kotnanf^  fortniHl  an  excellent  plan  to  send 
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two  jirmips  into  tho  enemy's  country — one  into  Afntu  umiLT 
8emproniu«,  and  the  other  into  Spain  under  P.  Cornehus 
Scipio  (np'to).  But  Hannibal,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
soldier,  saw  that  Carthage  would  \ye  safe  if  Italy  were  invaded 
and  Rome  threatened.  Leaving  his  brother  Hasdrubal  to 
protect  Spain,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  fifty  '' 
infantry,  nine  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  numl)er  of « . 
Without  delay  he  pushed  on  to  the  river  Rhone;  outfianked 
the  barbarians  who  were  trj'ing  to  oppose  his  passage;  and 
crossed  the  river  above,  just  as  the  Roman  army  (which  had 


Spaik — Hattnibal's  Routb 

expected  to  meet  him  in  Spmn)  had  reached  Massilia  (Mar- 
seilles), When  the  Roman  commander,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
found  that  he  had  been  outgeneraled  by  Hannibal,  he  sent 
his  brother  Cn.  Scipio  on  to  Spain  with  the  main  army,  and 
returned  himself  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  expecting  to  destroy  the 
Carthaginian  if  he  should  venture  to  come  into  Italy.  Han- 
nibal in  the  meantime  pressed  on.  In  spite  of  innumerable 
difficulties  and  dangers  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
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He  first  dcfeatwi  the  Roman  cavalry  on  the  north  of  the  Po, 
near  the  little  stream  Tici'nus,  He  then  moved  south  of  the 
1*0,  ami  on  the  hanks  of  the  Trebia  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Roman  army  commanded  by  Scipio  and  Sempronius — the 
latter  havi?  •><1  from  the  intended  expedition  into 

Africa.     H;i  pushed  through  the  marshes  of  Etru- 

ria,  and  placed  himself  between  a  new  Roman  army  and  the 


••  i>  IH'Nic 
\".  \H  —  Hajt. 

MBAL'B  ItOL'TK 

K..  ■;  and 

•  iti  f  Lake 

T  r  a  -  II  m  c'  n  u  «   he  en- 
tr:i|)(M>i     nnd     praotioally 
:iiiirihil:ir<-.i  the  whole  Roma! 
arm\ . 

Battle  of  (anna*  (2\(\  n.  C).  — 
The  frightful   .li-:i>t. ;  at  I^ake  Tr  i 
Kui!  '.  !  t<"  til"'  :ipp"ititment  of  a 

(li,  I  il.Mi.  Mi\,tni«*.  who  on  account  of  his  cautious 

pohry  •  I '••'■!  'he  Delayer,     New  armicn 

were  r;i.  ■■  a>^  put  iii'o  a  state  of  defence.   The 

Romans  sixin  grem*  tired  of  the  cautious  and  indecisive  roov»> 
mentit  of  Fabius;  and  two  new  eonsuls  ^  ere  elected  to  Uke 
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his  place,  who  were  expected  to  pursue  a  more  vigorous 
policy.  These  were  Terentius  Varro  and  iEmilius  Paulhw. 
Hannibal's  army  wn«  now  in  Apulia,  near  the  little  town  of 
C'annffion  the  Au'fidus  Ilivor.  To  this  place  the  couhuIh  Iwl 
their  new  forces,  consiHting  of  eighty  thousand  infantry  and 
six  thousand  cavalry — the  largest  army  that  the  RomaiiH 
had,  up  to  that  time,  ever  gathered  on  a  single  battlefield. 
Hannibal's  army  consisteci  of  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
ten  thousand  cavalry.  As  this  was  Hannibal's  greatest 
battle,  we  may  learn  something  of  his  wonderful  skill  by 
looking  at  its  plan. 
The  Romans  drew  up  their  heavy  infantry  in  solid  column.s, 

facing  to  the  south,  to 
attack  the  centre  of 
Hannibal's  line.  In  front 
of  the  heavy-armed 
troojjs  were  the  light- 
armp<l  soldiers,  to  act  as 
skirmishers.  On  the 
Roman  right,  near  the 
river,  were  two  thousand 
of  the  Roman  cavalry, 
and  on  the  left  wing  were 
four  thousand  cavalry  of 
the  allies.  With  their 
army  thus  arranged,  the 
Romans  hope<l  to  defeat 
Hannibal.  But  Hanni- 
bal laid  his  plan  not 
simply  to  defeat  the  Roman  army,  but  to  draw  it  into  such 
a  position  that  it  could  l)e  entirely  destroyed.  He  therefore 
placed  his  weakest  troops,  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry,  in 
the  centre  opposite  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Romans,  and 
pushed  them  for^vards  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  driven  back  and  pursuetl 
by  the  Romans.  On  either  flank  he  placed  his  heavy  in- 
fantry of  African  troops,  his  best  and  most  trusted  soldiers, 
drawn  back  in  long,  solid  columns,  so  that  they  could  fall 
upon  the  Romans  when  the  centre  had  been  driven  in.     On 
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ht8  left  wing,  next  to  the  river,  were  placed  four  thousand 

■^^ ' '  '■  "•      nvalry,  and  on  the  right  wing  his  superb 

!  Numidian  cavalry,  which  was  to  swing 
■  he  Roman  army  in  the   rear,  when  it 

h:iil  uitli  tlip  AfricMii  tr(K>iw  U|M)ii  tlu*  richt 

and  left 

TUv  '!»-•(  n|iiinii  oi  tins  plan  is  amioHt  a  (leKcnpiion  ot  trie 

hattlr  itx  If      When  the  Homuns  had  preened  back  the  weak 

centre  of  HHnnibal's  line,  they  found  themselves  ingulfed 

in  the  midst  of  the  Cathaginian  forces.     Attacked  on  all 

sides,  the  Roman  army  became  a  confused  man  of  struggling 

■      ■       ■'•  became  a  1       "  •   v.    The  army  waa 

y  thousand  K  oldiers  are  said  to 

liav»-  U'en  slain,  among  whom  were  eighty  senators  and  the 

Kmilius.     The  small  remnant  of  surN'ivors  fled  to  the 

iring  towns,   and   V'arro,   with  seventy  horsemen, 

J'    •   \  enusia.     This  was  the  most  terriblt  it 

-i -»«  11  since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  I  s, 

nearly  two  centuries  before.     Every  house  in  Rome  was  in 

mourning. 

Dismay  ami  Fortitude  of  the  Robwbs. — During  the  period 
uhuh  followed  the  battle  of  C'anna\  the  Roman  character 
uxs  put  to  its  severest  te^t.  The  people  feared  the  worst. 
Kverything  scorned  turning  against  them.  The  Apulians, 
the  I.iuaiiiaii"'.  tin-  Sariiiiifj-M,  and  the  Hruttians  revolted. 
Capua,  fhf  r-  '-'  ••;>.. rt.mt  « ity  in  Italy,  after  Rome,  opened 
lur  i;at.-.  t.  .   .iri«l  Tarentum,  which  held  a  Roman 

trarri  oil.  u.>.  .^  ,...,t«l  into  hi.**  hands.  Syracuse  transferred 
fitr  ;«!;•  inam*e  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  and  many  other  cities 
'e»t«ned  to  re\'olt.  Philip  V,  the  king  of  Mace> 
made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  and  threatened 
to  invade  Italy  to  assist  him.  In  the  face  of  all  these 
dixrotir.ipenients,  the  Roman  people,  supported  by  the 
faithful  I. arm  towns  and  odonies,  remained  firm;  and  with 

••d  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater 

It  was  not  long  before  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  the 
i<Mr{>etir  ofTorts  of  the  Romans  began  to  be  rewarded. 
Syrai  UM  wan  recaptured  (212  B.  c.)  by  the  pr»tor  MaroeUui, 
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at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Sicily.  Capua 
also  was  retaken  (211  b.  c),  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Hannibal 
to  draw  away  the  Roman  army  from  beinef^ng  that  city  by 
marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Moreover.  Tarentum  was 
recaptured  (209  b.  c.)  by  Fabius  C'unctator,  his  la.st  service  in 
the  field,  besides,  the  Romans,  by  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  cities  of  Greece,  were  able  to  pre\ent  the  Macedonian 
king  from  invading  Italy. 

Battle  of  the  Metaunis  (207  b.  c.).— While  Hannibal  had 
been  engaged  in  Italy,  Hasdrubal  had  l>cen  kept  in  Spain  by 
the  vigorous  campaign  which  the  Romans  ha<l  conducted  in 
that  penin.sula  under  the  two  Scipios.  Upon  the  death  of 
these  generals,  the  young  PubHus  CorneUus  Scipio  was  ■  •  ■ 
to  Spain  and  earned  a  great  name  by  his  victories.  Hut  I  i  : 
<lrubal  was  determined  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  his  brother  in 
Italy.  He  followed  Hannibal's  path  over  the  Alps  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Hannibal  had  moved  into  Apulia,  where  he 
was  awaiting  news  from  Hasdrubal.  There  were  now  two 
enemies  in  Italy,  instead  of  one.  One  Roman  army  under 
Claudius  Nero  was  therefore  sent  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
ApuUa;  and  another  army  under  Livius  Salina'tor  wjis  sent 
to  meet  Hasdrubal,  who  had  just  crossed  the  river  Metau'ru.s, 
in  Umbria. 

It  was  necessary  that  Hasdrubal  should  Ikj  crashed  before 
Hannibal  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  Italy.  The  consul 
Claudius  Nero  therefore  left  his  main  army  in  .\pulia,  and 
with  eight  thousand  pickeil  soldiers  hurrie<l  to  the  aid  of  hi.s 
colleague  in  Umbria.  The  battle  which  tmik  place  at  the 
Metaurus  was  decisive,  and  really  det«rmine<l  the  issue  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  The  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  he  hinuself  wjus  slain.  The  first  news  which 
Hannibal  received  of  this  disiuster  was  from  the  lifeless  lips  of 
his  own  brother,  whose  head  was  thrown  by  the  Romans  into 
the  Carthaginian  camp.  Hannibal  saw  that  the  death  of  his 
brother  was  the  doom  of  Carthage;  and  he  sadly  e.\claime<l, 
"O  Carthage,  I  see  thy  fat«!"  Hannibal  retired  into  Brut- 
tium;  and  the  Roman  consuls  received  the  first  triumph 
that  had  been  given  since  the  beginning  of  this  disastrous 
war. 
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Publius  Sdplo  Afrlcanos.— Of  all  the  men  produced  by 
K-  '   nnjj   the    Punic   wars,    Publius   Cornelius   Scipio 

(a!  railed  Africa'niw)  came  the  nearest  to  being  a 

milit;ii>  liriuus.  From  boyhcxxl  he  had,  like  Hannibal, 
scrvetl  ui  the  army.  At  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain. 
With  preat  abihty  he  ha<l  defeated  the  armies  which  opposed 
him,  and  hml  repaino<l  the  eiitirt'  iK'ninsula,  after  it  had  been 
almoot  lost.  With  hisromiuost  of  New  Carthage  and  Gades, 
Spain  was  brought  under 
the  Roman  power.  On 
his  return  to  Rome, 
Scipio  \va«  ununinioiLsly 
dectetl  to  the  consulship. 
He  then  proposed  his 
Hcheme  for  closing  the 
war.  This  plan  was  to 
keep  Hannibal  shut  up 
in  the  Bruttian  penin- 
sula, and  to  carry  the 
war  into  Africa.  This 
plan  rcceivwl  the  sup- 
port of  the  |)cople;  and 
Scipio  procee<ie<i  to  carry 
it  i 
h. 

•  Irfr  I'r.l.      i  fcU 

ruliijM'lUMl    ;.,  ...  ....   M  ■'••- 

tiilial  from  Italy. 

Battlr  of  Zama,  and  Kud  of  the  War  (201  B.  c.).— The  final 
hattli"  nf  tin-  war  was  fouf^lit  (20J  ii,  c.)  near  Zama.  in 
this  battle  Hannibal  was  defeated,  and  the  Carthaginian 
army  was  annihilated.  It  is  Hai<i  that  twenty  thousand 
men  were  slain,  and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners.  The 
great  war  was  now  ended,  and  Si'ipio  inipor^sl  the  terms 
of  peace  (201  b.  c).  These  terms  were  as  follows:  (I)  Car- 
thage was  to  give  up  the  whole  of  Spain  and  all  the  islands 
Vx't  V.  (<en  Africa  and  Italy ;  (2)  Carthage  was  to  pay  an  annual 
tnhiuc  of  aOO  talents  (about  $250,000)  for  fifty  years;  (3) 
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Carthage  agreed  not  to  wage  any  war  without  the  consent 
of  Rome. 

Home  was  thus  recognized  an  the  mistress  of  the  western 
Mediterranean.  Carthage,  although  not  reduced  to  a  pro- 
vince, became  a  dependent  state.  Syracuse  was  abided  to  tho 
province  of  Sicily,  and  the  territory  of  Spiun  was  divide<l  into 
two  pro^nnce«,  Hither  and  Farther  Spain,  each  under  a 
Roman  governor.  Rome  had,  moreover,  been  brought  into 
hostile  relations  with  Macedonia,  which  paved  the  way  for 
her  conquests  in  the  East. 

SYNOPSIS  FOR  REVIEW 

I.  Thh  First  Punic  War. — Rome  and  Cartha|;«. — Oiithreak  nftlie 
War  in  Sicily.— The  New  Roman  Navy  ;  Victory  at  Mylie.  —Invasion 
of  Africa  by  Refulus. — ProfproM  of  the  War  in  Sicily.  — Victory  at  the 
JEpttm  lalandK. 

II.  EVKNTS       BbTWBRN      THB      FlRi«T      AM»      Swx»Nn      Pu.NIC      WaRS. — 

Sicilv,  the  Firnt  Roman  Province. — Annexation  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica. — Suppression  of  the  Illyrian  Pirates. — Conquest  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol. 

III.  Thb  Sboond  Punic  War. — Extension  of  the  Cartha^nian  Power 
in  Spain. — Hannibal's  Invasion  of  Italy  ;  his  Vjir\y  Victories. — Battle 
of  Cannap. — Dismay  and  F'nrtitude  of  the  Romans. — Rattle  of  the 
Metaaros. — Publius  Scipio  Africauus. — Battle  of  Zama,  and  End  ef 
the  War. 


CHAFrER  XXI 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CONQUESTS 

T.     Thk  Wars  with  M.\cKDONn    'v.  Syhia 

Relation  of  Rome  to  the  East. — For  s()mc  years  after  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  attention  of  Rome  wa.s 
directed  almost  entirely  towards  the  East.  We  rememl)er 
that  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  his  empire  had 
been  split  up  into  various  kingdoms.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  kingdoms  were  Egj'pt  in  Africa,  Syria  in 
Asia,  and  Macedonia  in  Europe.     Besides  these  three  great 
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kingdoms  there  were  also  several  Bmallar  states,  among  them 
Pergaroum  and  Rhodes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
also  the  .£tolian  and  Achsan  leagiras  in  Greece.  The  rela- 
tions of  Rome  to  these  various  states  were  quite  different. 
With  Egypt  she  had  formed  a  friendly  alliance  and  was 
receiving  fr  *'  '  countrj'  her  most  important  suppUes  of 
grain.     Wj  Rome  was  not  now  ready  to  come  into 

open  conflict;  nit  hough  that  state  was  on  friendly  terms 
♦nth  her  greatest  enemy,  Hannibal,  and  was  threatening  the 
possessiofis  of  her  most  important  ally,  Eg>'pt.  Hut  against 
.Macedonia  the  Roman  people  cherished  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  on  account  of  the  aid  which  her  king,  Philip  V, 
extendwi  to  ( "nrt  hage  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Towards 
the  ^njallcT  stati-s  above  mentioneti  Rome  entertained  a 
fripiidly  fiH'liiig.  aiui  assumed  the  position  of  their  protector. 
With  no  evident  desire  at  first  to  conquer  these  various 
t'ountriw,  Home  was  constantly  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
their  disputes;  until  she  became  the  arbiter  and  finally  the 
ini.strrHs  of  the  Fast. 

The  First  Macedonian  War  (215-206  B.  c.).— It  was  the  in- 
iliMcrcct  alhatice  of  PhiHp  X  of  Macedonia  with  Hannibal, 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  which  we  have  already  notice*!, 
ihat  brought  alxiut  the  first  conflict  between  Rome  and 
.Macedonia.  Hut  Home  was  then  so  fully  occupie<l  with  her 
Htrugglt?  with  Carthage  that  all  she  desired  to  do  was  simply 
to  prevent  Philip  from  making  his  threateneci  invasion  of 
Italy.  Rome  therefore  sent  a  small  force  across  the  Adriatic, 
made  friends  with  the  iEtolians,  and  kept  Philip  occupied 
j»f  "  •    Macedonian  king  was  thus  prcvente«l  fnmi 

MMi  tee  into  Italy.     The  .I'-tolians,  not  satisfied 

with  the  support  given  to  them  by  Rome,  soon  made  |M>ace 
with  PhiHp;  and  the  Romans  thenutelves,  who  were  al>out 
to  inva<le  Africa,  were  also  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  witti  him.     Thus  cloned  what  is  gener  !(>d  the 

first  .Macetionian  war,  which  was  really  notlu  ,^  :.-  -e  than 
a  divermon  to  pre\'ent  Philip  from  giving  aid  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Canna. 

Tbe  Second  Wifwieiiliii  War  (20Q-:97  B.  o.).— When  the 
second  Punic  war  was  fairijr  ended,  Rome  felt  free  to  deal 
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with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  take  a  firm  hand  in  settling 
the  affaire  of  the  East.  Philip  had  annoyed  her,  not  only  by 
making  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  but  afterwards  by  sending 
a  force  to  assist  him  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  *  And  now  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Philip  were  not  at  all  to  her  liking. 
For  instance,  he  made  an  agreement  with  Antiochus  III  of 
Syria  to  cut  up  the  possessions  of  Egypt,  a  country  vhich 
was  friendly  to  Rome.  He  was  also  overrunning  the  coasts 
of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  was  threatening  Pergamum  and 
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Rhd  ,  .ell  as  the  cities  of  Greece.    When  appeal  came 

to  Rome  for  protection,  she  espoused  the  cause  of  the  small 
states,  and  declared  war  against  Macedonia.  The  great  hero 
of  this  war  was  T.  Quinctius  Flamini'nus;  and  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought  (197  b.  c.)  near  a  hill  in  Thessaly  called 
Cynosceph'ala'  (Dog's  Heads).  Here  Philip  was  completely 
defeated,  and  his  army  was  destroyed.  Macedonia  was  thus 
humbled,  and  there  was  now  no  power  in  Europe  which  could 
successfully  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
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Thr  IJberatlon  of  Greece  (196  B.  c). — To  complete  her 

u.'ik    HI   r;i>t«rii    r  :ind   to  jiiRtifv   her   position   as 

•  Uuiitlrr  of  tin-  (i  s,  Rome  withdrew  her  garrisons 

:in<l  announced  the  independence 
of  Greece.  This  was  proohumed 
by  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian 
g:i  isiasm  and 

nil  >  of  grati- 

tude. Home  was  hailed  as  "the 
nation  which,  at  its  own  expense, 
with  its  own  labour,  and  at  it.s 
own  risk,  ^v:lg;ed  war  for  the 
lil)erty  of  others,  and  which  had 
crossed  the  sea  that  justice, 
right,  and  law  should  every- 
whrrr  have  8o\'eretgn  sway" 
(Livy.  xxxiii,  3,'<). 

War  with  Antlocbiut  of  Syria 
(11)2-1X9  B.  c). — The  cities  of  (Ireece  generally  seemetl  con- 
i»Mit«N|  ,,1)"  hands  of  the  Romans— 

rxrrpt   tin  m   I^eague.     This  restlens 

IxM.ple  desired  to  l)e  free  from  the  protection  of  Rome  and 
a|>|NuU>d  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  III.  In 
r<•^l>4iIise  to  this  appeal  the  Syrian  king  landed  in  (ireece 
with  a  small  army  of  10.000.  He  was 
speedily  defeated,  and  driven  into  Asia 
Minor.  The  Roman  armies  Jollowed  him, 
and  fought  their  first  battle  upon  Asiatic 
soil  at  Magnesia  (190  ii.f.) — which  proved 
a  decisive  victory.  The  Roniatis  fought 
under  the  conunund  of  Lucius  S<'ipio,  who 
was  accompanied  and  .oidetl  by  his  fanuius 
brother  .Xfricanus.  Much  of  the  territof)' 
conqu(*red  from  Antiochus  was  turned 
n^'er  to  IVrgHmuui  and  lUuHles.  The  free  states  of  Asia 
Minor  were  left  irnieiH'ndent  under  the  protectiim  <»f  Rome. 
The  RoniHtm  then  MiiMlueil  the  re>'olte<l  .fitolians  and  part- 
ri<-  reece. 

tions  of  the  peace  with  Antiochus  was  the 
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iurrender  of  Hannibal,  who  had  actively  Mded  the  king  in  the 
late  war.  But  Hannibal  fled  from  Syria;  and  lieing  pursued 
by  the  Romans,  this  great  soldier  and  enemy  of  Rome  took 
his  own  life  by  poison. 

The  Third  Macedonian  War  (171-168  b.  c.).— Macedonia 
had  been  an  ally  of  Home  during  the  late  war  with  Anticxihus; 
and  at  its  close  Philip  was  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
received  some  share  of  the  conquered  lands.  But  it  wa-s 
Rome's  policy  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  weaken  the 
strong.  At  the  death  of  Philip  \,  his  son  Perseus  came  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  This  young  king  determine<I  to  throw 
off  the  dictation  of  Rome,  to  reestablish  the  independence 
of  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  CJreek 
cities  against  the  interference  of  Rome,  The  ambitious 
schemes  of  Perseus  led  to  another  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia.  After  three  unsuccessful  campaigns,  the  Roman 
armies  under  .^^milius  Paullus  (son  of  the  consul  slain  at 
Canna^)  gained  a  decisive  victory  near  Pydna  (1(W  n.  r.). 
Here  the  Macedonian  phalanx  fought  its  last  great  battle; 
and  the  Roman  legions  gave  a  new  evidence  of  their  superior 
strength.  Macedonia  was  now  broken  up  into  four  separate 
districts,  which  were  to  be  governetl  by  their  o\\  n  officers, 
but  which  were  forbidden  to  have  any  relations  with  one 
another. 

All  the  chief  men  of  Greece  who  had  given  any  aid  to  the 
Macedonian  king  were  transportetl  to  Italy,  where  they  could 
not  stir  up  a  revolt  in  their  native  country.  Among  the 
Acha'an  captives  was  the  historian  Polyb'ius,  who  now 
gathered  the  materials  of  his  great  work  on  Roman  history. 

II.     Reduction  op  the  Roman  Conquests 

Change  of  the  Roman  Policy. — We  sometimes  think  that 
Rome  started  out  upon  her  great  career  of  conquest  with  a 
definite  purpose  to  subdue  the  world,  and  with  clear  ideas  as 
to  how  it  should  be  governed.  But  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  She  had  been  drawn  on  from  one  war  to 
another,  often  agtunst  her  own  -will.  When  she  first  crossed 
the  narrow  strMt  into  Sicily  at  the  be^nning  of  the  first  Punic 
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war.  she  little  thought  that  in  a  hundred  years  her  armiea 
would  1)6  fighting  in  Attia;  and  when  in  earlier  times  she  was 
(I  mi  (tolled  to  find  Nome  way  of  keeping  peace  and  order  in 
Latiuiii.  hIic  could  not  have  known  that  she  would,  sooner  or 
later,  l>e  comjx»llcd  to  devise  a  way  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
onier  of  the  world.  But  Home  was  ever  growing  and  ever 
learning.  She  learned  how  to  conquer  before  she  learned 
how  to  *'  \\a»  only  after  the  third  Macetlonian  war 

that  li  time  convinced  that  her  method  of  gm'- 

t'rning  the  contjuere*!  lands  was  not  strong  enough  to  preserve 
peace  an«l  maintain  her  own  authority.  She  had  heretofore 
left  the  con(|Ucred  states  to  a  certain  extent  free  and  inde- 
IKTidefif       I  ted  by  jealousy  or  irritated 

l>y  tin-  lilt  I  (-s  of  the  conqueretl  peoples, 

nhe  was  determined  to  reduce  them  to  a  more  complete  state 

•f     ■' nn. 

>ri  of  Macedonia  and   Illyrlrum. — She  was  espe- 
♦  j.i  need  of  the  need  of  u  np\.  policy  by  the  continuecl 

tr«'  Macedonia.     The  experiment  which  she  had  trietl, 

of  rutting  up  the  kingdom  into  four  separate  states,  had  not 
been  entirely  successful.  To  add  to  the  disturbances,  there 
appearetl  u  man  who  called  himself  Philip,  and  \vho  pre- 
tcrulMl  to  l>e  the  son  of  Perseus.  He  incitetl  the  |x»ople  to 
rcrvolt,  and  even  defeate<l  the  Romans  in  a  battle;  but  he 
was  himself  HO<m  defcate<i  and  mmle  a  prisoner.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  Rtime  to  adopt  her  new  p  ilicy  in  respect 
to  Macetloniu.  The  pre>'ious  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
were  alM)lishe«l,  and  each  city  or  community  was  maile 
directly  nr^jKtnsible  to  a  governor  sent  from  Rome.  By 
tlii.x  new  :irr:itigement,  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province 

i         c). 

lit  this  time — perhaps  a  Uttle  earlier — the  king  of 
illyriiiim  was  accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  MMCtlonia. 
til  id  «if  having  formed  a  secret  alUaoce  with  Potmus.  The 
countr>'  was  hence  invaded  by  a  Roman  army;  its  king  was 
disposed  and  a  Roman  governor  appointed  in  his  place. 
Thus  Maoedonia  and  lllyricum  beeam«  thi*  firxt  two  Hoiumh 
prminces  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Destnictlon   of  Corinth   and  EtiucttMi  of   <'n.<. 
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Achaean  T>eftj5U*»,  the  capitul  city  of  which  wns  Corinth,  wilh 
now  the  only  important  indepemlent  state  in  the  Hellenic 
pcniasula.  This  league  was  trying  to  exercise  authority  over 
all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Hut  Sparta  resisted,  and 
appealed  to  Rome  for  protection.  The  commissioners  sent 
by  Rome  to  settle  this  difficulty  were  grossly  insulte<l  l>y  tho 
Achjean  assembly  sitting  at  C!orinth.  The  Romans  were  iKn\ 
determined  to  break  up  the  league.    Corinth  was  ruthlessl\ 


iU  i.s.-. 


destroyed  (146  b.  c),  and  it«  art  treasures  were  sent  to  Rcmic. 
The  commander  of  the  Roman  army  at  this  time  was  Mum- 
mi  us,  a  boorish  man.  The  story  is  told  that  Mummius  warn- 
ed the  sailors  that  if  they  destroyed  or  injureil  any  of  the 
Greek  statues  or  pictures  on  their  voyage  "they  must  replace 
them  with  others  of  equal  value,"  The  destruction  of 
Corinth  was  a  barbarous  act  of  war,  such  as  no  civilized  na- 
tion has  ever  approved.    Rome  now  applied  to  Greece  her 
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policy  of  isolation,  and  forbade  all  confederations  among 
tl»«>  riiies.  A  feu-  cities — Athens,  Sparta,  and  Sicyon — were 
iillowfHl  to  retain  their  freedom,  while  the  rest  of  the  cities 
'A«T»'  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedonia.  In  lat«r  times  Greece  became  a  separate  pro- 
vince, called  Arha'ia. 

The  Third  Punic  ^Var  and  Reduction  of  Africa.— Another 
cxanipU'  <if  tlu*  soviTf  |M>Hcy  which  Koine  wjus  now  adopting 
is  K.^.f,  in  tho  <l«t<t ruction  of  Carthage.  This  city  had  l^een 
Kr«  ;  verity  since  the  second  Punic  war.  antl  seemed 

to  ;  -.-.-.. .^  the  envy,  if  not  the  fear,  of  Rome.  The 
Utter  jealousy  of  Rome  was  expressed  by  Cato  the  Censor, 


\iTw»  Anded  evprv  -n^vh  in  tlu    .  .. .ih  the  w<Ntis — 

iifBB  mu.<-'  royed."    Rome  waited  for  a  pretext 

lo  iii^'  *  ■  This 

thoy  s<  •  'P  arms 

.-kCMitist  the  nctghlHmnng  U  >umidia.  which  was 

ati    ally   of   Rome.     Rome   iix.imkm    .ind   demanded   that 
( ':trt  hagt*  iiiust.  to  insure  fwnrr,  civo  up  three  humlrcd  of  her 

r  arms  and 
"!  ^hage  it«df 

must  be  abandoned.     With  this  last  unjust  demand  theCar- 
.1    _    ;_     _f       .  .  ,1.       V '.oreupon  Rome  invaded 
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Africa  with  an  army  under  Scipio  i^milia'nus 
of  the  great  Africaniw  who  had  previously 
Carthaginians  at  Zama.  History  records  no  more  heroic 
defence  than  that  offered  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  Roman 
armies.  At  last  Carthage  fell,  and  by  command  of  the  senate 
the  city  was  consigned  to  the  flames  and  its  surviving  in- 
habitants were  carried  away  as  captives.  The  destruction  of 
Carthage  took  place  in  the  same  year  (146  b.  c.)  in  which 
Corinth  was  destroyed.  The  terrible  punishment  inflictcHi 
upon  these  two  cities  in  Greece  and  Africa  was  un  evidence 
of  Rome's  grim  policy  to  l)e  absolutely  supreme  every  when-. 
Lik§  Macedonia,  the  territory  of  Carthage,  called  "Africa," 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  under  a  Roman  gover- 
nor, residing  at  Utica.  It  soon  became  a  Romjinize<l  coun- 
try. Its  commerce  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of  Roman  mer- 
chants; the  Roman  manners  and  customs  were  introduce<l; 
und  the  Latin  language  l)ocame  the  language  of  the  people. 

Revolt  and  Subjugation  of  Spain.— While  the  Romans  were 
engaged  in  creating  the  new  provinces  of  .Macedonia  and 
.\frica,  they  were  called  upon  to  maintain  their  authority  in 
the  old  provinces  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  We  remember  that, 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  Spain  was  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, each  under  a  Roman  governor.  But  the  Roman 
authority  was  not  well  establishetl  in  Spain,  e.xcept  upon 
the  eastern  coast.  The  tribes  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
western  coast  were  nearly  always  in  a  state  of  revolt.  The 
most  rebellious  of  these  tribes  were  the  Lusitanians  in  the 
west,  in  what  is  now  Portugal;  and  the  Celtiberians  in  the 
interior,  south  of  the  Ibe'rus  River.  In  their  efforts  to 
subdue  these  barbarous  peoples,  the  Romans  were  them- 
selves too  often  led  to  adopt  the  barbarous  methods  of 
deceit  and  treachery. 

The  war  against  the  Lusitanians  was  disgraced  by  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Roman  general,  Galba,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  young  Lasitanian 
leader,  Viria'thus.  But  after  nine  years  of  resistance  this 
tribe  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Roman  authority  (138 
B,  c). 

The  war  against  the  Celtiberians  centred  about  their  chief 
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stronghold.  Numantia,  a  town  south  of  the  head-watere  of  the 
IfxTUn.  The  defence  of  Numantia,  hke  that  of  Carthage,  was 
h«n>ir  and  desivrate.  Its  fate  was  also  Hke  that  of  Carthage, 
h  •    >.'ne<l  to  surrender  (13H  b.  c.)  to  the  same  Sripio 

Kiu Its  people  were  sold  into  slaver)',  and  tlie  town 

Itself  was  blotted  from  the  e^rth. 

The  Senile  War  In  Sicily. — While  Spain  was  l)eing  piui- 
He<l,  a  more  terrible  war  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Sicily. 
This  was  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  the  island.  One  of 
thr  uorst  results  of  the  Roman 
ri(iuju«-sts  wiiK  the  growth  of 
in.  Immeme 
raptives  taken 
in  war  were  thrown  upon  the 

'^  "•      One  hundred  and  fifty 

1  }«lavcs  had  lieen  sold 
!':nillus;  fifty  thou- 
•■s  had  Ufn  sent 
home  from  Carthage.  Italy 
and  Siri'-  -  -'ned  wth  a  ser- 
vile p<  It  was  in 
Sinly  t  •.  rpm  bOPC  ' 
tinit  tcr:.  .  :..!..  Maltreat*  . 
by  their  masters,  the  slaves  rose 
in  rel>olli(>n  under  a  leader, 
called  Kunus,  who  defied  the 
Roman  power  for  three  years. 
sand  insurgents  gathered  about  his  standard.  Four  Honian 
armies  were  defeated  and  Rome  herself  was  thrown  into  coin 
Ht4T-  ''  '  it'speraterwastanre,  the  rebellion 
wa^  land  WM  padfted  (132  r.  <.). 

Prrcanium,  the  Flrvt  AstaUlc  Provtoee. — This  long  period 
of  war  Hii(i  conijuent,  by  v  hich  Rome  finally  obtained  the 
proud  {Mviition  of  mistretis  f>f  the  Mediterranean,  was  eloeed 
by  the  aliixiHt  {M>arrful  ac<|uisition  of  a  new  province.  Th6 
httio  kingdom  of  rcrganiuni,  in  Asia  .Minor,  had  maintained, 
for  the  most  part,  a  friendly  relation  to  Rome.  When  the 
la>t  king,  .Attalus  III.  died  (133  B.  c),  having  no  legal  heirs. 


Boms  Mtsrans  or  thk  World 
Nearly  two  hundred  thou- 


ucathed   his  kingdom  to  the  lioman  people.     This 
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newly  acquired  territory  was  organized  as  a  province  under 
the  name  of  "Asia."  The  smaller  states  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt  still  retained  their  peaceful  and  subordinate  relation 
as  dependencies.  The  supreme  authority  of  Home,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  now  firnUy  established. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
THE  ROMAN  RKPUBLIC  AFTER  THE  CONQUESTS 

1.       ThK    PoNQI'E.STS    AM)    THE    OoVERNMKXT 

Effects  of  the  t'onqucst.s. — iiy  her  conqucf^i  of  the  .Mediter- 
ranean lands  Home  hiul  l>ecome  a  great  world  power.  We 
may  well  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect  of  these  concjuests 
upon  the  character  of  the  Roman  people,  upon  their  govern- 
ment, and  upon  their  civilization.  Many  of  these  effects 
were  no  doubt  very  bad.  By  their  conquest.s  the  Romans 
came  to  Ikj  ambitibiLs,  to  love  power  for  its  own  sake,  and  to 
be  oppressive  to  their  conquered  subjects.  By  plundering 
foreign  countries,  they  also  came  to  be  avaricious,  to  love 
wealth  more  than  honour,  to  indulge  in  luxury,  and  to  despise 
the  simplicity  of  their  fathers.  But  still  it  v.  as  the  conquests 
that  made  Rome  the  great  power  that  she  v.as.  By  bringing 
foreign  nations  under  her  sway,  she  was  obliged  to  control 
them,  and  to  create  a  system  of  law  by  which  they  could  be 
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(pn-erneiK     In  flpito  of  all  itii  faults,  her  government  wa8  the 

uu*i\  surcj'ssful  that  had  ever  exi»te<l  up  to  *'  le.     It 

\v;i>   tlu-  \s;i\    in  which   Rome  secureci   her  .  >  that 

sli<me«l  the  real  character  of  the  Roman  people.  The  chief 
ctT»»ct  of  the  con(|UCJ<ts  was  to  tran-sform  Rome  from  the 
gn:it«st   conqurring  jKMjple  of  the  worid,   to  the  greatest 

</»»  of  tlio  V.  nrl«l. 

1 1  ^  X  .illty.  Duriiif;  the  whole  period  that  we  are 
now  Htud>ing,  the  Koiiian  government  was  a  republic.  But 
it  would  hanlly  l>e  correct  to  think  of  Rome  at  any  time  as  a 
doiuiM-nitic  rppuhUc.  When  the  ohi  kingdom  was  over- 
thr  ihlican  government  passetlintf  Is 

of  •        ,  :-.s.     And  when  the  poUtical  <;  on 

between  patricians  ami  plebeians  was  broken  down,  there  was 
S.M.:    '       '        '  .  made  up  of  the  richest  and 

'  ns,  which  got  control  of  the 

nubility  was  not  based  upon  birth, 

.„; ,...:. ;   .  \>\xi  upon  office-holding;   and  it  was 

only  the  superior  or  so-called  curule  offices — those  of  consul, 
'lirtator.  pni'tor,  and  curule  aedile — that  conferred  distinc- 
tion. All  thoAe  who  could  boast  of  an  ancestor  that  had 
held  such  an  oflice  were  regarded  as  nobles  (nohiUs);  and 
their  superior  distinction  consistetl  in  the  right  to  set  up  in 
their  honu*  the  anrc««tral  image  (tint  imaginU).     It  is  true 

■cgal  right  to  l>e  elected 
;  fact,  the  noble  families 
were  able  by  their  wealth  to  influence  the  elections  so  as 
pr-  '      '■'■    *r»  retain  tlicse  office**  in  their  own  hands. 

I  Illy  and  th»  Senate.— Hut  it  was  not  simply  the 

fires  that  gave  t<»  the  new  nobility 

:..:..  „         ,    ,       er.     It  was  the  fact  that  the  curule 

ofTtoes  opened  the  way  to  the  senate.  The  meml>ers  of  the 
senate  were  «Iioh«mi  '  '  onxor,  who  was  of  '  '  'o  place 
iifxin  hiH  list,  tii^t  <  .-;e  who  had  held  ofliee. 

' »  1  '^^  account,  tin-  ik.i.m-^  ha<l  the  first  claim  tti  a  seat  in 
lite  iMiaate;  and,  conM-qmntly,  they  came  to  form  the  great 
body  of  its  mem)>en«.  When  a  person  \  as  once  chosen 
wfiHtor  !)••  '^••tnnined  a  senator  f'  mlrss  disgraced  for 

gnws  iiuNioiidiirt.     In  this  way  t  '-s  gained  possession 
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of  the  senate,  which  became,  in  fact,  the  most  permanent  and 
ptmerful  branch  of  the  Roman  government.  It  mHimge<l 
the  tinanceH  of  the  8tat«;  controlled  the  erection  of  publir 
vorkK;  directed  the  foreign  jwlicy;  administered  the  pro- 
vincess;  dctermine<l  largely  the  character  of  legislation ;  and 
Ava8,  in  fact,  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  Decline  of  the  AHemMlet. — As  the  power  of  the  senate 
increjvscd,  that  of  the  popular  assemblies  de<'Iine<l.  The  old 
patrician  assembly  of  the  curies  (comitia  ruriata)  had  long 
since  l)een  reduced  to  a  mere  shmlow.  Hut  the  other  two 
assemblies — that  of  the  centuries  and  that  of  the  trilies — still 
held  an  important  place  as  legislative  bodies.  But  there 
were  two  reasons  why  they  decline<l  in  influence.  The  first 
reason  was  their  unwieldy  character.  As  tliey  grew  in  size 
and  could  say  only  Yes  or  No  to  the  questions  submitted  t<i 
them,  they  were  made  subject  to  the  influence  of  demagogues, 
and  lost  their  independent  position.  The  second  reason  for 
their  decline  was  the  growing  custom  of  first  submitting  to 
the  senate  the  proposals  which  were  to  l)e  passed  upon  by 
them.  80  that,  as  long  as  the  senate  was  so  influential  in 
the  state,  the  popular  assemblies  were  weak  and  iuefficient. 

II.     Rome  and  the  Provinces 

Onranization  of  the  Provinces. — The  most  important  fej»- 
ture  of  the  new  Roman  government  was  the  organization  of 
the  provinces.  There  were  now  eigiit  of  these  provinces:  ( 1 1 
Sicily,  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  first  Punic  war;  (2)  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  obtained  during  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars;  (3)  Hither  Spain  and  (4)  Farther 
Spain.  ac(iuire<l  in  the  second  Punic  war;  (.5)  Illyricum, 
reduce<l  after  the  third  Macedonian  war;  (6)  Macedonia  (to 
which  Achaia  was  attached),  retlucetl  with  the  destruction 
of  Corinth;  (7)  Africa,  organize<l  after  the  third  Punic  war; 
and  (8)  Asia,  l)equeathed  by  Attains  III,  the  last  king  of 
Pergamum. 

The  method  of  organizing  these  provinces  was  in  some 
I'espects  similar  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  for  govern- 
ing the  cities  in  Italy.     Rome  saw  clearly  that  to  control 
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thefie  newly  conquered  dties  and  communities,  they  must, 
like  the  cities  of  Italy,  be  isolated,  that  is,  separated  entirely 
from  one  another,  so  that  they  could  not  combine  in  any 
effort  to  resist  her  authority.  Every  city  was  made  directly 
responsible  to  Rome.  The  great  difference  between  the 
'  '  nrm'incial  town  was  the  fact  that  the  chief 
:ilian  town  was  to 
lurm.Hh  mihtary  aid — soldiers  and 
ships;  while  that  of  the  provincial 
town  was  to  furnish  tribute  — 
money  ami  jfrain.  Another  (hffer- 
tiirr  ua«  that  It^an  land  was 
'.  free  from  taxes,  while 
l>i..Mi,.ial  land  was  subject  to 
tribute. 

Tf  vineial  Governor.  —  A 

prir  i;ht  be  defined  as  a 

f^'oup  of  conquered  cities,  outside 
of  Italy,  under  the  control  of  a 
povrrnor  sent  from  Home.  At  first 
tlu-jM'  yin  (Tijors  were  pnrtors,  who  'ijj  .jt 
u '"PI  elettetl  by  the  people.  After-  '^ 
wards  they  were  proprstors  or 
pniconsuU—  that  is,  penons  who 
hn'i  »lrpa<ly  Her>'ed  as  prctors  or  consuls  at  Rome.  The 
■r  held  liis  office  for  one  year;  and  during  this  time 
•  supreme  militar)*  and  civil  ruler  of  the  province. 
Mr  u  ;us  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was  expected 


The  Captiate  Pbovi.xce 


with  the  aid  of  the  qua'stor,  who  kept  the  accounts.     He 

.iNf)  n'!Tnini««terc<l  ju?"*-  -   'f'--^-  ♦« -  '  ■•• -ials  of  <lifTerent 

i\Uf>       \  •  lumirh    t'  isiblc    to    the 

-••II  it'  iIk'  provincials  depended 

lur^tls      _  1  and  will. 

The  Townii  of  the  Province.     All  the  towns  of  the  prnvince 

I'jif'i  to  Honx-:  )>Mt  It  was  Rome's  policy  not  to  treat 

'  it)  exnrtly  the  x.nnir  way.     like  the  ctties  of  Italy, 

ttii  u'ra<ie<i    according  to  their  merit.     Some  were 
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favoure<l,  like  rja<l(»s  nn<l  Athens,  and  v*  mhI 

iovt'tXH  (civitaicx  f(id(^nt(t) ;  ot hern,  like  I  om 

tribute  {immunes);  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
considered  as  tributary  (stipdidiaria').  But  all  these  towns 
alike  possessed  local  Helf-governnient,  so  fur  an  this  was  con- 
sistent with  the  supremacy  of  Rome;  that  is,  they  retaine<l 
their  own  laws,  assemblies,  and  magistrates. 

The  Administration  of  Justice. — In  civil  matters,  the  citi- 
zens of  every  town  were  judged  by  their  own  magistratc-w. 
But  when  a  dispute  arose  l)Ctween  citizens  of  different  towns, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  judge  l>etween  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office,  he  generally  issued  an 
edict,  setting  forth  the  rules  upon  which  he  would  decide  such 
differences.  Each  succeeding  governor  reissued  the  rules 
of  his  predecessor,  with  the  additions  which  he  saw  fit  to 
make.  In  this  way  there  grew  up  a  body  of  common  law 
which  applied  to  the  whole  province  and  was  intended  to 
afford  justice  in  cases  not  reached  by  the  existing  town  laws. 
The  people  of  the  province  were  thus  unite<l  under  a  common 
judicial  system,  and  their  rights  were  protected  In  their 
deahngs  with  one  another. 

The  Collection  of  Taxes. — The  Komiin  revenue  was  mainly 
derived  from  the  new  provinces.  But  instca<l  of  raising 
these  taxes  directly  through  her  own  officers.  Home  let  out 
the  business  of  collecting  the  revenue  to  a  set  of  money 
dealers,  called  publica'ni.  These  persons  agreed  to  pay  into 
the  treasury  a  certain  sum  for  the  right  of  collecting  taxes  in 
a  certain  province.  Whatever  they  collect«tl  above  this 
sum,  they  appropriatetl  to  themselves.  This  rude  mjxle  of 
collecting  taxes,  called  "farming"  the  revenues,  was  un- 
worthy of  a  great  state  like  Rome,  and  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  oppression  of  the  provincials.  The  governors,  it  is 
true,  had  the  power  of  protecting  the  people  from  lieing  plun- 
dered. But  as  they  themselves  received  no  pay  for  their 
services,  except  what  they  could  get  out  of  the  provinces, 
they  were  too  busy  in  making  their  own  fortunes  to  watch 
closely  the  methods  of  the  tax-gatherers. 
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m.    The  New  Civiuiation 

Forp^  Influences;  Hellenlmi. — When  we  think  of  the 
conquests  of  Rome,  we  usually  think  of  the  battles  which  she 
fought,  of  the  armies  which  she  defeated,  and  the  lands  which 
she  subductl.  Hut  these  were  not  the  only  conquesta  which 
she  made.  She  appropriated  not  only  foreign  lands,  but  also 
foreign  ideas.  While  she  was  plundering  foreign  temples, 
she  was  obtaining  new  ideas  of  rcHgion  and  art.  The  edu- 
cated :i  '  7jed  people  whom  she  captured  in  war  and  of 
whom  .  le  slaves,  often  l)ecame  tiie  teachers  of  her 
children  and  the  writers  of  her  books.     In  such  ways  as  these 
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TKMPun  or  Lotaltt,  Jtmo,  aro  IIopb 

Rome  came  under  the  influence  of  foreign  ideas.    The  mast 

powerf  '    '■  -MC  foreign  influence  V  ''"        .-.     The 

conqut  fece  led  to  thcs  intr<Ki  ^tn  into 

Rome.      \Vc  might  say  that  when  (in'<'r«'  uris  <<ui(jurn*<l  by 

Konu',    Rome   waw   rivihz<*d   by   fJriNMr.     Tlu-sr  foninti  in- 

Mu«Mirc»»  were  swii  in  hrr  uvw  uiv.u:  of  n'Mfjiou  nnd  philosophy, 

•0,  her  art,  and  h<T  ii»!inticr.x. 

'  BnHglOB. — As  Rome  rame  into  luntact  with 

tc,  we  e«n  see  bow  ber  religion  w:!^^  ufTtTted  by 

t"  '      I    iiiilueneea.    The  worship  of  the  family    rrmninod 

:ii K-M  tho  Mune;  but  the  religion  of  the  state  UM-ainf  cuii- 

i'irriMv  I  >:  tr^Ked.     It  is  said  that  the  entire  Greek  OI>iii|>it.H 

V.  I-  Mitf'-l   r.,!  into  Italv.     The  Romans  Adopted  the  Greek 
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ideas  anci  atones  regarding  the  godn;  and  thnr  ^\f»rsnij) 
became  more  showy  and  clnl)orate.  Even  some  of  the  super- 
stitious nnd  ic  rites  of  Asia  found  their  way  into 
Rome.  The  L  ..„..-c«  did  not  improve  the  reUgion.  On  the 
contrary,  they  made  it  more  corrupt.  The  Roman  rehgion, 
by  alworbing  the  various  ideas  of  of'  pie,  became  a 
world-wide  and  compcwitc  form  of  i>  One  of  the 
re<leeming  features  of  the  Roman  reUgion  was  the  worship 
of  exalteti  c|uaUtie8  Uke  Honour  and  Virtue;  for  example, 
alongside  of  the  temple  to  Juno,  temples  were  also  erected 
to  Loyalty  and  Ho|h\ 

Roman  Philosophy. — The  more  educated  Romans  lost  their 
interest  in  religion,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Greek  philosophy.  They  studied  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  moral  duties  of  men.  In  this  way  the  Greek  ideas  of 
philosophy  found  their  way  into  Rome.  Some  of  these  ideas, 
like  those  of  the  Stoics,  were  elevating,  and  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  simplicity  and  strength  of  the  old  Roman  charac- 
ter. But  other  ideas,  like  those  of  the  Epicureans,  seemed 
to  justify  a  life  of  pleasure  and  luxury. 

Roman  Literature. — Before  the  Romans  came  into  contact 
with  the  (jreeks,  they  did  not  have  anything  which  can  pri*- 
jierly  be  called  a  literature.  They  had,  it  is  true,  certain 
crude  verses  and  ballads;  but  it  was  the  Greeks  who  first 
taught  them  how  to  write.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  the  Greek  influence  became  stronj;;, 
that  we  begin  to  find  the  names  of  any  Latin  authors.  The 
first  author,  Androni'cus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  (Jreek 
slave,  wrote  a  Latin  poem  in  imitation  of  Homer.  Then 
came  Nwvius,  v.ho  combined  a  Greek  taste  with  a  Roman 
spirit,  and  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  first  Punic  w^ar;  and 
after  him,  Ennius,  who  taught  Greek  to  the  Romans,  and 
wrote  a  great  poem  on  the  history  of  Rome,  called  the 
"Annals."  The  Greek  influence  is  also  seen  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  greatest  writers  of  Roman  comedy;  and  in 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  the  Greek 
language. 

Roman  Art. — As  the  Romans  were  a  practical  people,  their 
earliest  art  was  shown  in  their  buildings.     From  the  Etrus- 
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eans  they  had  learned  to  use  the  arch  and  to  build  strong  and 
maanve  structures.  But  the  more  refine<l  features  of  vt 
they  obtained  from  the  Greeks.  While  the  Romans  could 
never  hope  to  acquire  the  pure  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
they  were  iiispirwl  with  a  pa.ssion  for  collecting  CJreek  works 
of  art,  ami  for  adorning  their  buildings  with  Greek  ornaments. 
They  imituto<l  the  Greek  models  and  professed  to  admire 
the  Greek  taste;  they  came  to  be,  in  fact,  the  preser\'er8 
of  Greek  art. 


TBB  Qlaoiatob 

M»nneni  and  Morals.— It  is  diflirult  for  us  to  think 
of  a  imtitin  of  warhora  as  a  nation  of  refined  people.  Thu 
brutuliti(<i4  of  war  ieem  Ineonaist^nt  with  the  finer  arts  of 
living.  But  as  the  RoniAiis  obtained  wealth  from  their 
wnr*.  they  affected  the  refinement  of  their  more  cultivated 
i>«  i^hWoum.  Some  men,  like  Scipio  Afrioanus,  looked  with 
favour  upon  the  introduction  of  Greek  ideas  and  mannera; 
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but  others,  like  Cato  the  Censor,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
When  the  Romans  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  earher  tinjes. 
they  came  to  indulge  in  luxuries  and  to  be  lovers  of  pomp 
and  show.  They  loade<l  their  tables  with  rich  sors'ices  of 
plate;  they  ransacked  the  land  and  the  sea  for  delicacies  vith 
which  to  please  thdr  palates.  Roman  culture  was  often 
more  artificial  than  real.  The  survival  of  the  barbnri  ; 
spirit  of  the  Romans  in  the  midst  <»f  their  professed  rt  : 
ment  is  seen  in  their  amusements,  especially  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  in  which  men  were  forced  to  fight  with  wild  Koasts 
and  with  one  another  to  entertain  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  by  their  conquests  the 
Romans  Ijecame  a  great  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  civilizetl 
people,  who  appropriated  and  preser\'ed  many  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  ancient  world.  They  began  to  show  a  genius 
for  political  organization  far  superior  to  that  hitherto  show  n 
by  any  other  nation,  and  to  develop  a  progressive  system  of 
law  based  upon  broader  ideas  of  justice.  But  still  they 
came  to  be  selfish,  ambitious,  and  avaricious,  and  failed  to 
acquire  the  genuine  taste  and  generous  spirit  which  belong 
to  the  highest  type  of  human  culture. 
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CHAPIKU  XXIII 
THK  TIMKS  OK  THK  (iRA(  (  III 

I.       CaTSKS    UK    TlVII.    DlSCONTKVT 

(ii'tuT.il  Drcay  of  PatriotL<(in. —  \\c  hav.  i .  ;  some  of  the 
nunv  'liHt!  It  ~(.,i>  of  tlu*  wafM  aiul  coii.ji.  -i-  uf  Home — in 
the  extension  of  her  authority  over  foreign  lands  and  in 
making  her  a  uorld  power,  in  the  changes  brought  al>out  in 
the  grjvernment,  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of 
n  liut  if  we  l(X)k  a  Utile  deeper  into  Roman 

mn  \  - _  ■■  Mhall  see  that  her  conquests  also  brought  with 
them  many  evils,  which  resulted  in  civil  strife,  and  finally  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  repubUc.  One  great  evil  which  now 
liegan  to  show  itself  was  the  decay  of  patriotism  among  the 
Konwiri  |K'«n»lo.  While  the  wars  may  have  been  looked 
upon  by  some  us  a  means  to  glorify  the  Roman  state,  they 
were  regarded  by  many  as  affording  an  opportunity  to 
appropriate  the  spoils  <if  >  st.     The  men  who  conducted 

these  wars  and  who  r..  (•on<juere<l  land,  were  often 

more  anxious  to  l>enefit  and  enrich  themsolves  than  to  pro- 
mole  the  public  go<Kl,  Those  who  were  intrusted  with 
officitU  duticM  lieramc  more  devoted  to  their  own  interests 
than  to  t!  t»  interrstM  of  the  whole  |>eople. 

ClaM  l)l»  MH.—  We  may  fuul  wmie  s|)ecial  causes  of 

dvil  disctmtent  in  the  wide  separation  lictween  the  different 
classes  of  Roman  society,  each  h^tving  its  own  distinct  in- 
terests.    These  difTercnt  classes  may  l)C  arranged  as  follows: 

(1)  First  and  alwve  all  others  were  the  aristocratic  cla»»f», 
Thew  consisted  of  (a)  the  Benatorial  ordrr-- men  who  kept 
control  of  the  higher  offiees,  who  furnished  the  niemliers  of 
the  senate,  and  who  really  ruled  the  state;   and  (b)  the 
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equestrian  order — men  who  were  called  equites,  or  knighU 
on  account  of  their  great  wealth,  who  formed  the  moneyed 
class,  the  capitali8t«  of  Rome,  and  who  made  their  fortunes 
by  all  sorts  of  speculation,  especially  by  gathering  the  taxes 
in  the  provinces. 

(2)  Next  below  the  aristocratic  classes  came  the  body  of 
poorer  Roman  citizens.  These  comprised  (a)  the  great  moKs 
of  the  city  population — the  poor  artisans  and  paupers,  v  ho 
formed  a  rabble  und  the  materials  of  a  mob,  and  who  lived 
upon  public  charity  and  the  bribes  of  office-seekers,  and  wore 
amused  by  public  shows  given  by  the  state  or  by  rich  citizens ; 
and  (b)  the  poor  country  farmers  living  upon  the  Roman 
domain — the  peasants,  many  of  whom  had  l)een  <leprive<l 
of  their  lands  by  rich  creditors  or  by  the  avaricioiLs  policy 
of  the  government. 

i'i)  Outside  of  the  Roman  domain  were  the  non-citizen 
classes.  These  included  (a)  the  Latin  colonists,  who  were 
settled  upon  conquere<l  lands  in  Italy,  who  had  practically 
no  poUtical  rights,  and  who  were  in  very  much  the  same 
social  condition  as  the  Roman  peasants;  (b)  the  Itaiiau 
allies,  who  had  l)een  sulxlued  by  Rome  in  early  times,  an<l 
had  been  given  none  of  the  rights  of  citizenship;  and  (c) 
the  provinciaLs,  outside  of  Italy,  some  of  them  favouretl 
by  being  left  free  from  taxation,  but  the  mass  of  them 
subject  to  the  Roman  tribute,  and  all  of  them  excluded  from 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

(4)  Finally,  if  we  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Roman 
population,  we  find  the  slaves,  having  none  of  the  riglit«  of 
citizens  or  of  men.  The  house  slaves  were  treate<l  with 
some  consideration;  but  the  field  slaves  were  treate<l 
wretchedly,  chained  in  gangs  by  day  and  confine<l  in  dun- 
geons by  night. 

Economic  Conditions. — Never  was  the  economic  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  more  deplorable  than  it  was  after  the 
period  of  the  great  conquests.  Not  only  had  the  population 
of  Italy  \)een  depleted  by  the  wars,  but  there  were  several 
causes  which  tended  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  distress.     Among  these  were: 

(1)  Tlie  unequal  distribution  of  tcealth. — Rome   had   ac- 
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quired  great  riches  as  the  result  of  her  wars ;  but  this  wealth 
was  appropriated  by  the  moneyed  class — the  speculators  and 
contractors.  The  dcisire  to  make  money  and  to  accumulate 
wealth  became  a  past^ion  among  this  class.  But  the  poorer 
classes  rec«-  -  increase  of  wealth;  so 

that  the  ri.  ng  richer,  and  the  poor 

poorer. 

(2)  The  growth  of  mi yt  ,<  The  public  lands  of  Italy 
passed  into  the  hands  of  ratively  few  landlords. 
The  Urinian  laws,  enactetl  nuiie  than  two  centuries  before 
had  liecome  a  dead  letter;  and  the  small  farms  had 
practically  disappeared.  The  growth  of  large  estates  thus 
r>rr  *  •  '  ne  class  of  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
1 !  f  such  a  system  were  afterwards  pointed  out  by 
Pliny,  who  said  that  it  was  the  largfe  estates  which  ruined 
Italy. 

(3)  The  decay  of  agriculture  and  of  the  peatant  cUu*. — The 
lands  of  Italy  ocjisetl  for  the  most  part  to  be  tilled,  since  the 
large  estalew  ^vt•^•  turne<l  into  cattle  ranches  and  sheep  pas- 
iwree.  The  raising  of  grain  ceased  to  be  profitable,  as  agri< 
cultural  products  could  be  obtained  more  cheaply  from 
FjB^ypt  and  the  provinces.  The  absorption  of  the  small 
firms  and  the  (ht-line  of  agriculture  led  to  the  decay  of  tht 
peasant  chu«<.  The  small  farmers  were  driven  into  the 
array;  and  if  they  returned  from  the  field,  they  flocked  to 
Rome  to  reenforce  the  city  rabble. 

(4)  Tkf  eviU  of  ulave  labour.— The  great  increase  in  the 
n*!'  laves  brotif^ht  into  Italy  from  the  conquere<l  lands 
ri«''  nded  to  degrade  the  condition  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, but  also  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  employ  the  free 
I:ilM»ur«TB.  In  ..  '  '  to  the  loss  of  their  lands  and  the 
uinliliiy  to  n\>'  .tal.  the  common  people  were  thus 
•  ii  I'M  «h1  of  the  value  of  their  labour;  and  hence  they  lost 
M.<    i  i^t   means  of  obtaining  an  honest  living. 

iNilltlcal  Erie. — Tbere  were  aleo  political  reasons  for  the 
(iiscnitcot  which  prevailed  among  the  Roman  people  and 
wiiirli  was  destined  to  break  forth  in  riot  and  revolution. 
Fur  example,  we  may  mention: 

( n   The  KelfUh  rule  oftkt  $«itaU. — The  absorption  of  politi- 
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cal  power  by  the  senate  made  this  body  r  le  for  the 

evils  of  the  state,  so  far  as  these  evils  coui  .  .  niedied  by 
legislation.  But  the  senate  was  a  body  of  oligarchs,  ruling 
the  people  for  its  own  benefit.  Its  policy  seemed  to  be  to 
l)cnefit  the  aristocratic  classes  only,  having  Uttle  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  and 
subjects. 

(2)  The  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  people. — With  the 
growing  power  of  the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  as  \\v 
have  seen,  were  less  and  less  important  jis  organs  of 
legislation.  This  means  that  the  political  right*  which  the 
people  legally  po8ses.se<l  had  little  real  significance.  Their 
elections  were  controlled  by  demagogues  and  influenced  by 
bril)ery;  and  they  could  pa.ss  upon  no  laws  which  wore  not 
8ul>mitted  to  them.  By  thus  being  deprived  of  an  effectivo 
vcMce  in  the  government,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  people  were  practically  disfranchisetl. 

(3)  The  abamlonment  of  the  policy  of  incorporation. — V^v 
know  how  the  early  state  had  l)ecome  strong  by  the  incor- 
poration of  its  subjects.  But  this  policy  hatl  heen  abandone<l 
after  the  introduction  of  the  plebeians.  With  the  conquest 
of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  millions  of  new  subjects  hjul  l)een 
brought  under  the  Roman  authority,  but  not  admitted  to 
the  Roman  state.  The  new  subjects  in  Italy — that  is,  the 
Latin  colonists  and  the  Italian  allies — were  now  desirous  of 
l)eing  admitted  to  i>olitical  rights;  although  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  see  how  their  condition  would  liave  l)een  improve<l 
without  some  radical  reforms  in  the  government. 

(4)  The  oppression  of  the  provinces. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  were  especially  the  victims  of  Roman  misrule. 
On  account  of  the  wretche<l  system  of  taxation  the  pro- 
vincials held  their  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  The  property  that  was  left  by  the  tax-gatherer 
was  often  sei2e<l  by  the  governor  of  the  province  to  add  to 
his  spoils  of  office.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  hear  of  the 
governor  being  calletl  to  account  for  his  acts  of  oppression. 

From  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  in  the  Roman  state  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  prevailing  discontent  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  revolt  against  the  existing  government.     The  people, 
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aft«r  a  time,  became  divided  into  two  principal  parties:  the 
instorratic  party  (optima'ten),  or  those  who  supported  the 
!>'li<  V  of  the  senate;  and  the  popular  partv  (populates),  or 
t [»..>,  xvho  soncht  to  bring  al>out  reform.  The  conflicts 
''•  •lis  resulted  in  revolution,  in  civil  ware, 

•"'  '"-throw  of  the  republic. 


ri 


to 
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IHK  itKKouiia  OK  TiBKRius  Gracchus 

r  of  liheriuM  Graechun.— The  first  serious  attempt 
the  existing  evils  was  made  by  Tibe'rius  Sem- 


proniu^  •  of  two 

it  their  fellow-citi 

^ - i.MTi  Conu'       *'      ' 

of  the  groat  Soipio  Africanus.     Tilieritm  \\ 

hsul  served  in  the  Spanish  army  \v  i  imUanuB,  the 
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distiiiguishwi  Roman  who  conquered  Carthage  and  Numan- 
tia.  It  is  said  that  when  TiLK>riu.s  (iracchus  pansed  through 
Etruria,  on  his  way  to  and  from  Spain,  he  was  shocked  to 
see  the  fertile  fields  cultivated  by  gangs  of  slaves,  while 
thousands  of  free  citizens  were  Uving  in  idleness  and  poverty. 
He  was  a  man  of  refined  nature  and  a  deep  sense  of  justice, 
and  he  (lotrrmiiicd  to  <1()  wliiit  lie  (MtuM  (o  r<'iu«Ml\  tlifse 
evils. 

His  Aicrariaii  i^i\v«».-~  i  lofiius  t  uaccnus  w  as  t'lcctcu  t  riimm* 
and  l)egan  Ills  work  of  reform  in  133  b.  r.  He  belicve<l  that 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Roman  people  was  due  cliiefly 
to  the  unequal  division  of  the  pubhc  land,  and  especially  to 
the  failure  to  enforce  the  Licinian  laws.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  revive  these  laws ;  to  limit  the  holding  of  public  land 
to  five  hundred  iugera  (about  three  hundreil  acres)  for  each 
person;  to  pay  the  present  holders  for  any  improvements 
they  had  made;  and  then  to  rent  the  land  thus  taken  up  to 
the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  This  .seeme<l  fair  enough;  for 
the  state  was  the  real  owner  of  the  public  land,  and  could  do 
what  it  wishetl  with  its  own.  Hut  the  rich  landlordN,  who 
ha<l  held  possession  of  this  land  for  so  many  years,  looketl 
upon  the  measure  as  the  same  thing  as  taking  away  their  own 
pro|)erty;  and  there  immediately  arose  a  fierce  conflict 
l)et\,  eon  the  old  senatorial  party  and  the  followers  of  Tiberius 

His  Illegal  Action. — Tiberius  determined  to  pass  his  law  in 
the  assembly,  without  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  determined  that  the 
law  should  not  be  passed.  Accordingly,  the  senators  induced 
one  of  the  tribunes,  whose  name  was  .M.  OctaVius,  to  put  his 
"veto"  upon  the  passage  of  the  law.  This  act  of  Octavius 
was  entirely  legal,  for  he  did  what  the  law  gave  him  the  right 
to  do.  Tiberius,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  outdo  his 
opponent,  had  recourse  to  a  high-handed  measure.  Instead 
of  waiting  a  year  for  the  election  of  new  tribunes  who  might 
be  devoted  to  the  people's  cause,  he  called  upon  the  people 
to  deprive  Octavius  of  his  office.  This  was  an  illegal  act, 
because  there  was  no  law  which  authorized  such  a  pro< .  ■ 
ing.  But  the  people  did  as  Til>erius  desired,  and  Octa 
was  deposed.     The  law  of  Tiljerius  was  then  passed  in  the 
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amcmbly  of  the  tribce,  ami  three  com missi oners  were  chonen 
to  <-;irr\   it  iiif(»  cffwt. 

Fall  of  Tibcriuii  Grac^w. — The  law  of  Tiberius  and  the 
nu«fli<Ki  which  \w  had  used  to  pasw  it  increased  the  bitter- 
ness l>etween  the  aristocratic  party  and  the  popular  party. 
Contrary  to  law  Tilierius  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
ri-r'  The  day  tippoin tod  for  the  election  came.     Two 

tn  il ready  vot oil  for  the  reelection  of  Til)erius,  when 

a  band  of  senators  ap|x»aro<i  in  the  Forum,  headed  by  Scipio 
X.'usiVa.  armed  with  stickti  and  clubs;  and  in  the  riot  which 
eu.suoij  Til.<>nus  Gracchus  and  three  hundred  of  his  followers 
won'  shiin.  This  was  the  first  blotxl  shed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome.  The  kiUing  of  a  tribune  by  the  senators  was  as 
much  an  illegal  act  as  was  the  deposition  of  Octa>iu8.  Both 
parties  had  disregarded  the  law,  and  the  revolution  was 
I  cgun. 

III.    The  Reforms  or  Gaius  Gracchus 

The  Rise  of  Galus  Gmcchus. — After  the  death  of  Tiberius, 

Ills  law  W2ts  f«»r  a  time  carried  into  execution.  The  commis- 
snMKTs  pn»oee<le<l  with  their  work  of  redividing  the  land. 
But  the  jK'«>i)le  were  for  a  time  without  a  real  leader.  The 
cause  of  rcf<»rm  was  then  taken  up  by  (iaius  (Jracchus,  the 
Krothor  of  Tilierius,  and  the  conflict  was  renewed,  (iaius 
wji  's  an  abler  man  than  Til>eri us.     Xo  more 

KJrn  r,  he  was  yet  a  broader  statcHman  and 

took  a  wider  view  of  the  situation.  He  did  not  confine  his 
attention  simply  to  relieving  the  poor  citizens.  He  l)elieve<l 
that  to  renrue  Home  from  her  troubles,  it  wa<  necessary  to 
wr  vhose  selfish  and  avaricioiLM 

IMil  ;Mos.     He  also  lielieved  that 

the  Latins  and  the  Italians  should  lie  protected,  as  well  as 
the  p<K)r  Roman  citisens. 

lib  Kttnrtm  to  nenefH  lli^  P»oyl*» — When  Gaius  Gracchus 
•  >f'  II.  c.)  his  influence  for  a 

tniii  ..._  .. ..  ,        — I.  .,icnt  and  persuasive,  and 

practically  had  the  control  of  the  governineot.  From  his 
\!ir  hose  which  were  the  most  impor- 

tai  >H  general  policy.     Fintofall,  he 
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tried  to  help  the  people  by  a  law  which  was  really  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  his  measures.  This  was  his  famous  "corn 
law."  It  was  intended  to  benefit  the  poor  population  in  the 
city,  which  was  at  that  time  troublesome  and  not  ca«y  to 
control.  The  law  provided  that  any  Roman  citizen  could 
receive  grain  from  the  public  storehouses  for  a  certain  price 
less  than  its  cost.  GaiiLs  may  not  have  known  what  evil 
effect  this  law  was  destined  to  produce.  Hut  it  insure<l  his 
p;>pularity  with  the  lower  classes.  He  then  reneue<l  the 
a.'!;rarian  laws  of  his  brother;  and  also  providcnl  for  sending 
out  colonies  of  poor  citizens  into  different  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  into  the  provinces. 

His  Effort  to  Weaken  the  Senate. — But  Gains  l)elieve<l 
that  such  measures  as  tlie«e  would  afford  only  temporary 
relief,  as  long  as  the  senate  retained  its  great  power.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  overthrow  the  senate.  But  it  was 
poKsible  to  take  from  it  some  of  the  powers  which  it  pos- 
sessed. From  the  senators  had  hitherto  been  selected  the 
jurors  (iu'dices)  before  whom  were  tried  cases  of  extortion 
and  other  crimes.  By  a  law,  Gaius  took  away  from  the  senate 
this  right  to  furnish  jurors  in  criminal  cases,  and  gave  it  to 
the  equites,  that  is,  the  wealthy  class  outside  of  the  senate. 
This  gave  to  the  equites  a  more  important  political  position, 
and  drew  them  over  to  the  support  of  Gaius,  and  thus  tended 
to  split  the  aristocratic  classes  in  two.  The  senate  was  thus 
deprive<l  not  only  of  its  right  to  furnish  jurors,  but  also  of 
the  support  of  the  wealthy  men  who  had  previoasly  Ijeen 
friendly  to  it.  This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  popular 
party;  and  Gaius  l(M)ke<i  forwards  to  another  victory. 

His  Effort  to  Enfranchise  the  Italians. — When  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  tribunate,  Gaius  Grat-chus  came  forw  ards  with 
his  grand  scheme  of  extending  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
people  of  Italy.  This  was  the  wisest  of  all  his  measures,  but 
the  one  which  cost  him  his  popularity  and  influence.  It 
aroased  the  jealousy  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  did  not  wish 
to  share  their  rights  with  foreigners.  The  senators  took 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Gaius,  and  now  posed  as 
the  friends  of  the  people.  They  induced  one  of  the  tribunes, 
by  the  name  of  Drusus,  to  play  the  part  of  a  demagogue. 
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l>ru.HU8  propoRcti  to  found  twelve  new  colonies  at  once,  each 
with  three  thoiutand  Roman  citizenH,  and  thus  to  put  all  the 
reforms  of  (]aiiu<  (JracchiLs  into  the  shade.  The  people  were 
•leccivwl  by  this  stratagem,  and  the  attempt  of  Gaius  to 
rnfrnnrhisc  the   Italians  was  defeated. 

Hh  Failure  and  Death. — Gaius  did  not  succeed,  as  he  de- 
sinvi.  in  l)eing  elected  tribune  for  the  third  time.  A  great 
part  of  the  people  soon  abandonc<l  him,  and  the  iu^ocndency 
of  tlio  senate  was  again  reBtore<l.  It  wa^  not  long  l>efore  a 
ncA  law  was  paiwcd  which  prevente<l  any  further  distribution 
of  the  public  land  (lex  Thoria).  Gaius  failed  to  bring  about 
»i         *  I;  but  he  may  l>e  regarde<l  as 

li  iigs  which  remaino<l  after  his 

-I'Mt'i:  (I)  the  elevation  of  the  eiiuestrian  order;  (2)  the 
otahlishment  of  the  Roman  poor  law,  or  the  system  of 
erain  largeKses;  and  (3)  the  extension  of  the  colonial  system 
to  tlu'  proviiu'ps.  He  lo«t  his  life  in  a  tumult  in  which  three 
th(MLsan«l    nti/cns    were   slain    (121    B.  c). 

Thus  in  a  similar  way  perished  the  two  Gracchi,  who  had 

•a''  '  *     -      lie  the  Roman  people  from  the  evils  of  a 

•  nt.     Tlieir  efforts  at   agrarian  reform  <lid 

iioi  prtMluce  any  lasting  cfTort ;  but  they  pointe<l  out  the 
.1  "i.'iTH  of  the  state,  and  drew  the  issues  up<m  which  their 
soni  continued  the  conflict.  Their  career  fonns  the 
tir^i  phujic  in  the  great  civil  conflict  at  Rome. 

8YNOPSI.S  R)R  RKVIKW 

I  (  w  >y*  or  Civil.  UnMiixTKHT.  <J««in«nil  Din-av  of  PutrioUiiin. — 
(  In-"  l>i>titictionii  — Kconoinic  ('oiMliti«iii<t.      i'oliticHl  KviU. 

il.  Tur.  UiiiiHM*  or  Tinrjiii  M  (iHArtiirii.  <'linmctrr  of  Tiberiaii 
(finrrliitM  iiiit  Airrmriaii  Iwiwn.  liin  lllegml  Artioii.  Kail  of 'nberios 
(Jrarrhutt. 

III.  Tlir  Hr.ioHM^  t.»  Cam  «  CittK  iira.— Hie  Uii*  of  (inillM  Cimc- 
rhu».   -Hidrffor'  -IIIn  KITort  to  U'«»«k«»M  the 

HriMtr  —  liin    Kr  i  <>    Ita  iauii.  — IIU    Kailurt,'*  and 

Death. 


CHAFFER  XXIV 
THK  TIMF:.s  of  MARirs  AND  SULLA 

1.        IhK    Klr?h    OK    MaKIUS 

The  Rule  of  the  Restoration. — The  Gracchi  had  failed. 
The  senate  and  the  aristocracy  were  too  strongly  intrenched 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  tribunes,  eventhough  supported  by 
the  popular  assembly.  Hence  with  the  death  of  these 
reformers  the  senate  was  restored  to  its  previous  position  as 
the  chief  ruling  body  of  the  state.  The  government  became 
more  corrupt  than  ever  before.  The  senators  ruled  to  enrich 
themselves,  while  the  real  interests  of  the  people  were  for- 
gotten. On  the  other  hand,  the  people  had  no  capable  leaders, 
and  their  cause  for  a  time  seeme<l  lost.  It  is  true  that  the 
people  had  learned  something  from  the  revolutionary  at- 
tempts of  the  Gracchi.  They  had  learned  that  they  could 
pa.ss  laws,  even  without  the  approval  of  the  senate;  and  that 
they  could  obstruct,  if  they  could  not  overthrow,  the  policy 
of  the  nobles.  The  next  issues  Ixjtween  the  people  and  the 
aristocracy  were  upon  questions  not  of  domestic,  but  of 
foreign  policy.  But  unfortunately,  when  fjuestions  of  war 
became  mixe<i  up  with  (juestions  of  poUtics,  it  came  to  pass 
that  both  parties  were  led  to  seek  the  support  of  the  army. 

The  War  with  Jugurtha  (111-105  b.  r,). — It  was  a  border 
war  in  Africa  that  gave  the  people  their  first  opportunity  to 
interfere  %vith  the  foreign  policy  of  the  senat*.  The  kingdom 
of  Numidia  was  an  ally  of  Rome.  It  was  now  disturbed  by 
the  attempt  of  a  usurper,  named  Jugur'tha,  to  get  control 
of  the  kingdom.  The  senators  undertook  to  settle  this 
question;  but  they  were  evidently  more  influenced  by 
Jugurtha's  gold  than  by  any  sen.se  of  justice.  Jugurtha 
lK)Ught  the  Roman  commissioners  sent  to  Africa  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  afifairs.  He  then  bought  the  consul  sent 
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by  the  •M»nat<»  to  cnndurt  the  war  agaiiiKt  him:  and  when  he 
^^ .  to  Rome  to  testify  apaitjst  the  ns, 

Ik. lino  to  veto  the  prortfiling.      i  ,,        on 

of  the  people  Ijecame  ro  great  that  the  senate  waa  forced  to 
mm"  ■   -  '.  r,  the  consul  CircirUis  MeteKliLs,  to 

roi  .a.     But  lis  the  people  became  con- 

iicious  of  their  power,  they  determine*!  to  join  issue  with  the 
senate  upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  commander,  Metel- 
lus  >.a«  an  aristocrat :  and  v.hen  his  term  of  office  had 
o\pir«*«i  t}|. 
Ma'riu>.  :i  i: 
was  assigned  to  the  com- 

ninnri:  !ir  ■-■' '■■''*ato«l 

.Im::  jr'lia  him 

ni  rli;iilis  to  k«*iit<-,  and 
becaiiu-  tin-  i"  ••  wl  i-  '> 
hero. 

War  \\  II II  <  ii«'  *  iiiiitn 
and  Trutoiic^  ill.'MOl 
H.  <  I  Italy  w:i.s  iu»\. 
thn-atened  hy  u  bar- 
barian invasion,  which 
cuV  ■  the  ter- 

rii'  on    t  he 

(iaulH  htui  invailed  Italy 
and  des  t  roy ed  Home. 
The  present  invaders 
were  the  Cimbri  and 
TculonoH,  from  thr 
borders  of  (Germany.    These  fieree  peoi^e  had  pushed  down 

int' '—   '  ••  '  !  had  overrun  the  new  prm-ince  of 

N  l  12»  B,  r).     Already  the  Itoman 

a-  -•  battle,  at  Arausio  (107 

li.      ,.  said  to  have  perisheil. 

The  people  were  inclined  to  believe  that  these  misfortunes 
u*  '  *o  aristocratic  mismanagement;  and  hence  they 
!i  Marius  to  save  Home  from  the  impending 
-III  u«  ;  M  i.H  was  repeale<lly  electe<l  to  the  consulship, 
aiil     a-  f  < ;  •    "  ''ommand  "f  •'>''  -irfnv  until  he  had  de- 
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Rtroyed  the  barbarianR.  He  gained  one  great  \i.  iiM\  i.m-i 
the  Teutones  at  Aqua»  Sextiw  in  Bouthern  Gaul  (102  b.  c); 
and  another  over  the  Cimhri  at  Vercellap  in  northern  Italy 
(101  B.  c).  Marius  was  now  Halutc<l  as  the  "saviour  of 
Rome,"  and  received  a  magnificent  triumph. 

Martus  and  the  Popular  Party. — On  account  of  hi.s  hum  hie 
origin  Murius  was  by  nature  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  people.  During  his  miUtary  career,  he  had  already 
broken  down  the  class  distinctions  in  the  army,  and  had 
placed  the  nch  and  the  poor,  the  Romans  and  the  Italians, 

side  by  side  in  the  ranks. 
The  popular  leaders  now 
sought  the  support  of 
his  great  name  and  his 
miUtary  prestige  in  their 
war  againHt  the  senate. 
The  chief  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  since  the 
death  of  the  Gracchi, 
were  Saturni'nus  and 
Glaucia  —  men  of  no 
great  political  ability. 
Marius  now  joined  these 
leaders,  and  w&s  again 
electe<l  to  the  consulship 
— the  sixth  time  he  hmi 
held  that  office.  Sat- 
urninus  was  electeti  tri- 
b  u  n  e  and  proposed  a 
new  set  of  laws:  (1)  to 
reduce  the  price  of  grain;  (2)  to  distribute  the  land  in 
Transalpine  Gaul  among  the  poor  citizens  and  the  ItaUans; 
and  (3)  to  open  colonies  in  the  provinces  for  the  veterans  of 
Marius.  These  laws  were  passed  in  spite  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  senate;  and  the  cause  of  the  people  for  the 
moment  seemed  victorious.  Saturninus  then  proposed  hi.s 
own  reelection  as  tribune,  and  attempted  to  overawe  the 
assembly  by  an  armed  force.  A  riot  followed ;  and  the  senate 
called  upon  Marius,  as  consul,  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
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and  save  the  republic.  He  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  in  the 
cnsuiti^  rotiHirt  his  colleagues  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  were 
killeil.  Man  lis  himsdf  showed  no  capacity  as  a  party 
leader.  He  fell  into  disrepute  and  retired  from  Rome.  The 
senate  again  a.*;-  '  *'ie  reins  of  government;  and  this  first 
attempt  to  supi  j )eople*8  cause  by  the  aid  of  a  military 

commander  proved  a  failure. 

II      The  Rivalrv  or  Marius  and  Sulla 

The  Soeial  War,  and  the  Incorporation  of  Italy  (90-S8 
B.  c.). — For  a  brief  time  after  the  retirement  of  Marius,  the 
politics  of  the  capital  were  overshadowed  by  a  new  danger, 
V.  hich  threatenetl  the  very  existence  of  the  Roman  state. 
This  wa.s  the  revolt  of  the  Italian  allies.  The  Italians  had 
long  been  clamouring  for  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Their 
cause  was  first  e^j)ous»•«l  by  a  well-meaning  but  impracticable 
man,  the  tribune  M.  Liviiw  Drusus  (the  son  of  the  Drusus 
who  ha<l  «»p])«»so<l  (laius  (iracchus).  But  the  failure  of 
I)rusu.«<  to  aeroinplisli  anything  in  their  favour  drove  them 
into  o|>cn  war.  This  war  of  the  allies  (»ocii)  is  known  as  the 
''Social  war."  Its  purpose  wjis  to  found  a  new  Italian  state, 
"Itttlipa,"  with   its   capital   at    C  '     u\.     The  parties  at 

Rome  re:i.He<l  from  their  <[uarn  i  i  utiited  to  preserve 

the  republic.  Even  .Marius  returned  to  serve  as  a  legate  in 
the  Roman  army.  A  hundred  thousand  men  took  the  field 
against  an  eriual  numl)er  raised  by  the  allies.  In  the  first 
year  the  war  was  unfavourable  to  Rome.  In  the  second 
year  (89  h.  «•.)  new  preparations  were  ma<le  and  new  com> 
mandeni  were  appointed.  Marius,  on  account  of  his  age, 
was  not  continued  in  his  eommand;  while  L.  Corndius 
Sulla,  who  was  onoe  a  subordinate  of  Marius,  was  made 
chf  mder  in  CampMiia.    The  greftt  crc<iit  of  bring- 

ing '.  ..  .;r  to  a  close  was  due  to  Sulla  and  another  com- 
mander named  Pompelus  Strabo.  The  first  Italian  capital, 
Co-  was  taken  by  Pompeiui;  and  the  secood  eapilal, 

lio  was  eapturMf  by  Sulla  (88  b.  c).     The  Social 

war  was  thus  ended;  but  it  had  l)een  a  great  affliction  to 
Itn1>        I'  is  roughly  estimated  that  thrM  hundred  thou- 
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sand  men,  RomanR  ami    ItaUaa««.  ''^^^    Midr  lives  in   this 
struggle. 

Although  Rome  v.as  vi  in  iUc  field,  the  Italians 

obtained  what  they  had  K-d  l)efore  the  war  began, 

that  is,  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  The  Romans  grant- 
ed the  franchise  (1)  to  all  Latins  and  Italians  who  had 
remainwl  loyal  during  the  war  (lex  lulia,  90  h.  c);  ami  (2) 
to  every  Italian  who  should  Ik;  cnrolle<l  by  the  prietor  \ 
sixty  days  of  the  passage  of  the  law  (lex  Plautia  Puj 
89  B.  c).  Every  person  to  whom  these  provisions  applied 
was  nov;  a  Roman  citizen.  The  policy 
of  incorporation,  \.hich  had  Ix'cn  dis- 
continued for  so  long  a  time,  was  thas 
revived.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  was 
joined  to  the  agar  Romanus;  and  Italy 
and  Rome  became  practically  one  na- 
tion. 

The  Elevation  of  Sulla. — One  import- 
;int  result  of  the  Social  war  was  to  bring 
^uUa  into  prominence,  and  thus  to  give 
to  the  aristocratic  party  a  military 
leader — a  leader  perhaps  quite  ecjual  to 
Marius  as  a  soldier,  and  far  sui^erior  to 
ium  as  a  politician.  War  was  not  a 
new  occupation  for  Sulla.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  Jugurtha,  he  had  8er\ed  as 
a  lieutenant  of  Marius.  In  the  Cimbric 
war  he  had  displayed  great  courage  and 
ability.  And  now  he  had  become  the 
most  conspicuous  commander  in  the  Italian  war.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  brilliant  exploits,  he  was  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship. The  senate  also  recognized  him  as  the  ablest  general 
of  the  time,  when  it  now  appointed  him  to  conduct  a  war 
in  the  East  against  the  great  enemy  of  Rome,  Mithrida'tes, 
king  of  Pontus,  who  was  now  encroaching  upon  the  Roman 
territory  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

Attempt  of  Marius  to  displace  Sulla ;  the  Sulpician  Laws. — 
Marius  had  watched  with  envy  the  growing  fame  of  Sulla 
during  and  after  the  Social  v.  ar.    His  whole  nature  v  as  now 
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inflamed  with  re>'enge  and  the  desire  to  displace  and  destroy 
his  hatred  rival.  To  regain  his  influence  with  the  people,  he 
reentered  poHtics,  and  joined  himself  to  the  popular  leader, 
the  tribune  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus.  Sulla  had  scarcely  left 
Rome,  wli'  s  and  Sulpicius  enibodie<i  their  scheme  in 

the   so-cai  -  ilpician    laws."     Resides    some    measures 

intended  to  humour  the  people  and  to  weaken  the  senate, 
these  la*  s  contained  a  provision  giving  to  Marius  instead  of 
Sulla  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  This  last  law 
re\'erse«l  the  (Ichtoo  of  the  senate  which  ha<l  already  given 
the  command  to  Sulla.  The  Sulpician  laws  thus  made  a  direct 
issue  between  the  people  and  the  senate;  and  this  political 
is.«uo  l>o<vimo  :\\no  a  pet  '  '  ^T     '  is  and  Sulla. 

Tlu' l:i\\s  \  »if  piwscHl  w  (Hlinf^;  and 

two  nu-sst'iimr-s  were  sent  to  Sulla  with  the  order  that  he 
turn  ov»-r  hi>  <-oiiimand  to  Marius. 

Sulla's  Occupation  of  Rome  and  l>«>|Kirture  for  the  Katit. — 
Si"  'ft  Italy.      !!  -jhhI 

«ii  apjK-aUil  to  _  lour 

and  authority  oi  their  commander.  They  res|>on(lc<l  to  his 
appeal,  and  Sulla  at  the  head  of  his  triwps  marched  to  Rome. 
For  the  first  time  the  Roman  legions  fought  in  the  streets 
«»f  the  capital,  and  a  Jiui-stion  of  {M>litics  was  settled  by  the 
army.  Mariim  and  Sulpicius  were  driven  from  the  city, 
and  Sulla  for  the  time  was  supreme.  He  called  together  the 
senate,  and  cnuse<l  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to  be 
d<'«-lrinf|  i.url;i\  h.  He  then  annulle<l  the  laws  passed  by 
S  "^enate  the  power  hereafter  to  approve 

*'^      ,  ;Ljre  they  should  l)C  submitted  to  the 

I»«M>|>Iiv  \\  itli  the  army  at  his  back  Sulla  could  do  what  he 
l>loa>*<d       When  ho  lm«l  plac«»<l  the  go>'ernii  '>   in 

the  lijirxls  of  the  wnate,  as  lie  tlunight,  he  1«  the 

purpose  rif  conducting  the  war  against  Mithri<i  the 

The  MarlMi  Miiwrw;  Ctama's  Despotic  Rule.  -During 
the  al'  '        la  Rome  pawed  through  a  rei;  ror. 

The  |.'  .  now  under  the  leadership  of  i  ■  iius 

(*inna  to  regain  control  of  the  government.     Hut  in 

'■"  "'■  Uot,  in  which  ten  thousand  cittxens  are  said  to 
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have  lout  their  liveB,  Cinna  wa«  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  city.  Cinna  then,  following  the  example  of  hi«  enemy 
Sulla,  appealed  to  the  army  for  support.  At  the  same  time 
Marius,  who  had  fled  to  Africa,  returned  \\ith  a  bo<iy  of 
Numidian  cavalry.  Uniting  their  forces,  Marius  and  Cinna 
marched  to  Rome  and  took  jx^session  of  the  city.  Then 
began  that  scene  of  carnage  which  is  known  as  the  "Marian 
massacres,"  in  which  the  enemies  of  Mariu.s  were  everyw  here 
cut  down  without  mercy.  The  man  who  had  once  l^een 
saluted  as  the  "saviour  of  Rome"  forever  blackened  his 
name  by  the  most  revolting  deeds  of  a  despot.  This  spasm 
of  .slaughter  lasted  for  five  days.  Marius  and  Cinna  then 
<le<'hirwi  themselves  to  be  consuls.  But  Marius  held  this, 
his  seventh  consulship,  only  a  brief  time,  when  he  died — the 
''horror  of  Rome."  CSnna  continued  to  rule  with  absolute 
power.  He  deohired  himself  consul  each  year,  and  nametl 
his  own  colleague.  His  incapacity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  three  years  of  his  supremacy  he  did  nothing 
to  strengthen  the  people's  cause,  of  which  he  professed  to 
be  the  leader.  At  last  hearing  that  Sulla  was  about  to 
return  from  the  F^ast,  he  led  an  army  to  prevent  his  landing 
in  Italy;   but  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers. 

III.     The  Triumph  and  Dictatorship  of  Sulla 

Sulla  and  the  First  Mlthrldatlc  War  (88-84  b.  r.).— While 
Rome  wa.s  thus  suffering  from  the  massacres  of  Marius  and 
the  despotic  rule  of  Cinna,  Sulla  was  gathering  fresh  glories 
in  the  East.  When  he  landed  in  Greece  he  found  the  eastern 
provinces  in  a  wretched  state.  Mithridates,  the  king  of 
Pontus,  had  extended  his  power  over  a  large  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  had  overrun  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  He 
had  induced  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  Roman  power,  to  revolt  and  join  his 
cause.  He  had  massacred  over  eighty  thousand  Italians 
living  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  had  also  sent  his  armies 
into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  many  of  the  cities  there, 
including  Athens,  had  declared  in  his  favour.  The  Roman 
power  in  the  East  seemed  well-nigh   broken.     It   was   at 
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this  time  that  Sulla  8howe<l  hin  greatest  ability  as  a  soldier. 

If •   '         '  ick  the  artnieR  of  Mithridates,  beneged  Athenfl  and 

n  He  (Icwtntv- 

«xi  :in  army  at  ChaTotjea 

(H6  B.  (\)  and  another  at 

Orchomeniis   (85  b.   c). 

\\<  "    ir  ye&m  he  re- 

ertt  I    the    Konian 

power,   and  compelled 

Mi*    -  '  •       'n  sign    a  Cow  of  Axioifa 

In  ice.       He 

then  1  find    his  own  party  overthrown 

and  hi;.- 

Sulla*s  War  wHh  the  Marian  Party.— Sulla  landed  in  Italy 
(H.3  B.  c.)  with  a  victonous  army  of  forty  thoiLsand  men. 
He  had  restore*!  the  |x>wer  of  Rome  against  her  enemies 
ahroa<i:  he  now  set  to  work  to  restore  her  authority  against 
her  eiieniies  at  home.  He  looked  upon  the  popular 
party  .is  a  re\'olutionary  faction,  ruling  with  no  sanction  of 
law  or  Its  Iea<lerM  since  the  death  of  Tinna  were 

Cn.  r.i.  '  :irl>o,  the  younger  Murius,  and  Q.  Sertorius. 

The  landing  of  Sulla  in  Italy  without  disbanding  his  army 
was  the  signal  for  civil  war.  Southern  Italy  declared  in 
his  favour,  and  many  prominent  men  looked  to  him  as  the 
deliverer  of  Rome.  The  choicest  of  his  new  allies  was  the 
son  of  Pompeius  Stral>o,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
but  whose  future  fame,  as  Pompey  the  Cireat,  was  destined 
to  equal  that  of  Sulla  himself.  Sulla  marche<l  to  Campania 
and  routed  the  forces  of  one  consul,  while  troops  of  the 
other  consul  dcserte<l  to  him  in  a  Ixidy.  He  then  attacked 
the  young  Marius  in  I^itium,  defeated  him,  and  shut  him 
up  in  the  town  of  I'ra>neste.  Northern  Italy  was  at  the  same 
time  held  in  ctii    '  *   '>|)erate  battle  was  fought 

at  Clusium,  in  r  lla  and  Pompey  defeated 

the  army  of  Carbo.  At  iaat  an  army  of  Samnites  which  ha<l 
joinetl  the  Marian  cause  waa  cut  to  pieces  at  the  Colli ne 
gate  under  the  very  waUt  of  Rome.  Bulla  ahoired  what 
might  be  expected  of  him  when  he  ordered  nx  thouMUMi 
Saiiuiite  priaonen  to  be  maasacred  in  cold  blood. 
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The  Sullan  Proscriptions. — With  Italy  at  his  feet  and  a 
victorious  army  at  his  back,  SuHa,  the  champion  of  the 
senate,  was  now  the  supreme  ruler  of  Home.  liefore  enter- 
ing upon  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  government,  he 
determined  first  of  all  to  complete  the  work  of  destroying 
his  enemies.  It  Ls  sometimes  said  thiit  Sulla  was  not  a 
man  of  vindictive  nature.  Let  us  see  what  he  did.  He 
first  outlawwi  all  civil  and  military  officers  \.ho  had  taken 
part  in  the  revolution  against  him,  and  olTcre<l  a  reward  of 
two  talents  (alK)ut  $2,5(X))  to  the  murderer  of  any  of  these 
men.  He  then  po8te<l  a  list  {proscriptio)  containing  the 
names  of  those  citizens  whom  he  wished  to  have  killed. 
He  placed  eighty  names  on  the  first  list,  two  hundre<l  and 
twenty  more  on  the  second,  as  many  more  on  the  third, 
and  so  on  until  nearly  five  thousand  citizens  had  l)een  put 
to  death  in  Home.  If  the  proscription.^  of  Sulla  were  not 
inspiretl  by  the  mml  fur}'  of  revenge  which  led  to  the  .Muriaii 
massacres,  they  were  yet  prompted  by  the  cool  and  merci- 
less policy  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Sullan  Constitution. — When  Sulla  had  destroyed  his 
enemies,  not  only  in  Home  but  throughout  Italy,  he  turne<l 
to  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  government  in  the  interests 
of  the  senate  and  aristocracy.  Not  relying  upon  the  tri- 
bune's power  which  had  l)een  use<l  by  the  Gracchi,  nor 
upon  the  consular  power  which  Marius  had  repeatedly  held, 
he  had  himself  apiwint^'d  "perpetual  dictator."  This  made 
him  the  alwolute  ruler  of  the  state.  .\s  a  support  to  his 
power  he  plantetl  his  veterans  in  military  colonies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy,  where  they  could  lx»  called  upon  in  case 
of  emergency.  He  then  proceeded  to  frame  his  new  consti- 
tution, the  most  important  provisions  of  which  were  the 
following: 

(1)  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  previous  position  as  the 
cliief  ruling  body  of  the  state,  granting  to  it  the  right  to 
initiate  all  legislation;  and  he  united  the  senatorial  and 
equestrian  orders  by  appointing  many  equites  to  the  senate. 

(2)  He  weakene<l  the  power  of  the  people  by  taking  away 
from  the  comitia  trihuta  the  power  of  making  laws,  trans- 
ferring this   power  to  the  comitia  cerUuriata,  which   was 
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<M>ntrolle<l  by  wealth,  but  which  could  not  pam  any  law 

ithout  the  pre\'ioua  approval  of  the  senate. 

(3)   He    retluced    the  power  of  the  tribune  to  the  mere 

ri)»ht  of  *■  '  or  the  protection  of  a  citizen  from 

otficial    in.  ukling   the    tril)une    from    propoHing 

lawn,  and  providing  that  no  tribune  could  afterwards  be 

'     *    '  •       ■  •    curule  office. 

acted   the   old   law   of  succession   to   office, 
t-son  could  hold  the  same  office  a  second  time 
„   ,;..i.'d  of  ten  years. 

(5)  He  restricted  the  power  of  the  consul  to  matters  of 
civil  a'  >  that  no  consul  could  command  the 

army  :ion  of  his  term. 

(0)   He  '  i  a  system  of  jx^rmanent  criminal  courts 

{innrnlinnt.  ,,..,^imr),  and  restoretl  the  jurj'  list  to  the 
8«'nat«'.  :i.s  it  had  l>een  liefore  the  days  of  the  (Jracchi. 

!  V  of  Sulla's  leginlation  wa.H  to  annul 

all  ;••«  which  hml  grown  out  of  the  revi>- 

lutionary  attempts  of  the  popular  party  and  its  leaders, 
and  thus  to  reestablish  the  government  upon  its  old  aristo- 
cratic basis. 

.\fter  a  rrign  of  three  yean*  Sulla  resignotl  his  office  as 
dictator.  He  retired  to  his  country  home  on  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  died  in  a  few  months,  before  he  could  know  of 
tlic  fate  of  his  constitution.  Upon  hiH  ntonument  w«« 
inHcriltcd  the  words:  "No  friend  ever  did  him  a  kindneas, 
and  no  enemy  a  wrong,  without  lieing  fully  repaid." 
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CHAPrER  XXV 

THE  TIMKS  OF  POMPEY  AND  CJBSAR 

1.       Till      Hl>i     UK    i'nMi'ja     AM)    ('KA88U8 

Th^  Drift  of  Roman  Politlc«. — From  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  poHticul  conflictH  going  on  at  Rome  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Gracchi,  we  might  infer  that  no  important 
result*  had  lx»en  accomplisheil.  The  constitution  of  Sulla 
was  evidently  intendeil  to  put  the  government  bjick  where 
it  was  before  the  revolution  l^egan.  The  efforts  of  the 
people  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  aristoc- 
racy seem  to  have  come  to  nothing.  The  chiefs  of  the 
popular  party  had  Shown  no  great  capacity  for  leadership, 
and  had  often  degenerated  into  mere  demagogues.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  discouragement*,  there  were  two  facts 
which  8eeme<l  to  show  the  drift  of  Roman  politics.  In  the 
first  place,  there  had  l)een  a  growing  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  one-man  power.  This  is  shown  in  the  tribunate 
of  the  Oracchi,  in  the  successive  consulships  of  Marius,  in 
the  absolute  rule  of  (Hnna,  and  in  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla. 
In  other  words,  the  Roman  state  was  <lrifting  towards 
monarchy.  In  the  second  place,  the  determined  spirit 
of  the  people  showed  that  the  one-man  power  could  not 
be  permanently  established  upon  an  aristocratic  basis  like 
that  of  Sulla.  The  Roman  people  would  evidently  be 
satisfied  only  with  a  form  of  monarchy  or  imperialism  which 
recognized  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Roman  state.  We  are 
now  to  trace  how  such  a  form  of  imperialism  came  to  be 
establishe<l. 

The  Three  Revolts:  Lepidus.  Sertorius,  Spartacus. — Sulla 
had  hardly  passed  away  when  signs  of  discontent  every- 
where appeared.  The  evidence  of  this  discontent  is  seen 
in  three  important  revolts  which  took  place  at  this  time — 
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tli«  '  •    reljellion  of  Sertorius,  and  the 

in>  ('US. 

(1)  The  hwt  attempt  to  oppose  the  new  constitution  was 
made  by  the  consul  l/Opidus,  a  vain  and  |)etulant  man  who 
a!<piro<l  to  lie  chief  of  the  popular  party,  hut  who  proved 
to  '.  like  many  of  his  predecessors. 

He  ,      ,  tribunate,  and  to  overthrow  the 

whole  SuUan  reie^ime.     FaiUng  in  this,  he  raiBed  an  armed 
for.  -^  "         '  '■     ::\  had  done  before  him,  to  carry  out 

hi-  place<l   in  command  of  the  army 

I'n  me    of    Sulla's    lieutenants.     Pompey    defeated 

(77  B.  c.i. 

'        '  ipt  at  ii  vde  by 

S<M  A  ho  had  •  -^  Inring 

the  Sullan  prowriptions.     Here  he  of 

the   :.  .;  t       ...,|   attempted  to  .^-^.w.......  ..i   r^......   an 

in<i  lie.     This    rel)eHion    had  bisen    l)ee:un 

iK-f 

wa:  -.-.:,.■•■  .  ■ 

.''(ertorioiiii  was  himself  a  man  of  noble  character,  and  also 

a  ver>'  able  soldier.     After  he  had    '  '     *    I  three  I*   " 

general".    I'<>!?iyx'v  wsw  f\{>i»ointe<l   p:  .   and  w; 

ysiih   :\  chmn  thin   rebellion.     The  war 

under  1  .._ ,i.   ;ully  carried  on;   but  it  was  only 

after  S  had  been  trcaeherously  slain  by  one  of  his 

on  ■   '  rovince  was  finally  pari fie<l  (7- I 

Spain  was  ended,  the 
ttenate  was  called  ujMn  to 
meet  a  f^till  more  formid- 
This 
f  the 
giadiatoni,  under  their  re- 
noffrned  leader  SpMiaoui. 
The  i^adiatora  were  cap-  Romaji  GiJu»tATOM 

tivei  trained  to  fight  one 

another  in  the  arena  for  the  amueement  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.     Seventy  of  ihcM  doiperale  men  escaped  from  the 
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training  school  at  Capua,  and  gathered  about  them  ft  motley 
horde  of  a  hundred  thousand  slaves  and  outlaws.  They  de- 
feated four  Roman  armies,  and  threatenetl  to  devastate  the 
whole  of  Italy.  In  the  alwence  of  Pompey  the  senate 
Belecte<l  C'rassus — a  wealthy  aristocrat  who  had  served  as  a 
soldier  under  Sulla — to  put  down  this  fearful  insurrection. 
Spartacus  was  finally  defeated  (71  b.  c).  A  small  remnant 
of  his  band  fled  to  the  north  and  fell  in  with  Pompey  on  his 
return  from  Spain,  and  was  destroyed.  By  this  stroke  of 
luck  Pompey  had  the  assurance  to  claim  that,  in  addition  to 
closing  the  war  with  Spain,  he  had  also  finished  the  war  with 
the  gladiators. 

The   ConHulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  (70  b.  c). — The 
senate  luid  thuji  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  authority  and 

putting  down  three  at- 
tempts at  revolution,  with 
the  aid  of  Pompey  and 
C'rassus.  These  generals 
noA>-  claimed  the  consul- 
ship as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  But  according 
to  the  SuUan  laws  they 
were  not  yet  eUgible  to 
this  office ;  and  the  senate 
was  committed  to  the 
Sullan  regime.  Finding 
no  hope  of  support  from 
the  senate,  the  two  gen- 
erals turned  to  the  popu- 
lar party.  In  return  for 
the  consulship  they  agreed 
to  carry  out  the  schemes 
of  this  party  and  annul 
the  laws  of  Sulla.  As  a 
result  of  this  bargain 
Pompey  and  (Vassus  joined  hands,  broke  with  the  senate, 
became  supporters  of  the  democratic  cause,  and  were  elected 
to  the  consulship. 

Overthrow   of   the    Sullan    Constltutton. — True   to    their 
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agreement,  Pompey  and  Craaeus  proceeded,  vith  the  support 
f>f  the  people,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  which  Sulla 
pxpecletl  would  be  lasting.  The  old  power  was  given 
l»a«'k  to  the  tribunes.  The  legislative  power  was  restored 
.  which  now  could  pass  hu.s  without  the 
■  sPTKitp.  The  exclusive  right  to  furnish 
jurors  in  cnnunal  .     ,  -  taken  away  from  the  rcnate. 

.\l»o  the  po\.er  of  lin-  n  ii>.m>  to  re\'ise  the  list  of  the  senators, 
which  Sulla  had  alK)li.slio<l,  was  restoreci;  and  as  a  result 
of  t'  v-f<»ur  senators  v.ere  expelletl  from  the  senate. 

By  I.L-,  .:ieaijurcs  the  Sullan  regime  was  practically  de- 
stroyed, and  the  supremacy  of  the  senate  taken  away. 
'! '  us,  in  fact,  the  most  deci.sive  victory  won  by  the 

party  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  also  achieve<l  without  an  arme<l  conflict,  simply  by 
\nnning  to  the  deni'"'-'*'"  '••■'!<«'  *he  support  <  f  t»,,.  t,.^) 
8ucces.sful  gene^^s. 

The  Military  Supremacy  of  Pompey.— Si  rue  ilie  death  of 
Sulla,  the  .nonators  had  taken  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  eastern  provinces  except  as  a  source  of  wealth  to 
themselves  and  to  their  support«r8.  As  a  result  of  this  weak 
policy,  the  V.tvi  v.as  failing  into  a  condition  nearly  as 
wrotche<l  a-^  -re  the  the  campaigns  of  ^ 

The  seas  a.i:  pirates,  v. ho  cut  off  the  ; 

supplies  from  Kg>'pt,  and  the  king  of  Pontus  was  still  a 
menace  to  the  Roman  provinces.  The  people  now  deter- 
mined to  take  int»>  their  ov.n  hands  the  management  of 
eastern  afTairv.  By  tv.o  lav.s  they  raised  their  new  leader, 
IVimpry.  tf»  a  {xx^ition  ne\'er  before  held  by  ?»  T?'>i!)an  citizen 
-   except    jM-r! ..iiw  by  Sulla. 

(I)   Thr  Cnhxf  '  -  ••  ■  n  of  the 

pirates  (v  ho  m  ■    .     :i  law 

was  pinjMi^rtl  l>y  the  tnbune  (iabtnius,  giving  to  I'mnj.*  \ 
for  three  years  supreme  control  over  the  M«litrrr;ii:.  hm 
Sea  and  its  collet  for  fifty  miles  inland.  This  law  ^.;  pi-.i. 
and   P«)mi»ey  ^  .v.  placetl  in  <  -1  of  a  hui'i'  :!. .  t    u.l 

army.     Witlati  i  ui«'ty  days  )»•  'pt  these:ix  :»ri.|  «l«anNi 

the  coasts,  and  the  Mediterranean  wm  once  more  open  to 
Roman  commerce. 
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(2)  The  Afanilian  law  (66  b.  c). — Tn  the  next  year  a.  law 
was  proposed  by  the  tribune  ManiUus  and  Hupported  by 
Rome's  greatest  orator,  Cicero,  ^ving  to  Pompey  the  entire 
control  of  the  Ea«t  until  the  tedious  and  desultory  war 
now  in  progress  against  Mithridatcs  should  lx»  brought  to 
an  end.  The  war  had  recently  been  conducted  by  Lucullus, 
a  wealthy  aristocratic  general,  who  was  chargetl  vith 
prolonging  the  war  to  enrich  himself.  Pompey  now  receive<l 
the  command.  He  dofeatod  Mithridatcs  and  drove  him 
out  of  his  kingdom.  He  then  inva<lcd  Syria  and  took  pos- 
session of  that  country.  He  entered  Judea,  and  t^fter  a 
severe  struggle  succeeded  in  capturing  Jerusalem  (63  b.  c). 
All  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  brought 
under  his  control.  He  organized  the  conquere<l  territory 
into  new  Roman  provinces,  and  planted,  it  is  said,  thirty- 
nine  new  cities.  Pompey  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  most 
successful  of  Roman  generals,  and  worthy  of  the  title  "the 
Great,"  once  conferred  upon  him  by  Sulla. 


II.     The  Coalition  of  Pompey,  L'-fiftAK,  Aiiu  UiiAi>t>u« 


The  Rise  of  JuHuk 
( jpMar.—  During  the  al>- 
sence  of  Pompey  in  the 
East  the  politics  of  the 
capital  were  in  a  confused 
and  uncertain  state.  The 
senate  was  striving  to 
maintain  its  old  dignity, 
e^•en  though  it  coidd  not 
exercise  its  old  author- 
•\.  Tiic  popular  party 
wiis  under  the  prpfessed 
leadership  of  Crassus^ 
\vho  had  no  ability  as  a 
politician,  and  who  was 
influential  chiefly  pn  ac- 
count of  his  wealth. 
The   party  had,  in  fact, 
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*vnn  what  laureU  it  had  gained,  through  the  miUtary  prestige 
of  Pompey.  But  e\'en  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  it  was  un- 
certain how  much  confidence  could  l>e  placet!  in  a  man  who 
had  already  broken  with  the  senate.  In  the  meantime,  a 
new  leader  wa«  coming  to  the  front — a  leader  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  greatest  statesman  of  Home,  and  to 
perform  a  work  which  no  one  dae  was  able  to  accomplish* 
.a  was  Julius  ("a'sar.     He  was  a  "   "'      ug 

•  son-in-law  of  Ciiina.     He  was.  '  he 

first  well  dispose*!  towjirds  the  popular  cause.  He  had 
favoured  the  restoration  of  the  tribunate,  and  had  supported 
tSe  .Manilian  law.  He  had  also  tried  to  procure  the  fran- 
c'lise  for  the  Latin  coh-  ond  the  Po;    and  he  had, 

while  curule  »dile,  won  '  iit^  of  the  populace  by  the 

splendour  of  his  games.  <  •  :ir  saw  that  the  people's  cause 
was  in  the  a-  '  v;  and  he  a«pire«l  to  become  its  leader, 
and  to  plact  ;  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  state.     This 

was  a  noble  ambition  on  the  part  of  Cawar — to  identify  his 
own  success  with  that  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  his  ambi- 
tion was  checked  for  a  brief  time  by  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  implirated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cat'iline — a  movement 
which  aroused  in  the  minds  of  all  good  citizens  the  most 
intense    indignation. 

Cicero  and  the  Catillnlan  Conspiracy. — Catiline  was  a  man 
of  the  stripe  of  Cinna.  lie  profeaaed  to  represent  the  cause 
of  the  |>eople.      lie  w a-  ma  in  ii«  'h 

for  the  real  interests  <»f  t!      ^         ••  as  for  1.  la- 

ment, and  also  in  )>eing  perfectly  unscnipulous  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  he  attained  his  ends.  That  he  was  at 
first  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  party  lewler  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  supfMirlwl  for  the  c 
and  Craasus.  But  he  prove<l  to  l)e  a  i  ,^  „ 
desperado.  He  came  to  )>e  feared  by  all  the  best  citiiena 
■  '  *'      i\     He  V.       '  '  '         '     ■'','-         '      'he 

.d  party.  ad 

fadure   to  obtain   li  <*"s  true  character 

was   revealed.     He  ...^l^..itc  metluHls  which 

had   proved  tempor  ful  in  the  da)*!*  of  Mariue 

and  Cinna.     He  deiermiued  U>  raiae  an  army  from  all  the 
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lawless  anfl  (liRrontented  olnsHc*  of  Italy,  to  marrh  upon 
Hoinr.  st'i/.e  the  city,  aiul  riestroy  hiR  enemiw.  This  iipfari- 
ious  plan  was  discovered  by  Cicero,  who  hmi  lieen  electe<l 

coiLsiil.  Catiline's  army 
wjus  «lofeatc<l  in  Ktrnria. 
Catiline  himself  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  five 
of  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  senate;  and  Cicero 
;  ut  the  judgment  into 
execution  (02  b.  c). 
Cicero  had  already  done 
go(Kl  Ker\icc  to  the  re- 
public by  his  impeach- 
ment of  Verres,  the  cor- 
rupt governor  of  Sicily; 
and  now  he  was  hailed 
a«  the  "Father  of  his 
Country."  The  senate 
regarded  the  suppression 
of  the  conspiracy  as  an 
aristocratic  victory;  and  the  popular  leaders,  although  deny- 
ing all  connection  v.ith  the  conspiracy,  fell  into  disrepute. 

Formation  of  the  ♦♦First  Triumvirate"  (60  B.  c.).— The 
senate  now  supposed  that  the  time  had  come  to  assert  its 
own  authority.  The  only  leaders  of  the  people  who  seemed 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  senatorial  policy  were  Pompey 
and  Ca?sar.  The  senate,  therefore,  determined  first  to 
humilate  Pompey,  and  next  to  embarrass  Csesar.  In  the 
first  place,  v.hen  Pompey  returned  from  his  victories,  he 
expected  that  his  arrangements  in  the  East  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  and  that  his  veterans  would  be  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land.  The  senate  refused  to  do  either.  In 
the  next  place,  when  Ca»ar  returned  from  Spain — to  which 
province  he  ha<l  been  sent  as  propraetor  and  where  he  had 
won  a  military  reputation — he  wishetl  to  receive  a  triumph 
and  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship.  The  senate  decided  that 
he  could  not  receive  a  triumph  while  in  the  city,  and  could 
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not  be  elected  to  the  consulship  while  outeide  the  city. 
Cavar  accordinfdy  waived  the  triumph  and  entered  the 
city.  Here  he  found  Pompey  chafing  against  the  senate; 
and  the  two  generals  aicreed  to  unite  in  opposing  the  senator- 
•V.     By  i'  lering  policy,  the  senate  had  thus 

I  he  two  us  into  a  coalition,  to  which  the 

wealthy  Cransus  wiw  admitted.  This  coahtion  is  u-sually 
calle<l  the  *'Kin<t  Trium>-irate."  It  was  composed  of  the 
most  successful  .soldier,  the  most  able  statesman,  and  the 
richest  capitalist  of  Rome.  These  men  united  ta  advance 
their  own  interessts  in  opposition  to  the  senate.  They  were 
alno,  to  all  appearances  at  least,  in  sympathy  with  the 
\    ■    '  -  party;   and  their  success  would  no  doubt  advance 

se  of  the  people. 
The  Consulship  of  Cmamr  (59  b.  c). — According  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  Csesar  was  elected  to  the  consulsliip. 
On  his  election  ('a«ar  went  faithfully  to  work  to  fulfil  his 
obligations  to  l'oini)ey,  and  to  pass  laws  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  the  triumvirs.  (1)  He  secured  a  law  confirming 
all  the  acts  of  Pompey  in  the  P^ast.  (2)  He  had  passed  an 
'    ri  law  which  not  only  provided  for  the  veterans  of 

.  but  which  also  gave  estates  in  Campania  to  the 
nttnly  ritizens  of  Rome.  (3)  He  then  obtained  a  law 
remitting  one-third  of  the  price  which  the  rapitalists  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  collecting  the  taxes  in  Asia.  (4)  Finally, 
H  IhU  v.as  passed  by  which  he  himself  was  assigned  to  the 
provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  to  which  Trans- 
alpine (!aul  was  added.  By  these  laws  Pompey  was  satis- 
tic<i;  the  people  were  pleased;  the  eapitalists  wwe  recon- 
riloil :  and  (^nsar  himsdf  was  secured  in  a  military  command. 
Milt  liefore  leaving  for  his  provinoeB,  Oesar  desired  still 
flirt hrr  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Mii«t«  by  depriving  it 
of  itM  rhicf  leaders.  These  were  Cieero  and  Cato  the  Younger 
— Circro,  who  hail  restored  the  preetige  of  the  senate  by 
crujthing  the  Catilinian  eoospiraey;  and  Cato,  who  was  the 
graiuUon  of  Cato  the  Oeneor,  and  who  wm  now  the  most 
consor\-ative  of  the  senatoriid  party.  CBMur's  tool  in  this 
work  was  the  tribune  Cltxlius,  a  radical  and  unscrupulous 
politician,   but   a  d(*votH  friend  of  Caeer.    Throu^  hie 
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influence,  C'iroro  ^vaf!  nnnished  on  t  nc  ctuirge  ni  hnving  put 
to  death  the  Catilinian  conspiratore  without  giving  them 
a  regular  trial.  Cato  wa«  8cnt  on  a  mission  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  poUtics  of  the  capital. 
With  such  an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  at  Rome,  Cssar 
departed  with  his  legions  to  Gaul. 

Renewal  of  the  Triumvirate  at  Lucca  (56  b.  c). — If  Csesar 
made  a  mistake,  it  was  in  putting  such  a  man  as  Clodius 
in  charge  of  his  interests  at  Rome.  Clodius  was  by  nature 
an  adventurer  and  a  demagogue;  and  by  his  rash  acts  he 
came  near  breaking  up  the  triumvirate.  Fe  alHeil  himself 
with  the  rabble  of  Rome;  he  paraded  the  streets  v. ith  bands 
of  armed  ruffians,  and  the  capital  was  threatened  \  ith  mob 
rule.  Pompey  as  well  as  the  senate  l)ecame  disgusted  vith 
the  regime  of  Clodius.  They  united  their  influence  and 
obtained  the  recall  of  ('icero  from  his  exile.  At  the  same 
time  Cato  returned  from  his  absence  in  Cyprus,  \\ith  the 
return  of  the  old  senatorial  leaders,  and  the  disaffection  of 
Pompey,  it  looked  as  though  the  senate  would  once  more 
regain  its  power,  and  the  triumvirate  would  go  to  pieces. 

But  the  watchful  eye  of  Ca^ar  detected  these  symptoms 
of  discontent,  and  a  conference  of  the  leaders  took  place  at 
Lucca,  a  town  in  northern  Italy,  where  a  new  arrangement 
was  brought  about.  Capsar  was  now  to  l)e  given  an  addi- 
tional term  of  five  years  in  Gaul,  and  to  l)e  elected  consul 
at  the  end  of  that  time;  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  now 
to  receive  the  consulship;  and  at  the  close  of  their  term 
of  office  Pompey  was  to  have  the  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  and  the  money-loving  Crassas  was  to  receive  the 
rich  province  of  Syria.  In  this  way  they  would  divide  the 
world  among  them.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
apparently  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned.  Ca"sar 
now  felt  that  matters  at  Rome  were  safe,  at  least  until 
he  could  complete  his  work  in  Gaul  and  fortify  his  ov  n 
power  with  a  devoted  and  invincible  army. 

Ciesar  and  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  (58-51  b.  c). — Within 
eight  years  Ca«ar  brought  under  his  power  all  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  about  what  corresponds  to  the  modern 
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countries  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  He  at  first 
conquered  the  Helve'tii,  a  tribe  lying  on  the  outskirts  of 
}>i.s  ou  II  |>r«)V!iir«»  of  Narl>onen«i8.  He  then  met  and  drove 
hju'rv  a  great  iMvaMion  of  Clermans,  who,  under  a  prince  called 
Ariovis'tus,  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  threatenetl  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  Gaul.  He  then  pushed  into  the 
northern  parts  of  flaul,  and  conquered  the  Nervii  and  the 
neigbbouring    tribes.     He    overcame    the   Ven'eti   on   the 


Thk  Pbotdics  or  Gaui. 


He 


.\tlantic  roa-t,   an*!  conquered  Aquitania. 

tuo  invMioos  into  Britain  (55,  54  li 

into  ( iennany,  and  revealed  to  the  1: 

they  hail  never  seen  before.     After  <>  ung  the 

tribes  of  Gaul,  he  was  finally  calU  .  ..i^^a  to  »<>' 

general  insurrection,  led  by  a  powerftil  leader  eal 

get'orix.    The  eonqtiest  of  Gaul  wae  then  eoni; 
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A  large  part  of  the  population  had  been  either  slain  in 
war  or  reduced  to  slavery.  The  new  territory  was  pacifie<l 
by  be8to^\•ing  honours  upon  theCliillic  chiofs,  and  solf-govern- 
ment  upon  the  surviving  triljes.  The  Roman  legions  were 
distributed  through  the  territory;  but  Ctrsar  establishecl 
no  military  colonies  like  those  of  Sulla.  The  Roman  arts 
and  manners  were  encouraged;  and  Gaul  was  brought 
within  the  pale  of  civilization. 


III.     The  Supremacy  of  C^csar 

Dlisolution  of  the  Triumvirate.— While  Csesar  was  absent 
in  Gaul,  the  ties  which  bound  the  three  leaders  together 
were  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  The  position  of  Crassus 
tended  somewhat,  as  long  as  he  was  alive,  to  allay  the 
growing  siispicion  between  the  two  great  rivals.  But  after 
Crassus  departed  for  the  Ea-st  to.take  control  of  his  province 

in  Syria,  he  invaded  Par- 
thia,  was  badly  defeat^l, 
lost  the  Roman  stand- 
ards, and  was  himself 
kille<l  (5.3  B.  r.).  The 
death  of  Crassus  prac- 
tically dissolved  the 
tritimvirate;  orwe  might 
rather  say,  it  re<luced  the 
triumvirate  to  a  duum- 
virate. But  the  relation 
betv.  een  the  two  leaders 
was  now  no  longer  one  f»f 
friendly  support,  but  one 
of  mutual  distru-st. 

Alliance  of  Pompey 
with  the  Senate. — Pom- 
pey was  not  only  drav.- 
Cato  the  YoimoEB  ing  away  from  Ca»ar; 

he  was  a'so  coming  into 
closer  relations  with  the  senate,  which  felt  the  need  of  some 
strong    military    support.     The    city    was    distracted    by 
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Continual  street  fight«  between  the  armed  bands  of  Clodius, 
th'  and  those  of  T.  Anniu.s  Milo,  who  professed 

t«»  i;  the  cause  of  the  senate.     In  one  of  these 

br(Ml»  Clodius  was  killed.  His  excited  followers  made  his 
death  the  oocajtion  of  riotous  procceding;».  His  Ixxly  waa 
burned  in  fh«*  Forum  by  the  wild  mob,  and  the  senate  house 
was   d«  l>y   fire.     In   the   anarchy   v.hich   followed, 

the  seii-  .  ...  obUge*!  to  confer  some  extraordinary  power 
upon  Pompey.  On  the  propcj^al  of  Cato,  he  was  appointed 
*'r<>       '  '     it    a   colleague."     Under  this   unusual  title 

I'or  d  order  to  the  state,  and  was  looked  upon 

:iH  *'the  saviour  of  society."  He  became  more  and  more 
rb»ely  bound  to  the  cause  of  the  senate;  and  the  senate 
rooogtiized  its  obligations  to  him  by  prolon^ng  his  command 
in  Spain  for  five  years. 

Rupture  between  the  Senate  and  Caesar. — It  was  a  part  of 
the  agreement  made  at  the  conference  of  Lucca,  we  remem- 
lier,  that  Ca»ar  was  to  receive  the  consulship  at  the  close 
of  his  command  in  Gaul.  He  naturally  wished  to  retain 
the  control  of  his  army  until  he  had  l)een  elected  to  his 
new  ortice.  The  senate  was  determine*!  that  he  should 
not,  but  should  present  himself  at  Rome  as  a  private  citizen 
liefore  his  election.  Csesar  well  knew  that  he  would  be 
helpless  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  presence  of  the  enemies 
who  were  sec'kirip  to  destroy  him.  Cato  ha<l  already  declared 
that  he  would  pr<j»ie«Mite  him  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be 
proconsul  in  (Saul.  Ca-y^ar  promised.  howe\'er.  to  give  up 
hjx                          1  Ills  army.    *  "  "      same; 

but                        jMtl.    Tlu' ^•               ,  ,  ,    i-sar  to 

g've  up  two  of  his  legions,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  needed 
in  the  Parthian  war.  The  '  ■■--  •  *  were  f^ven  up;  but 
instead  of  lieing  sent  to  tl.'  hey' were  stationed  in 
('a?'  Upon  f  '  -^ar  agrec<l  to  give 
up      .         •  gions  of  .•  alhn.ed  to  retain 

two  legions  in  Cisalpine  (iaul  until  the  time  of  his  election. 
Tliis  the  senate  refuse<i;  an!  '  ruled  that  he  must  give 
up  his  pro\'ince  and  his  wh<<  )>y  a  certain  day,  or  be 
derlaretl    a    public    enemy.  had    c»fTere<l    him 

hiitiiili.Ht'mfi  (ir  \v!ir      He  chtJM crossed  the  Rubicon 
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(49  B.  c),  the  stream  which  separated  his  province  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  from  Italy. 

Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  C^sar. — The  contest  wjm 
now  reduced  to  a  strupKle  l>etwoeii  I'oniiiey,  the  champion 
of  the  senate,  and  Cir«ar,  the  champion  of  the  ix'oplr. 
Csear  knew  the  value  of  time;  at  the  instant  when  he  <lo- 
cided  upon  war,  he  invaded  Italy  with  a  single  legion. 
Pompey,  unprepared  for  such  a  sudden  move  an«l  not 
relying  upon  the  two  legions  which  the  senate  ha<l  taken 
from  Ca»ar,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Brundisium. 
I^ieged  in  this  place  by  Cffisar,  he  skilfully  withdrew  li>< 
forces  to  Greece,  and  left  Cajsar  master  of  Italy. 

The  campaigns  of  CaBsar  against  Pompey  and  his  supporters 
may  l)e  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  He  dispatched  his 
Gallic  legions  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain  (49  b.  c.)  and 
destroyed  the  armies  of  Pompey's  lieutenants.  (2)  He 
crossed  the  Adriatic  Sea  into  Greecre;  was  defeated  at 
Dyrra'chium,  and  then  in  the  decisive  battle  at  Pharsa'lus 
(48  B.  c.)  defeated  Pompey,  who  fled  to  Eg>*pt  and  wjis 
treacherously  slain  by  an  Egyptian  soldier.  (3)  He  enter- 
ed Egypt  to  quell  a  civil  war  Ixjtween  the  young  Eg>'ptiaii 
prince,  Ptolemy,  and  his  sister,  Cleopa'tra;  defeated  the 
army  of  Ptolemy,  and  placed  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian 
throne.  (4)  On  his  return  to  Italy  by  way  of  Asia  Minor, 
he  defeated  (at  Zela,  47  b.  c),  Phar'naces,  the  king  of 
Pontus  and  son  of  the  great  Mithridates,  who  was  trying 
to  stir  up  a  revolt  in  the  eastern  provinces,— sending  to 
the  senate  the  famous  dispatch,  "  Vent,  vidi,  vid.'^  (5) 
He  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
(46  B.  c.)  defeated  the  senatorial  forces  led  by  Cato,  who 
committed  suicide  after  the  battle.  (6)  At  the  battle  of 
Munda  in  Spain  (45  b.  c.)  he  crushed  the  last  attempt  at 
resistance,  led  by  the  sons  of  Pompey. 

Caesar's  Triumphs  and  Titles. — When  Ca»sar  returned  to 
Rome,  he  came  not  as  the  servant  of  the  senate,  but  as 
master  -of  the  world.  He  crowned  his  victories  by  four 
splendid  triumphs,  one  for  Gaul,  one  for  Egypt,  one  for 
Pontus,  and  one  for  Africa.  He  made  no  reference  to  the 
civil  war;    and  no  citizens  were  led  among  his  captives. 
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Hifl  victory  was  attended  by  no  massacree,  no  proscriptions, 
no  coafiscatioDs.  He  was  as  generous  in  peace  as  he  had 
l>een  relentleas  in  war.  Cosar  was  great  enough  to  forgive 
his  enemies.  A  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed;  and  friend  and 
foe  were  t  reated  ali  ke.  Duri  ng  the 
l»erio<l  of  1  lft-44  B.  c.)  he 

e\cr(*i.HO<l  li  under  various 

titles.  He  \\:iA  consul,  dictator, 
rontrol!'-  ♦  !>tibHc  morab  (pra- 
fectu*  tribune,  pontifex 

nil  "         <cnate 

(;,r      ^  gath- 

ered up   in   his  own  person  the 

powers  which  V    '  '     ••f-fd 

nmong    the    ^  '» 

officers.     '1 

tor,"  with  --     -  1 

lieen  accustomed  to  salute  a  vit- 
tcir  serai,  w:us  now  mmie  an 

4i!;  iC,  and  prefixed  to  his 

name,  in  Cvsar  was  thus  em- 
liodied  the  one-man  power  which 
hiul  been  erowine  up  during  the  civil  wars. 


Jruvs  CcsAS  (Capitol) 


ly  man  of  the  Homan  repubUc 
ti  Cipsar  is  Sulla.     They  InUh 
obtaii  •  {Mwition  in  the  Roman  stat^.     They 

^  f-f  •     )  constructive  statesmen. 

\\  tution  of  Sulla  from  the 

If  of  duMU*.     The  oue  wus  based  upon  the  niirrow 

in*.  of  a  selfish  aristocratic  class;    the  other  resteil 

upon  the  common  interests  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
light  of  this  whole  per  '  eh  we  are  now  studying,  v.e 

may  say  that  the  ron  of  Sulla  was  an  obstacle  to 

the  general  drift  of  popular  reform;  while  the  legislation  of 
Cipffnr  brought  to  a  successful  ishue  the  beneficent  movement 
U-^un  by  the  Gracchi.  I^et  us  make  a  brief  summary  of 
what  <  as  political  ruler: 

(1)   i  aracter  of  the  senate 
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by  raising  the  number  of  its  members  to  nine  hundred, 
including  representative  men  from  all  classes  in  Italy  and 
the   provinces. 

(2)  He  extended  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  people 
beyond  the  Po  and  to  many  communities  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

(3)  He  opened  colonies  in  the  provinces,  by  which  80,00() 
landless  citizens  in  Italy  were  provided  with  homes. 

(4)  He  revived  the  municipal  life  of  Italy,  and  reorganized 
the  municipal  system  so  as  to  make  it  apply  equally  to  Italy 
and    the   provinces. 

(5)  He  changed  the  oppressive  system  of  taxation  in  the 
provinces  by  dispensing  with  the  avaricious  tax-gatherer 
and  permitting  each  town  to  collect  its  own  fixed  share  of 
the    tax. 

(6)  He  reenacted  the  old  Licinian  law  which  provide<l 
for  a  certain  number  of  free  labourers  on  every  estate. 

(7)  He  passed  a  bankruptcy  law  which  reheved  debtors 
from  their  obUgations  by  relinquishing  their  entire  estatrv^ 
to  their  creditors — thus  doing  away  with  iniprisoniiM-ni 
for  debt. 

(8)  He  retluced  the  number  of  poor  receiving  state  aid 
from  320,000  to  150,000,  and  afforded  means  of  employment 
by  encouraging  public  works. 

(9)  He  also  reformed  the  calendar,  which  has  remainetl 
substantially  as  he  fixed  it,  to  the  present  day;  and  he 
provided  for  a  regular  census  which  should  apply  not  only 
to  Rome  but  to  every   Roman   community. 

Besides  these  acts  it  was  his  purpose  also  to  co<iify  the 
Roman  law;  to  provide  for  the  founding  of  public  libraries ; 
to  improve  the  architecture  of  the  city;  to  drain  the  Pontine 
Marshes  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health;  to  cut 
a  channel  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  to  extend 
the  empire  to  its  natural  limits,  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Rhine.  These  acts  and  projects  illustrate  the 
comprehensive  mind  of  Caesar.  They  show  that  the  one-man 
power  v.hich  he  had  established  had  for  its  object  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  whole   Roman  state. 

The  Assassination  of  Csesar. — If  Cssar  failed  in  anything 
it  was  in  not  adjusting  himself  sufficiently  to  the  conserva* 
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t»ve  Spirit  of  the  time.  There  were  still  living  at  Rome  men 
who  were  hiirully  attached  to  the  old  republican  forma. 
To  them  the  reforms  of  Cseear  looked  Hke  a  work  of  destruc- 
tion, rather  than  a  work  of  creation.  They  saw  in  his 
l>r  '  scheme  for  reviving  the  kingship.     It  was  said 

ti:  I  Cnsar  was  offered  a  crown  he  looked  at  it  wist- 

fully ;  and  that  he  had  sdected  his  nephew  Octavius  as  his 
royal   heir. 

The  men  who  hated  Cssar,  and  who  conspired  to  kill  him, 
were  men  who  had  themselveB  recdved  Hpecial  favours  from 
liim.  The  leading  conspirators,  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Cassius, 
had  both  8er\'ed  in  Pompey's  army,  and  had  been  pardoned 
by  Cawar  and  promoted  to  offices  under  his  gm'ernment. 
Joined  by  some  fifty  other  conspirators,  these  men  formed 
a  plot  to  kill  Ca'sar  in  the  senate  hoitse.  The  story  of  his 
assasitination  bus  l)ecn  told  by  Plutarch  and  made  immortal 
by  Shakespeare.  When  the  appointed  day  came,  the  Idea 
of  .M:inl»  CMiirch  1'),  44  b.  c).  Cawar  wa«  struck  down  by 
the  «luK>l<'r>  of  his  treacherous  frien<ls,  and  he  fell  at  the 
I'otJt  of  Pom|)ey's  statue.  It  has  been  said  that  the  murder 
of  (':i>^ar  was  the  most  sensdess  act  that  the  Romaius  e\'er 
(-•»Miniitted.  His  death  deprived  Rome  of  thc^  greatest 
iiK.n  >li«'  •    .  I  need.     But  the  work  of  the  conspirators 

did   mil  il<  ae  work  of  CuNrir. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  TIMES  OF  ANTONY  AND  OCTAVIUS 

I.    The  Rise  or  Antony  and  Octavius 

The  Confusion  after  Csesar'H  Death. — We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  death  of  Ca^ar  was  followeil  by  confusion 
and  dismay.  His  murderers  considered  themselves  as 
"liberators"  of  the  republic.  But  their  rash  act  gave  to 
Rome  another  periotl  of  strife  and  civil  war.  They  had 
killetl  Cirsar;  but  they  had  provided  for  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  If  they  thought  that  the  senate  would  l^  restored 
to  its  old   position  they  were  greviously   mistaken.     The 

only  leading  man  of  the 
senate  who  had  survive<l 
the  last  civil  war  was 
Cicero  ;  but  Cicero  with 
all  his  learning  and  elo- 
(juence  could  not  take  th<* 
place  of  C:rsar.  Soon  there 
appearetl  new  actors  upon 
the  scene,  men  struggling 
for  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state —  M.  Ant»)'nius 
(An'tony),  the  friend  of 
Capsar  and  his  fellow-con- 
sul; C.  Octavius,  his 
adopted  son  and  heir;  M. 
ifCmilius  Lepidus,  his 
master  of  horse;  Sextus 
PompeiuR,  his  previous 
enemy  and  the  son  of  his 
greatest  rival;  while 
Cicero  still  raised  his  voice  in  defence  of  what  he  regarde<l 
as  his  country  i  freedom. 
The  Elevation  of   Antony.  —  The   man    who   had   stood 
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nearest  to  Caeear  was  Antony,  his  fellow-consul.  He 
(1  '  *'    *  'twas  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his 

ti.  f.     He  got  possession  of  Cffsar's  will  and  treas- 

unw.  and  nilluence<i  the  senate  to  confirm  nil  of  Ciesar's  acts. 
He  calle<I  u|M)n  the  people  to  rise  up  and  avenge  the  death 
of  their  Rroatest  friend.  The  liberators  were  obliged  to 
flw  from  the  city.  They  ha.st<»ne<l  to  the  provinces  to  which 
they  had  previously  lH?en  2u>signed  by  Ca^ar — Cassius  to 
Syria,  Marcus  Brutus  to  Macedonia,  and  Decimus  BrutuH 
to   Cisalpine   (inul. 

The  Appearance  of  Octavlus. — The  only  person  who  could 
well  <'  s  of  Antony  was  Octavius — a  young 

man  <•!  ;is 

( '-.raar's  grand  nephew  and 
adopt €h1  heir.  This  young 
iiian  HMiume*!  his  a<lopted 
ii  IS  Julius  Cii'sar 

()i ..Its  and  disputed 

with  Antony  the  right  to 
art  iv*  Ca-sar's  represen- 
tative. By  lii.s  great  gen- 
erosity he  won  the  favour 
of  the  people,  who  called 
him  by  the  mapc  name 
of  Ca-sar.     H«-  :iii 

to  show  that  a  ..ill 

for  which  he  was  after- 
warclfl  noted.  His  first 
pur)Mise  wns  to  weaken 
.\ntony.  v  ;v- 

«i  him  of  : ice. 

He  therefore  saw  fit  to 

unite  his  cause  with  that  of  tlw  s«Miai«',  wmmm  w.ls  ain-auy 
opposed  to  the  aml»iti«msschenu«  of  Antony.  By  this  pie<*e 
of  diplonuicy  Octavius  gained  the  influence  of  Cicero,  the 
leader  of  the  senatorial  party. 

dcero's  Attack  upon  Antony.— The  hoetility  between 
I  and  .Viitony  grew  to  In>  bitter  and  relentlem;  and 
were  pit  t«Hl  against  each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  Miiate. 
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But  in  a  war  of  words  Antony  waa  no  match  for  C'i' 
By  a  series  of  famous  speeches  known  as  the  "PhiUpii: 
the  popularity  of  Antony  was  crushed;  and  he  retired  from 
Rome  to  seek  for  victory  upon  other  fields.  He  claimed 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province.  But  this  province  was  slill 
held  by  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  liberators,  to  whom 
the  senate  looked  for  miUtary  support. 

When  Antony  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory', Cicero  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  use  Octavius 
in  the  interests  of  the  senate.  Accordingly  Antony  wjis 
declare<l  a  pubUc  enemy;  Octavius  was  made  a  senator 
with  the  rank  of  consul,  and  was  authorized  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Antony.  In  this  war — the  so-called  war  of 
Mu'tina  (44-43  b.  c.) — Octavius  was  successful.  As  a  rewartl 
for  his  victory  he  demanded  of  the  senate  that  he  receive 
a  triumph  and  the  consulship.  Cicero  and  the  senate  had 
intended  Decimus  Brutus  for  this  office,  and  the  request  of 
Octavius  was  refused.  But  the  young  heir,  then  twenty 
yo;irs  of  ago,  following  the  example  of  Ca-sar,  enforce<l  his 
claim  with  the  sword;  he  took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
obtained  his  election  to  the  consulship.  Octavius  thus  be- 
came the  ruling  man  in  Rome. 

Formation  of  the  Second  Triumvirate  (43  b.  c). — The 
senate  had  lost  the  support  of  Octavius  by  opposing  his  elec- 
tion to  the  consulship.  The  young  leader  now  sought  to 
secure  his  position  by  reconciling  his  previous  enemy,  An- 
tony. Antony  was  supported  by  I^epidiLs,  who  had  an  army 
in  Transalpine  Gaul.  A  coalition  was  formed  between  those 
three  leaders — Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus — usually 
called  the  "Second  Triumvirate."  Unlike  the  First  Trium- 
virate, this  was  sanctioned  by  a  law  of  the  tribal  asserably. 
The  leaders  agreed  to  oppose  the  senate,  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  western  provinces,  and  then  to  make  war 
upon  the  chief  liberators,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  held 
possession  of  the  eastern  provinces.  They  assumed  a  dic- 
tatorial power  for  five  years,  with  the  right  of  appointing 
all  magistrates.  Their  decrees  were  to  have  the  force  of 
lav»'  without  the  approval  of  either  the  senate  or  the  people. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  these  men  who  professed 
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to  cKiMiiise  the  raiiae  of  Cffsar,  that  they  abandoned  the  hu- 
miiuo  p*)liry  of  their  great  exemplar,  and  returned  to  the 
iiifjiiiinus  poliry  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Antony  especially 
»lrj<ire«i  ;i  proscription,  M  he  va«  surrounded  by  thouflandn 
of  jx?rsonal  enemies,  chief  among  whom  was  Cicero,  the 
author  of  the  "Philippics."  It  is  said  that  three  hundred 
senators  and  t\  '  and  equites  "were  outlawetl  and  their 
property  was  v  <1 ;  besides,  a  large  number  of  persons 

were  slain.  The  nioe<i  distinguished  victim  of  this  horrible 
work  was  Cicero.  When  the  old  man  was  warned  of  his 
daneer  and  urgetl  to  flee,  he  replied,  "Let  me  die  in  my 
f;f  wliirh  I  have  so  often  saved." 

V  .  .inMt  the  Uberaton ;    Battle  of  Philippi  (42  B.  c). — 

Having  murtlered  their  enemies  at  home,  the  triumvirs  were 
now  prepared    to   crush 
their   enemies  abroad. 
There  were  thrt  •  »• 

enemies  whom  •  c 

oblige<l  to  meet — Brutus 
and  Cassius,  who  had 
unite<i  their  forces  in  the 
Vjkut:  and  Soxta«<  I*om- 
pcius,  who  ha<I  got  pos- 
MNiion  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  and  had  under  his 
command  a  powerful 
fleet.  While  Lepidus 
remaine<i  at  Ili)me,  An- 
tony and  Octavius  in- 
vaded ( ' 

two      1  I'llII  ii-fi 

and  (': 

iorcef  11  J'  j'l    \i^    n.  y  .1,    i\   i  I  M\  ii    i  "*' 

the  no:  f  theiEfMnSea.     Octa\ 

to  to  Cmmus.      0< 

ba.  Antony,  more  for 

the  wing  commanded  by  Camus.     As  Cassius  saw  his  flying 

ler         '     thought  that  all  was  lost,  and  stabbed  himself 

wi  .inc  dagger,  it  ia  said,  with  which  heeiruck  Casar. 
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This  left  Brutus  in  sole  command  of  the  oppofiing  army;  but 
he  also  was  defeated  in  a  second  battle,  and,  following  the 
example  of  Cassius,  committed  suicide.  By  the  battle  at 
Philippi  the  last  oppoeition  to  tho  triumvirs  was  destroyed. 

II.    Civil  War  Between  Antony  and  Octavius 

New  Division  of  the  Provinces. — The  Roman  world  was 
now  under  the  power  of  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  who 
proceeded  to  a  redivision  of  the  provinces.  Hut  I^pidus 
was  too  weak  to  receive  much  consideration.  Antony  was 
to  take  control  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  to  push  the 
Roman  conquests  if  possible  into  Parthia.  Octavius  was  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Italy  and  the  western  provinces,  and  to 
destroy  the  fleet  of  Scxtus  Pompeius,  which  was  interfering 
with  Roman  commerce  and  threatening  to  cut  off  the  grain 
suppUes  of  Italy.  Lepidus  had  to  be  satisfied  v,  ith  the  small 
province  of  Africa. 

Octavius  in  the  West. — Octavius  proceedetl  to  secure  his 
position  in  the  West  by  means  of  force  and  craft.  He  first 
put  down  an  insurrection  incited  by  the  partisans  of  Antony. 
The  young  conqueror  won  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
tried  to  show  them  that  peace  and  prosperity  could  come  only 
through  hi.s  influence.  Ne.xt,  with  the  help  of  his  friend  and 
able  general,  Agrip'pa,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  ships 
lent  him  by  Antony,  Octavius  destroyed  the  forces  of  Sextus 
Pompeius.  The  defeated  general  fled  to  the  East,  and  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony. 

Octavius  was  then  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  treacherous 
friend.  This  was  the  weak  and  ambitious  Lepidus,  who  with 
twenty  legions  fancied  that  he  could  defeat  Octavius  and 
l)ecome  the  chief  man  of  Rome.  But  Octavim  did  not  think 
the  emergency  grave  enough  to  declare  war.  He  defeated 
I^epidus  without  a  battle.  Unarmed  and  almost  unattended 
he  entered  his  rival's  camp,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  soldiers.  The  whole  army  of  lepidus  deserted  to  Oc- 
tavius. I>epidus  was  deposed  from  his  position  as  triumvir, 
but  was  generously  allowed  to  retain  the  office  of  pontifex 
maximus.     By  the  use  of  force  and  diplomacy  Octavius  thus 
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baffled  all  his  foee  in  the  West,  and  he  and  Ant  on  v  were  now 
the  undisputed  rulers  of  the  Roman  world. 

\  in  the  East. — While  everything  in  tin    W  .        ■  - 

t  ,  favour  of  Octavius,  all  things  in  the  Ka.  •  .  <  .,    i.    > 

conmbuung  to  his  success.     But  this  was  due  not  only  to 
his  own  skill  but  to  the  weakness  and  folly  of  Antony.     Oc- 
tavius  had  tried  to  cement  the  league 
of   the   triumvirs  by   gi>nng  his  aster 
Octavia  to  Antony  in   marriage.     But 
Antony  soon  grew  tired  of  Octavia,  and 
became   fascinated   by   Cleopatra,    the 
"Serpent  of  the  Nile."    He  aspired  to 
the  p<»«ition   of   an   Oriental   monarch. 
He  divided  the  Roman  provinces  with 
Cleopatra,  who  was  called  "the  queen 
of   kings."      The  Roman  people  were 
Mhocke«l  when  he  desired  his  disgraceful 
&cin  to  1k«  ronfirmetl  by  the  senate.   They  leopatra 

could  not  help  contrasting  this  weak  and  infatuated  slave  of 
Cleopatra  with  their  own  Octavius,  the  strong  and  prudent 
governor  of  the  West.     Wl   "  -  wius  growing  in  pop- 

iihirity.  .\ntony  was  thus  l-  <■  and  more  an  object 

(»f  d«'t«'>t ation. 

Rupture  brtwcrn  Antony  and  Octavius. — The  strong  feel- 
ing nt  Itntiir  riL'iiiist  .\ntony,  Octavius  was  able  to  use  to  his 

•<te<l  Antony  of  treason- 
iiT\  preparations,  which 
might  be  used  to  enthrone  himself  i\n  king  of  the  East,  or  to 
in-   "  '"'         •  '  "  ^"    loubt  as  to  An- 

t.  .<ti  when  his  will 

w  It  lie  hmi  made  the  sons  of 

(1. :.,...  ..  .Ill  his  ov.n  body  to  be  buried 

at  Alexandria  ticside  that  of  the  t^'ptian  queen.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  The  eiti- 
seuB  were  aroused.  They  demanded  that  war  bo  declared 
against  the  hated  triumvir.  Octavius  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  yv\ne  to  declare  war  against  Cleopatra  than 
against  Antony  and  the  deluded  eitiiens  who  had  espoused 
his  cause.    Thus  what  wae  really  a  civil  war  between  Ootav- 
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iu8  and  Antony  a8sume<l  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  \var 
between  Rome  and  Kg>'pt.  But  Antony  well  understooti 
against  whom  the  war  \safl  directed;  and  he  replied  by 
publicly  divorcing  Octavia,  and  acceptlmr  liis  roal  position 
as  the  public  enemy  of  Rome. 

Battle  of  Actlum   (31   b.  r.).— When   v,  .i((  hired, 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  united  their  forct  ..  ust  Rome. 
Antony  gathered  together  an  immense  army  and  occupie<l 
the  western  coasts  of  Greece,  where  he  could  either  threaten 
Italy  or  resist  the  approach  of  Octavius.     His  main  army 

^^^^  was  posted  at  Actium. 
>V^^  I  south  of  the  strait  lead- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Am- 
brticia.  His  fleet  was  for 
the  most  part  moored 
within  the  gulf.  Oc- 
tavius, with  the  aid  of 
his  trusted  general  Ag- 
rippa,  succeeded  in  tran- 
sj)orting  an  army  to  the 
coast  of  Kpirus,  and  took 
up  a  position  north  of 
the  strait  and  opposite  the  land  forces  of  Antony.  His 
fleet  was  stationed  outside  of  the  strsiit  to  await  the  approat-h 
of  the  enemy's  ves-sels.  Antony,  on  the  advice  of  his  ablest 
officers,  desired  that  the  battle  should  be  waged  with  the  land 
forces.  But  Cleopatra,  proud  of  her  navy,  insisted  that  it 
should  Ije  fought  on  the  sea.  The  contest  was  therefore  de- 
cided by  a  naval  battle.  As  the  fleet  of  Antony  emerged 
from  the  strait,  it  was  imme<liat«ly  attacke<l  by  Octavius  and 
Agrippa.  But  scarcely  had  the  battle  l)egun  when  Cleo- 
patra with  her  squadron  withdrew  from  the  line,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  Antony.  Their  sailors  fought  on  until 
their  fleet  was  destroyed.  The  battle  of  Actium  closed  the 
political  career  of  Antouv.  ;iinl  left  Oftaviiis  the  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world. 

Before  returning  to  Rome  intavius  restored  order  to  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  followed  the  fugitives  to  Egypt. 
Antony,  defeated  and  ruined,  committed  suicide;  and  Cleo- 
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patra  followed  hiit  example  rather  than  be  led  a  captive  in  a 
Roman  triumph.  Together  this  wretched  pair  were  laid  in 
the  maasolrum  of  the  Ptolemies.  Egypt  was  annexed  as  a 
pnivince  «>f  the  new  empire  (30  b.  c).  Octavius  returned  to 
l{t>  H    c),  where  he  was  given  a  triple  triumph — for 

Djti  i-art  of  lUyricum,  where  he  ha<l  won  some  previous 

victoncw),  for  Actium,  and  for  Egypt.  The  temple  of  Janus 
— the  doons  of  which  were  alwa>'8  left  open  in  time  ot  war — 
was  now  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  second  Punic  war; 
and  the  Hoinan.s,  tiretl  of  civil  strife  and  bloodshetl,  looked 
upon  the  triumph  of  Octavius  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

III.     Review  or  the  Period  or  the  Ctvil  Wars 

Political  ProfcreM  at  Rome. — There  is  no  period  of  Roman 
hi8tor>'  more  eventful  or  instructive  than  that  which  we  have 
Msidered — extending  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to 
.mph  ol  Octavius.     If  we  look  merely  at  the  surface 
oi  events,  it  may  perhaps  seem  to  lie  hardly  more  than  a 
})eriod  of  strife,  of  turmoil,  of  revolution,  and  of  civil  war. 
Hut  if  we  compare  the  wretche<l  condition  of  things  which 
'  'his  first  sought   to  remedy,  with  the  new 

ilitn  ('a«ar  estal>lishe<i  and  Octavius  sought 
lo  make  permanent,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  during 
thin  time  that  the  Roman  people  were  working  out  the 
greateiit  |Nilitir)il  proMi'nm  of  their  history.  In  the  midst  of 
the  art-  .  and  often  under  inrom{ietent 

lejMlen*.  .       ..;;ht  for  justice,  until  they  at  last 

found  a  chieftain  capable  of  defending  their  interests.  The 
people  lean  .  ■     •    <   <•  •  •       ^  ^,^„re  their  rights  by 

means  of  li  ii  were  often  ruleti  by 

ambitious  deni:  they  had  not  discovere<l  the 

mcKlern  principli    ...  ition.     If  they  could  not  obtain 

a  government  by  tK-  they  couUl  at  least  obtain  a 

gnv.  ,  r  the  control  of  an  efficient 

mai'  ri-wtn.     With  our  advanced 

political  idea«  and  experience,  we  may  not  U»Iie\'e  that 
Roman  imperialism  is  the  best  form  of  fov«mment;  it  was 
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yet  the  highest  and  moBt  successful  form  of  government 
developed  in  the  ancient  world.  By  such  a  government,  the 
Roman  people  secured  political  equality,  and  perhaps  aa 
much  political  freedom  as  was  possible  without  representative 
institutions. 

Improvement  of  the  Roman  Law. — It  was  also  during  this 
time  that  the  Uoni:iij.s  >vere  developing  that  remarkable  sy.v- 
tem  of  law  a\  hich  surpassed  that  of  any  other  ancient  i>o()pU'. 
The  basis  of  this  law  wjis  the  XI 1  Tables.      In  earhcr  tin  cs, 
only  the  patricians  possessed  legal  rights;    but  these  rights 
came  to  l)e  extended  to  the  j^el^eians,  and  with  every  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Roman  state  there  had  Ijcen  an  extension  ot 
c\y\\  rights.     As  to  his  civil  rights,  every  free  person  was  a 
Roman  citizen,  a  Latin,  or  a  foreigner,     A  Roman  citizen 
had  both  the  conubium  and  the  commcrcium — that  is,  he 
had,  first,  the  rights  growing  out  of  the  family  organization, 
such  as  the  paternal  power  and  inheritance,  and,  second,  the 
rights  growing  out  of  commercial  transactions,  such  as  prop- 
erty and  contract.     A  Latin  had  only  the  commtrcium;^ 
wliile  the  foreigners  (including  the  Italian  allies)  had  at  first 
no  rights  under  the  Roman  law.     During  this  time,  ho'*  ever, 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  of  Latins  were  continually  l)eing 
extended.     But  more  than  this,  the  rights  of  all  foreigners- 
in  Italy  came  to  be  protected  by  a  special  pnetor  {jprator 
pcrcgrinus).     Under  this  new  pra-tor  there  wjis  gradually 
developed  a  new  bwly  of  law,  called  tlic  jun  gentium,  a  law 
common  to  the  nations  of  Italy  which  applied  to  those  v.  hose 
rights  v.erc  not  protected  by  the    old    XII  Tables.      After 
the  "Social  war"  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  admitted 
to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;    and  the  ]us  gentium  came 
to  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  provincials  v.hose  rights 
could  not  othennse  lie  secured.     In  this  way,  the  Romans 
developed  a  system  of  law  by  which  every  free  person  in  the 
Roman  world  could  have  his  civil  rights  protected,  in  some 
way  or  otiier,  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Ad\'ancement    In   Literature. — Another   evidence   of   the 
progress  of  the  Romans  during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  is 

I  This  applien  to  the  later  LcUinitaa,  afier  thiH  franchirte  wafl  extended  be- 
yond the  Uoiita  of  Latiqin  to  the  Latin  colooies  throughout  Italy. 
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.seen  in  their  literature.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  influence 
of  '  ti  became  very  marked,  and  that  under  this  influ* 

eiuH  .V t)egan  to  produce  writers  whose  names  belong  to 

the  literature  of  the  world.     CsBsar  wrote  his  "Commentar- 

•<»ci  men  of  clear  his- 

y  of  the  Jugurthine 

I  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  give 

ii."«  graphic  and  vigorous  descriptions  of  these  events,     Lucre'- 

tiu«  \vr«»f«'  .1   zTOHt  poem   "On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  which 

rean  theory  of  the  universe  and  re\'eals 

,  -       — ,   -un  and  imagination  rarely  equalled  by 

any  other  poet,  ancient  or  modern.     Catullus  wrote  lyric 

poenw  (  '  •  '     zrace  and  Ijeauty.     ('"  '         <>st 

learnwl  writer  of  the  age;    h  ,  i-g, 

rhetorical  and  philnsophicd  essays  furnish  the  best  models 

of  cl:i.ssic  style,  and  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  great 

pnwo  writers  of  the  world. 

Pr  \        trcture. — That  *he  Romans  were  also  im- 

pn  >  :  re 

and  taste  is  shown  by 

•' V  and  splendid 

j;h  which  were 
t'recte«i  during  this 
|)cri<xl.  While  some 
public  buildings  were 
de.4troyed  by  the  riots 
in  the  city,  they  were 
replaced  by  finer  and 
more  durable  struc- 
tures. Many  new 
te.nplcn  were  Imilt  — 
l«  nplos  to  llcTciiU<}«,  to 
.Minerva,  to  Fortune, 
to  Concord,  to  Honour 
and  Virtue.  There 
were  new  l>  or 

halls  of  just  most  noUble  being  the  Basilica  Julia, 

which  was  commenced  by  Julius  Cnsar.     A  new  forum,  the 
Forum  Julii,  wss  also  laid  out  by  Ccssr.  and  a  new  theatre 
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Wat*  roust nirtofi  l>y  PotiijM*y.  The  j^reat  nutioiiai  trmpic  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  \va8  burno<I  during  the  civil  war 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  was  restored  with  great  magnificence  l»y 
Sulla,  who  adorned  it  with  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  brought  from  Athens.  It  was  during  this 
|)ericKl  that  the  triumphal  arches  were  fir-  •<!,  atul  Ix)- 

camc  a  distinctive  feature  of  lioman  :ii  iie.      With 

the  exception  of  the  use  of  the  arch,  the  general  features 
of  Roman  architecture  show  the  strong  influence  of  Creek 
ideas — especially  in  the  construction  of  temples,  and  in  the 
use  of  columns,  which  the  Romans  generally  surmounted 
with  the  Corinthian  capitals. 

Roman  Education. — The  influence  of  Hellenism  is  also 
seen  in  the  increasing  attention  which  the  Romans  paid  to 
education.  Roman  education,  like 
that  of  the  Greeks,  wius  intended  to 
develop  all  the  mental  powers,  and 
to  train  the  young  man  for  public 
life.  Children — both  boys  and  prls 
— l>egan  to  attend  school  at  six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  The  elementary 
studies  were  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  children  were 
•taught  to  write  from  a  c(»py  set  upon 
their  tablets,  ami  to  cipher  by  means 
of  the  counting  board  {ahacu^s)  and 
counters  (calculi).  The  higher  edu- 
cation comprise<l  what  were  calle<l 
the  lil)eral  arts  (artcs  liherales),  in- 
cluding the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  composition  ami 
oratory,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  An  important 
part  of  education  consisted  in  public  recitals  and  declama- 
tions which  were  intendetl  to  train  young  men  for  the  forum, 
and  were  ofteu  heUl  in  the  temples. 

Decay  of  Rolig^ion  and  Morals. — While  the  Romans,  during 
this  period,  showecl  many  evidences  of  progress  in  their  laws, 
their  literature,  and  their  art,  they  were  evidently  declining 
in  their  religious  and  moral  sen.se.  Their  religion  wa;;  diluted 
more  and  more  with  Oriental  superstitions  and  degrading 
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ceremoiiieB.  In  their  moral  life  they  were  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  thdr  conquests,  which  had  brought  wealth 
mihI  the  pMsion  for  luxury*  and  display.  Ambition  and 
avanre  tended  to  corrupt  the  life  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  condition  of  religious  and  moral  decay 
WM  found  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which,  however. 
appealed  only  tu  the  more  educated  classes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
THK  nEifJN  OF  AronsTTTf?  (m  n.  c.—u  a.  d 

Tlw  PoUey  of  Aucwtiia. — There  was  no  other  man  so  well 
fitt«l  to  pn»  •'  '•  'Monarchy  into  an  attractive  form  an 

Octavius.  V.  iV  now  call  by  his  official  title  of 

'-ctistomed  to  think  of    '  \n 

II.     But  when  we  cot  he 

dmtract'  •■  during  the  last  hundred  years 

\n\}   •'  ..«;»,  ji^  brought  with  him, 

we  >ts  a  wise  and  suceeasful 

atatesiiuui.     Ilia  whufe  pulir  icy  of  eoncUUtion. 
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He  w isiicd  to  wipe  out  tin*  hfttreds  of  the  1-1% li  uai.  1  It- 
regarded  himself  as  the  chief  of  no  party,  hut  a«  the  head  of 
the  whole  state.  He  tried  to  reconcile  the  conKer\'ative  and 
the  progressive  men  of  his  time.  All  the  cherished  forms  of 
the  republic  he  therefore  preserved;  and  he  exercised  his 
powers  under  titles  which  were  not  hateful  to  the  senate 
or  the  ])cople. 

Titles  and  Powers  of  Auinistiu. — Soon  after  returning  to 
Rome,  Augustus  resigned  the  powers  which  he  ha<l  hitherto 
exercised,  giving  "back  the  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of 

the  senate  and  the  people" 
(27  B.  c).  The  first  oflicial 
title  which  he  then  receive<l 
was  the  surname  Aitgustus, 
bestowed  by  the  senate  in 
recognitif)n  of  his  dignity 
and  his  services  to  the  state. 
He  then  received  the  pro- 
consular power  (imperium 
proconsulare)  over  all  the 
frontier  provinces,  or  those 
which  required  the  presence 
of  an  army.  He  had  also 
conferred  upon  himself  the 
tril)Uiucian  power  {tribnnicia 
potestas),  hy  which  he  became 
the  protector  of  the  people. 
He  moreover  was  made 
pontifex  maximus,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Pater  Patrice.  Although  Augustus  did  not 
receive  the  permanent  titles  of  consul  and  censor,  he  oc- 
casionally assumed,  or  had  temporarily  as.signed  to  himself, 
the  duties  of  these  offices.  He  still  retained  the  title  of 
Imperntor,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army.  But 
the  title  which  .\ugustus  chose  to  indicate  his  real  position 
was  that  of  Princeps  CivitaHs,  or  "the  first  citizen  of  the 
state."  The  new  " prince"  thus  desired  to  l)e  looked  upon  as 
a  magistrate  rather  than  a  monarch — a  citizen  who  had  re- 
mved  a  triist  rather  than  a  ruler  governing  in  his  own  name. 
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AugUAtuM  and  the  Senate. — Aui^ustus  showed  his  oonrilia- 
l«»ry  |H»lk"y  in  fixing  the  |MiHitioii  which  the  senate  wa«  to  an- 
sunie  in  the  new  jrovernnient.  He  did  not  adopt  fully  the 
plan  «  ■  ^  f  Julius  C'lrsar;   but  reconcile<l  as  far 

Its  |M»^-  •  ut  ideas.     He  restored  to  the  senate 

t  ill-  'ii i;nity  which  it  had  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  He  did  this  by 
c\  '  the  provincials  and  freedmen  whom  riraar  had 
in:  into  it,  and  by  retlucinR  its  nunil)er  from  nine 

hundrftl  to  .six  hundre<l  meml)ers.  liut  still  he  tlid  not  confer 
upon  it  the  f^cat  legislative  power  w  hich  Sulla  intended  it 
should  have:  he  rather  made  it  a  kind  of  advisory  body, 
:ui  "  In  theory  the  senate  was  to 

:i.-  »rs  of  legislation,  and  hence  the 

now  government  is  sometimes  called  a  "dyarchy";  but  in 
fact  the  senate  was  simply  to  approve  the  proposals  which 
the  oin|M'ror  submitted  to  it. 

The  .%*?•»•  -f  the  People. — Augu.stus  did  not  formally 

take  :i\\  :iy  i><»pular  :tssemblies  their  legislative  power, 

hut  occasionally  submitted  to  them  laws  for  their  approval. 
This  was,  however,  hardly  more  than  a  discreet  concession  to 
ru-torii.  The  people  in  their  present  unwieldy  :i.s.<iend)Ues, 
tin*  rruiM^ror  did  not  regard  as  able  to  decide  uixm  im|X)rtant 
maiUTs  of  state.  Their  duties  were  therefore  practically 
re«tricte<l  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  whose  names 
hi  ■    m. 

'  '♦•«, — In  accordance  with  his  gen- 

eral |M»inv  uid  not  interfere  with  the  old  republican 

ofric««,  but  ...i  them  to  remain  as  undisturlKHl  as  pos- 
sible. The  consuls,  praetors,  quavtors,  and  other  officers 
CO!  •  elected  just  as  they  had  l>een  liefore.  Hut 
til*  .  I  not  generally  use  th^•^^^•  iii:iiristrate»  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  his  ailministratioi  \.'aa  performed 

by  othr-     "     itetl  by  himseij.      i  ii««  |M.s'itiun  of  the 

old  rei  trw  wiu»  rather  one  «•!'  h.iunur  than 

one  of  ty. 

The  1  .1.1  .\.  ...^.  ..  hile  the  emi)crui  kmw  that  his 
power  must  have  some  militar>'  support,  ho  was  careful  not  to 
make  f  He  therefore  re- 

duce*! •  to  twenty-five.    As 
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each  legion  contfuned  not  more  than  six  thoufland  men,  the 
whole  army  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers.  These  legioas  were  distributed  through  the  fron- 
tier provinces;  the  inner  provinces  and  Italy  were  thus 
not  burdened  by  the  quartering  of  troops.  To  support  the 
imperial  authority  at  home,  and  to  maintain  public  order. 
.\ugustus  organize<i  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men  called  the 
'•prii'torian  guard."  which  force  was  stationed  at  different 
points  outside  of  Uoiiie. 


II.    Thk  Imperial  Administration 

The  AdminLHtration  of  Rome. — The  whole  empire  may  l)e 
regarded  lus  made  up  of  three  parts— Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
provinces.     We  are  now  to  look  at  the  improvements  which 

AugiLstus  made  in  these  three 
spheres  of  administration.  We 
have  read  enough  of  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  Roman  city  dur- 
ing the  last  hundre<l  years  to  see 
the  need  of  some  improvement. 
Augustus  met  this  need  by  creat- 
ing certfun  new  officers  to  keep 
the  city  under  better  control.  He 
estabUshed  a  city  police  under  the 
charge  of  a  chief  (prcefectus  vrbi), 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  tht* 
scenes  of  violence  which  had  been 
of  such  frequent  occurrence.  He 
created  a  fire  and  detective  de- 
partment under  the  charge  of  an- 
other chief  (pr(Bf edits  vigilrim) ,  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  incen- 
diaries, burglars,  and  other  night-prowlers.  He  placo<l  the 
grain  supply  under  a  regular  officer  {pro'fectun  annoncr)  who 
was  to  superintend  the  transportation  of  grain  from  Egj'pt, 
and  was  held  responsible  for  its  proper  distribution.  More- 
over, he  broke  up  the  "secret  clubs"  which  had  been  hot  beds 
of  disorder,  and  substituted  in  their  place  more  orderly  socic- 
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ties  under  t ho  supomfrion  of  the  g(n'ernment.  For  admini- 
utrative  purpoRcw  the  city  wa«  divided  into  fourteen  diHtricts, 
or  wardfl.  By  these  arrangements,  life  and  property  )>ecaine 
more  secure,  and  the  populace  became  more  orderly  and  law- 
aMditii;. 

The  Adminhtratlon  of  Italy. — Italy  was  now  extended  to 
the  Alpd,  the  province  of  Cisaloine  Gaul  having  lately  been 
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joinnl  to  the  peninsula.     The  whole  of  Italy  wan  divided  by 

Au-     •••      '--fri  "regions,"    -     ' •- '■   iistricta. 

In  !i  thesplMuli'  ich  had 
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l)cen  constructed  during  the  republican  period,  the  emperor 
appointed  a  superintendent  of  highways  {curator  viarum)  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  He  also  eKtal)lislied  a  post  system  by 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  could  be  kept  in 
comnuniicution  with  one  another.     He  h'  il- 

age  by  establishing  military  patrols  in  the  « :  is. 

It  was  his  policy  to  encourage  everj'A^here  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  municipal  life.  To  relieve  the  poverty 
of  Italy  he  continued  the  plan  of  Julius  Ca'sar  in  sending  out 
colonies  into  the  provinces,  where  there  were  letter  oppor- 
tunities to  njake  a  living. 

The  Administration  of  the  Provinces. — During  the  reign  of 
AugiLstas  the  numl>er  of  provinces  \\i\s  increased  by  taking 
in  the  outlying  territory  south  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danulje. 
The  new  frontier  provinces  were  Rhietia,  Nor'icum,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  MoBsia.  The  provinces  were  not  only  increased 
in  number,  but  were  thoroughly  reorganized.  They  were 
first  divide<l  into  two  groups, — the  senatorial,  or  those  which 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  senate;  anil  the  imperial, 
or  thoBe  which  passed  imder  the  control  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter  were  generally  on  the  frontiers,  and  require<l  the 
presence  of  an  army  and  a  military  governor.  The  govern- 
ors of  the  imperial  provinces  were  lieutenants  iJcgaUi)  of  the 
emperor.  Appointed  by  him,  and  strictly  responsible  to 
him,  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  prey  upon  their  8ul>- 
jects,  but  were  obliged  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  senatorial  provinces, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  still  imder  the  control  of  proconsuls 
and  propraetors  appointed  by  the  senate.  But  the  condition 
of  these  provinces  was  also  greatly  improved.  The  e8tal>- 
lishmeht  of  the  new  government  thus  proved  to  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  provincials.  Their  property  l)ecame  more 
Becure,  their  commerce  revived,  their  cities  became  p'^osperous 
and  their  lives  were  made  more  tolerable. 

The  Finances  of  the  Empire. — With  the  division  of  the 
provinces,  the  administration  of  the  finances  was  also  divid- 
etl  l)etween  the  senate  and  the  emperor.  The  revenues  of 
the  senatorial  provinces  went  into  the  treasury-  of  the  senate, 
or  the  OBrarium;  while  those  of  the  imperial  provinces  passeu 
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into  the  trcasur}'  of  the  emperor,  or  the  fiscu*.  The  dd 
urftrho<l  svstom  of  farming  the  revenues,  which  had  dis- 
i;r:i(Htl  thr  npuMic  and  impoverishcti  the  provincials,  was 
r«'f<»rinc<l.  The  collection  of  the  taxes  in  the  senatorial  as 
well  a.s  the  imperial  provinces  was  placed  in  the  charge  of 
imperial  oflicers.  It  was  not  long  before  the  cities  them- 
selves were  allowed  to  raise  by  their  own  oflRcers  the  taxes 
due  to  the  Roman  government.  Augiistus  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  financial  system  by  making  careful 
estimates  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  state; 
and  bv  raising  and  expending  the  public  money  in  the  most 
••  !  \oi\st  burdensome  manner. 

I  i<  ni  of  the  Empire, — By  the  wars  of  Augustus, 

the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extended,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  west,  to  the  desert  of  Africa  on  the  south, 
and  nearly  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  east.  The  only  two 
great  frontier  nations  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Rome  were  the  Parthians  on  the  east  and  the  Germans 
on  the  north.  The  Parthians  still  retainetl  tli 
lir<t  by  Crassus;  but  Augustus  by  his  skilful  d\\ 
able  to  recover  them  without  a  battle.  He  abandoneii,  how- 
ever, all  design  of  conquering  that  Eastern  people.  Hut  his 
eyes  looked  longingly  to  the  countrj'  of  the  CJermans.  He 
inva<le<l  tlicir  territory*;  and  after  a  temporary  success  his 
general,  Varus,  was  slain  and  three  Roman  legions  were 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  great  German  chieftain,  Arminius, 
in  the  Tentoliurg  forest  (9  a.  d.).  The  attempt  to  conquer 
Grrrnany  thus  proved  a  failure.  The  frontiers  remaine«l  for 
many  yrar^  where  they  were  fixe<l  by  Augustus;  and  he  ad- 
viHCtl  hif*  Miccessom  to  govern  well  the  tcrritorv  whirh  he 
left  to  them  rather  than  to  increase  its  Hmit«. 

III.     The  Aoe  of  Auoustus 

TlM  AdvlMTB  of  AoKiifCiia.— The  renutrluible  proeperity 
that  attended  the  reign  of  Augustus  has  eaueed  this  age  to  be 
call(<<l  by  his  name.  The  glory  of  thif  >  '  '  r^y  iJue 
to  the  wise  policy  of  Augustus  himself.  work  he 
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was  greatly  asaiRted  by  two  men  whoee  name«  are  closely 
linked  to  his  own.  TheHe  men  were  Agrippa  and  Ma-ce'nas. 
Agnppa  ha<l  l)een  from  l>oyhoo<l  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Augustus,  and  during  the  tr>'ing  times  of  the  Inter 
ropuhlif  had  constantly  aided  him  by  his  counsel  and  his 
sword.     The  victories  of  Aumistus  l)efore  and  after  he  came 

to  power  were  largelv  due 
to  this     ■  ■ 
his  arti- 

pa  also  contributed  much 
to  the  architectural 
splendour  of  Rome. 

The   man   who  shared 
with  Agrippa  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Augus- 
tus was  Ma»cena.s,  a  wise 
statesman  and  patron  of 
Hterature.     It  was  by  the 
advice  of   Maecenas  that 
many   of  the  important 
reforms    of     Augustus 
were  adopted  and  carried 
out.      But    the   greatest 
honour  is  due  to  Maecenas 
for  encouragi  ng   those 
men  whose  writings  made 
this  period  one  of  the  "golden  ages  "  of  the  world's  literature. 
It  was  chiefly  the  encouragement  given  to  architecture  and 
literature  which  made  the   reign  of  Augustus  an  epoch  in 
civilization. 

Encouragement  to  Architecture.— It  is  said  that  Augustus 
boasted  that  he  "found  Il(jnie  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble." 
He  restored  many  of  the  temples  and  other  buildings  which 
had  either  fallen  into  decay  or  l>een  destroyed  during  the 
riots  of  the  civil  war.  On  the  Palatine  hill  he  Ijegan  the 
construction  of  the  great  imperial  palace,  which  l)ecame  the 
magnificent  home  of  the  Csesars.  He  built  a  new  temple  of 
Vesta,  where  the  sacred  fire  of  the  city  was  kept  burning. 
He  erected  a  new  temple  to  Apollo,  to  which  was  attached 
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s  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  also  temfJeB  to  Jupiter 
T«>nati}«  and  to  the  divine  Julius.  One  of  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  of  the  pubhc  works  of  the  emperor  was  the  new 
Forum  of  Aufiriistus,  near  the  old  Roman  Forum  and  the 
Forum  «»f  Julius.  In  this  new  forum  was  ere<*ted  the  temple 
of  Mars  th»'  Avenger  (Mars  UUor),  which  Augustius  built 
to  roiiiineniorate  the  war  by  which  he  had  avengctl  the  death 
«»f  t'a«ar.  We  mu»t  not  forget  to  notice  the  massive  Pan- 
theon, the  temple  of  all  the  gods,  which  is  to-day  the  hesi 
presen-ed  monument  of    the  Augustan  period.     TIuh  was 


Tux,  rA:(TaEO!«  (Ucxturation) 

built  b%  \tr;j.|.:i.  in  tlir  r;irl\  part  <»f  .\ugUhtu.s  s  rnj;ii  {27 
B.  c),  l»ut  w  i-  il'.  !..i  t'.  !i.i  ;..rru  «h«wn  above  by  the  em- 
|>eror  IfaMnan   iHi«-ond  century  .\.  v.). 

Patrooacc  of  IJtrrature. —  Hut  more  splendid  and  enduring 
than  thenc  tentpU^H  of  marble  were  the  works  of  literature 
wl)    ■  i'lrcd.     At  tluM  time  was  written  Vergil's 

**-l  ^  one  of  tlu'  greatest  epic  poems  of  the 

world.  It  wiiH  then  that  the  "(>«les"  of  Horace  were  com- 
poned,  the  grace  and  rhythm  of  which  are  unsurpassed. 
Then.  to<i.  were  written  the  elegies  of  Tibul'lus,  Troper'tius, 
and  (>\''id.  (ireatewt  among  the  prose  writeni  of  this  time 
wsM  I.ivy.  whoMc  "pirtunnl  pages"  tell  of  the  miraculous 
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ori^n  of  Rome,  and  her  great  achievements  m  w.u  aim  m 
peace.  During  thm  time  also  flourished  certain  Oreok 
writers  whose  works  are  famous.  Dionysius  of  Hahcarn: 
wrote  a  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  tried  to  rtc  :. 
cile  his  countrymen  to  the  Roman  sway.  Strabo,  the  geo- 
grapher, dc8cril>ed  the  subject  lands  of  Rome  in  the  Augustan 
age.  The  whole  Uteriiture  of  this  pericxl  was  inspired  v  ith  a 
growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and  an  appreciation  of  Roire 
a«  tho  proat  ruler  of  the  world. 

RcllgiouN  and  Social  Refonns. — With  his  encouragement  of 
art  and  literature  Augustus  also  trietl  to  improve  the  religious 

and  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  The  old  reUgion 
was  falling  into  decay. 
With  the  restoration  of  the 
old  temples,  he  hoped  to 
bring  the  people  back  to 
the  worship  of  the  ancient 
gods.  The  worship  of 
Juno,  which  had  been  ne- 
plecte<l,  was  restored,  and 
as.signed  to  the  care  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  matrons  of 
^_  Rome.      Augustus  tried  to 

UviA,  Wipe  oF^cocsTL-s  P""^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^•^"" 

by  discouraging  the  intro- 
duction of  the  foreign  deities  whose  worship  was  corrupt. 
He  l>elievcd  that  even  a  great  Roman  had  l>etter  \)e  wor- 
shipped than  the  degenerate  gods  and  goddesses  of  Syria 
and  Egypt;  and  so  the  divine  Julius  was  added. to  the 
number  of  the  Roman  gods.  He  did  not  favour  the  Je^\ish 
religion;  and  Christianity  had  not  yet  been  preached  at 
Rome. 

With  the  attempt  to  restore  the  old  Roman  religion,  he  also 
wished  to  revive  the  old  morality  and  simple  life  of  the  past. 
He  himself  disdained  luxurious  living  and  foreign  fashions. 
He  tried  to  improve  the  lax  customs  which  prevailed  in 
respect  to  marriage  and  divorce,  and  to  restrain  the  vices 
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which  were  destroying  the  population  of  Rome.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  Hay  whether  these  laudable  attempts  of  Augustus 
pr<Mlurpd  any  real  results  ujion  either  the  religious  or  the 
Miotd  Ifo  r»f  the  Roman  people. 

I)              (1  Character  of  Augustus. — Augustus  livetl  to  the 
:»>?•    -    ly-fivc;  and  hi.s  reign  covered  a  period  of  forty- 
live  years.     During  this  time  he  had  been  performing  "the 
'    ;  '      '  '  i'|)earing  to  rule,  of  l)eing  at 

>  world  and  the  first  citizen 
of  a  free  commonweaiiii."  His  last  words  are  said  to  have 
lieen.  '•Have  I  not  played  my  part  well?"  But  it  is  not 
iHH'essary  for  un  to  suppose  that  AugustuM  was  a  mere  actor. 

'u  in  restoring  ]>eace  to  the 
K.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flicting views  which  hatl  distracted  the  republic  for  a  century, 
he  was  calle<l  upon  to  perform  a  work  of  reconciliation. 
.And  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  political  leader  ever  perform- 
rd  stK-li  a  work  with  greater  success.  When  he  l>ecame  the 
?'uprenie  ruler  of  Rome,  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  place,  and 
brought  order  out  of  confusion.  He  was  content  with  the 
f  power  a:   '       ' "  form.     Not  .so  great 

■^ar,  he  u  il.     He  w:us  one  of 

tin*  Kn-atest  examples  of  what  we  may  call  the  "conservative 
reformer,"  a  man  who  accomplishes  the  wo^^  -f  .(..ro.Mvr.M.oti 
without  destroying  existing  institutions. 
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THE  KAKLY    KMPIRK   FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  DK)CLETIAN 
1.     Thk  Juuan  Emperors  (14-69  a.  d.) 


TlbcriuK  and  CaiiKula. — We  shall  now  see  that  the  imperial 
system  established  by  Augustus  was  put  to  a  severe  test  by 
the  character  of  the  men  who  immediately  followed  him. 
These  rulers  were  related  to  the  family  of  Julius  and  Augus- 
tus; but  they  had  neither  the  great  abiUty  of  Julius  nor  thv 
adroit  skill  of  Augustus.  Of  the  first  two  of  these  emperors- 
Tiberius  and  Calig'ula — the  one  is  usually  characterized  as  a 
tyrant,  and  the  other  as  a  maniac. 

Tiljcrias  (14-37  a.  d.)  was  the  a<lopted  stepson  of  Augustus. 
He  was  an  able  general,  and  had 
ha<l  considerable  experience  as  an 
administrator.  But  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  he  presented  a 
striking  contra-st  to  his  predet-es- 
sor.  Instead  of  l)eing  generous 
and  conciliatory  like  Augustus, 
he  was  sour  and  siuspicious,  and 
often  severe  and  cruel  in  his 
treatment  of  others.  He  was,  on 
this  account,  a  very  unpopular 
ruler.  Kven  at  his  accession,  the 
Roman  legions  on  the  Rhine  and 
I)anul)e  were  not  disposed  to 
accept  his  authority.  But  under 
the  loyal  generals — especially 
German'iciLs,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius — they  became  reconciled  and  made  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  frontier  nations.  It  is  true  that  Tiberius 
tried  to  follow  in  general  the  poHcy  of  Augustus;  but  sur- 
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roiinde<i,  as  hf»  wn.««.  by  those  whom  he  could  not  trust,  he 
MUight  to  8t:  his  position  by  severe  and  tyrannical 

'■■••'»  ■-!<      II      ......;a8tration  was  at  first  vigorous,  and  the 

;  •   >  ! .     He  maintained  the  frontier,  and  manaf^l 

-^  il  andecononjy;  and  he  also  prof.        '    '  «• 

!  :u        ..    lapacity  of  the  goveniont.     h  -• 

;it  Home  was  embittered  by  court  jealousiesj  and  iniri: 

He  rctirwl  at  last  to  the  island  of  Capri  in  the  bay  of  X;i|».t .  . 

Uiiving  tho  control  of  affairs  to  his  favourite  advisor  Seja'nus, 

•'i<  ler  of  the  pra»tori:iii  guards.     Soj:in«is  ])rov«'<l 

''•  i"  ••  cruel    and  unscrupulous  despot  than  Tiberius : 

and  the  last  part  of  this  reign  was  to  a  large  extent  filled  with 

his  \v    '     '   .-sa  and  crimes. 

'I  ade  no  provision  for  a  successor.     The  senate, 

,  rhose  a«  emperor  a  young  favourite  of  the  army, 

.  .i^ar,  the  son  of  the  famous 

general    (iennanicus,    who    was   a 

'  'Mt    of    Augustus.       Gaius 

D.)  is  usually   known   as 

("Little  Boots"),  a  nick- 

ven  to  him,  when  a  lK)y, 

'        '>ldier8.   After  a  brief  periotl. 


ilready    «Us<'iu<e<l,    gave   way;   and 
<>n.     Manystrnnpo 


-41.-    ■:.-.:..    :^...i:.   -:-■....  .    -•        ., 

•xcite  our  pity  quite  as  much  ]i>  our  Cauovla 

'     ri.     His  !       '  .f 

k-s  little  1  ruaiirc.  except  as  showing 

'  the  empire  could  endure  even  with  a  mail  pri/ice  on  the 

;;.;>)jip, 

Claudlun  and  Xcro. — Of  the  two  remaining  princes  of  the 

I  Nero — one  is  generally  k  T  a 

ther  as  a  moral  monster.  is 

41-54  A.  u.)  was  the  brother  of  (irrmanicus.  and  was  pro- 

■laimed  bv  t>        i  i-r— ^       n.i., ,..«».  .j^^j  nenatc  «lid  not  en- 
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8ider  him  as  a  fit  person  to  rule,  still  the  choice  of  the  soldiers 
was  ratified.     The  Roman  nol)le8  were  disgusted  with  the 

new  emperor,  because  he  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  freed  men 
and  provincials.  Rut  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  freedmen 
were  often  e<lucate<l  Greeks, 
and  provo<l  to  Ikj  wise  counsel- 
lors and  skilled  admin'strators. 
Although  Claudius  was  j)er8on- 
ally  a  weak  and  timid  man,  he 
held  before  him  the  example 
of  Augustus.  lie  maintained 
the  purity  of  the  senate.  He 
extended  the  franchise  to  out- 
lying communities.  He  aban- 
donetl  the  tyrannical  methods 
of  Til)erius.  He  constructed 
many  public  works  which  l)enefitod  the  people;  and  he 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  provinces.  We  may  look 
upon  Claudius  personally  as  a  weak- 
ling; but  his  reign  wjus  nuirkcd  by 
prudence  and  a  wise  regard  for  the 
interests  of  his  sulijects. 

Claudius  was  follov.ed  by  a  ruler 
whose  career  proved  to  Iw  as  dis- 
graceful as  that  of  Caligula,  and  far 
more  criminal.  This  ruler  was  Xero 
'54-68),  a  grandson  of  Germanicus. 
He  w:is  procIaime<l  by  the  soldiers 
and  accepted  by  the  senate.  The 
early  part  of  the  reign  was  full  of 
hope  and  promise.  During  this 
time  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  wise  philosopher  Sen'eca,  and 
the  able  commander  of  the  prietor- 

ian  guards,  Hurrhus.  After  five  years  of  beneficent  rule  (the 
quirufuennium  Neronis)  the  young  prince  threw  aside  his 
counsellors,  and  abandoned  himself  not  to  a  diseased  mind, 


Xero 
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like  Caligula,  but  to  his  own  depraved  nature.     Then  fol- 

*        *     InesB,  debauchery,  extortion,  and 

!  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  but 

A  hich  ha8  rendered  the  name  of  this  prince  a  synonym  of  all 

;»at  is  vicioiw  in  human  nature  and  despicable  in  a  ruler. 

The  Kmperor  and  the  Knipire. — If  we  could  pet  a  correct 

'tiian  \V'  •  r  the  Julian  line,  we  nuLst  dis- 

•HMi  the  (  '  r  of  the  emperors  and  the  con- 

iition  erf  the  empire.     When  we  consider  the  severe  and 

~  nnical  methods  of  Tiberius,  the  wild  vagaries  of  Caligula, 

vwiknesw  and  timidity  of  ClaiuUus,  and  the  cruelty  and 

-}j  of  Nero,  we  can  find  Httle  to  admire  in  the  per- 

iracter  of  these  princes.     But  when  we  turn  from 

;ie  princes  themselves  to  the  world  over  which  they  professetl 

ire  itself  was  little  affect etl  by 

•*  palace  and  the  capital  may 

of  intrigue  and  bloodshed,  the  world  in 

jH,.., ,,..i   and   prosperous.     This  condition   of 

o  doubt  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 

'  founders  of  •  ire,  Julius  an«l  .\ugus- 

1  .       ;d  system,  \n  .1  for  its  purpose  the 

velfare  of  the  jx'ople,  was  not  overthrown.     The  empire 

-         -    '    ■     -   .       *'  the  emperors.     But  it  should  l>e  said 

rn  or  thoir  advisers  serioasly  considered 

1.  they  generally  followc<l  the 

ri  they  were  oblivious  of  these 

:^.  the  world  moved  peacefully  on  without  their  aid. 
\i..n,ir(  hlral  Tendenctea. — So  far  as  there  were  ai;  .1 

in  the  government,  they  tcndf^l  to  m 
ical  power.     Such  changes  were  made  rii 

i In  the  first  place,  this  em|)cror  t<M>k   ;i 

rom  the  jutsemblies  the  {Mtwer  of  electing  the  magistral    . 

r  to  the  »en:i' 

ueirown  la>»  i 

rs.     in  the  next  place,  Tiberius  changeii  the  existing 

f  trr-n^'fin  {Irx  mair»ttUui) ,  so  that  • '•  ■ '  -nt  only  to 

I  list  the  state,  but  to  *iff.  the  eni- 

!;  and  tf)  carry  o  1  i  i '  rs 

Mr  «lctcrtives  ft/«  .1.-    ,<■« 
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of  the  prince.  Moreover,  to  ^ve  a  Htronger  military  support 
to  his  authority,  Tiberius  gathered  together  into  a  single 
camp  near  Rome  the  pra>torian  guard,  which  had  hitherto 
been  scattere<l  over  Italy,  rinally,  there  was  growing  up 
during  the  Julian  |)eriod  an  im|>crial  council,  made  up  of 
persons  selected  by  the  emperor,  whom  he  could  consult  in 
preference  to  the  senate.  These  changes  were  intended  to 
stretjgthen  the  power  of  the  prince,  and  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  the  senate  and  the  |XM)ple.  It  should  l>e  noticed,  however, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  law  of  high  treason  and  the  prac- 
tice of  "delation,"  estabUshed  by  Tiberius,  were  discouraged 
especially  by  Claudius,  and  also  by  the  other  emperors 
duriiifr  tlie  sane  jHrifHls  of  their  administration. 

Condition  of  the  Provinces. — Although  we  must  see  a  great 
deal  in  the  early  imperial  system  of  which  we  in  our  day  do 
not  approve,  still  the  establishment  of  the  empire  was  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Roman  provinces.  The  provincials, 
speaking  generally,  suffered  no  longer  from  the  opprpision 
and  extortion  which  existed  under  the  old  republic.  They 
were  no  longer  plundered  to  support  an  avaricious  class  of 
nobles  at  Rome.  Even  Tiberius,  who  was  tyrannical  in 
many  respects,  was  especially  anxioas  concerning  the  well- 
fare  of  the  provinces.  Claudias,  also,  was  generoiw  in  ex- 
tending the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  is  true  that  the  public 
or  political  right  involved  in  the  civiias  had  now  no  special 
importance;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  private  or  civil 
rights  were  still  a  valuable  jK)8.session  for  Roman  subjects. 
During  this  time,  also,  the  provinces  were  extended  (by  the 
emperor  ('laudius)  so  as  to  include  Thrace,  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor,  Maurctania  in  Africa,  and  the  soutliern  part  of 
Britain. 

Public  WorI«. — The  encouragement  given  to  public  works 
by  Augustus  was  continued  by  his  successors,  especially  by 
Claudius.  This  emperor  constructed  the  Claudian  aque~ 
duct,  which  brought  water  to  the  city  of  Rome  from 
distance  of  forty-five  miles.  He  also  built  a  new  harl>our 
— the  Partus  Romanus — at  the  mouth  of  the  Til)er  near 
Oetia.  To  improve  the  agriculture  of  certain  districts  in 
central  Italy  he  constructed  a  great  tunnel  to  dr^n  the 
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Fucine  lake — a  work  which  required  the  labour  of  thirty 
thousand  men  for  eleven  yearn.  During  the  reign  of  Nero 
a  great  fire  ooeurred  at  Rome,  which  consumed  a  large  pari 
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(/  the  city.  Thi«  resultetl  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  on 
»  more  magnificent  scale,  with  wider  streets  and  more  Kplen- 
<lid  eiiifices. 

The  Ckriitlaiis  at  Borne. — The  burning  of  Rome  was 
c(/arge<l  by  Nero  upcm  the  Christians,  in  order,  as  Tacitus 
says,  to  remme  the  burden  of  suspicion  from  lumself.  This 
is  the  first  tin»e  that  the  Christians  are  notice<l  by  the  Roman 
historians.  The  new  religion  had  ap|)earetl  in  Judea  aUnit 
half  a  centur>'  liefore  this  time,  and  ha<l  matie  rapi<l  progress 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  As  the  Rf>mans  were  generally 
tolerant  of  all  religions,  there  was  at  first  no  opposition  tf> 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  There  was  now  a  large  com- 
munity of  Christians  at  Rome,  made  up  of  wmverted  Jews 
and  other  persons  from  the  lower  classes.  They  were 
despise<l  by  the  upper  classes;  and  the  fire  at  Rome  furnished 
the  ■>n.  The  innocent  disciples 
of  1  te<l  by  Nero  to  the  most 
re^'oltlng  lurturas  shouKI  make  the  name  of 
tb's  emi"-  ■   '   •  " -tee. 
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11.    The  Flavian  Emperors  (G9-90  a.d.) 

The  Disputed  Succesitlon. — With  the  death  of  Nero  the 
JuHun  Hue,  which  traced  its  descent  from  .luUim  and  Augus- 
tus, became  extinct.  We  may  now  discover  one  great 
defect  of  the  imperial  system — that  is,  the  lack  of  any 
definite  law  of  succession.     In  theory,  the  selection   of  a 

new  emperor  rested  witli  the 
senate,  with  which  he  was  sup- 
p(i«etl  to  share  his  po^  er.  But, 
in  fact,  it  depended  upon  the 
army,  upon  which  liis  power 
rested  for  support.  Since  the 
time  of  'ril>erius,  the  choice  of 
the  prince  hat!  l)een  assumed  by 
tl»e  pnetorian  guards.  But  now 
the  provincial  armies  also  claim- 
ed the  right  to  name  the  em- 
peror's successor;  so  that  it 
seemed  evident,  as  Tacitus  says, 
'  a  prince  could  be  made 
A  here  than  at  Rome."  But 
it  was  not  so  clear  which  of  the 
armies  had  tlie  ^leaicst  right  to  make  this  choice.  Hence 
we  find  different  claimants  for  the  throne — Clalba,  support- 
ed by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  soon  afterwanls  Otho,  sup- 
ported by  the  praetorian  guards,  Viteliius  by  the  troopp  on 
the  Rhine,  and  Vespa'sian  by  the  army  in  Syria.  These 
disputed  claims  led  to  a  war  of  succession,  which  lasted 
about  a  year — the  first  civil  war  which  had  occurred  within 
a  century,  or  since  the  battle  of  Actium.  After  the  other 
claimants  had  ruled  in  succession  for  brief  terms,  Vespasian 
was   finally  victorioas  and  made  his  position  secure. 

Vespasian  and  Titus. — With  Vespasian  (Flavius  Vespasi- 
anus;  69-79  .\.d.)  Ixjgan  a  new  hue  of  emperors,  known  as 
the  Flavian  Une;  this  consisted  of  Vespasian  himself  and 
his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Domitian  (do-mish'i-an).  The  rule 
of  Vespasian  and  that  of  his  older  son  Titus  were  so  nearly 
alike  and  were  so  closely  related  to  each  other  as  to   form 
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almoRt  one  continuoiiit  reign.     VespuKian  did  not  belong  to 

any  of  tlu'  nlrl  I^lITKln  families,  hut  wa«  Ixirn  in  one  of  the 
outl\nit  toui!^  o!  Ir  ilv.  anti  might  Iw  calle<l  a  man  of  the 
l»f<)|.ir.     He  1'  1h'  an  able,  upright,  and  efficient 

{•riiirc,  and  h-  ^  .  lous  rule 
l>ruuKht  in  a  new  era  of  prosper- 
ity for  '  He  rcstKrcd 
Ilome  riler  ntsuhiiig 
from  the  re<*pnt  civil  war.  By 
bin  economy  lie  rescued  the  treas- 
ury from  the  bankrupt  condition 
into  which  it  had  Ijeoii  plungt^l 
\j\  bin  pre<leces.Mor«.  He  con- 
Htructed  new  buildinpi  for  the 
capit:U,  the  moHt  important  of 
which  was  the  great  Cobisse'um, 
«»r  ^  rrc.  lie 
api  _,  ^  ore  for  the 
pro\'ince8,  and  extetided  the  I^tin 


right  to  t! 
l>aiic('s   tju: 


TiTUt 


IM 

n<' 


in.       The  only  imj>ori;iin  uistur- 
«!  the  revolt  <»f  Civi'lin,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Claul.  which  \  Illy 
put  down,  and    an    u...   .   ...late 

fcbellion  of  the  Jews,  which  re- 
-uIuhI  in  the  deHtruction  of  Jeru- 

-  ::!i'IU. 

I  7  '  si  A.  n.)  had  already 

I  •  <  :  ite<l  with   V'eHpaitian 

iriment.  so  that  the 

reign    wan 

The   new 

pnnce  ruled  but   a  xhort   time. 

"  '   during  this  brief  peritMl  he 

■  wed    the   l>enevolont   policy 

t»i   I  .  and  Won  from  the 

{HOI  ale  of  "the  DeUght 

!  ^i       ii»d."  TheHtor>'iiitddor 

>i  •  '     ^  that  he  had  granted 

■  ti,  and  in  regret  ex- 
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claime<l  to  hiR  friends,  "I  have  lost  a  day."  But  the  .short 
reign  of  Titiw.  delightful  as  it  was,  was  marked  by  two  great 
calamities.  One  was  a  very  destructive  fire  which  swept 
over  the  city;  and  the  other  was  a  terrible  eruption  of  Mt. 
VcsuviiLs,  which  destroyed  the  cities  of  Pompe'ii  and  Her- 
cuhi'neum. 

The  Tyranny  of  Doniltian. — The  happy  period  begun  by 
^  II   and   Titus   wjus  interrupted   by  the  excpptioiuil 

I  (tf  Doniitinti  (.S7-9(i  A.n.).     The  reign  of  this  prince 

stands  out  by  itself  as  a  dark 
blot  upon  an  era  of  general  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Instead 
of  following  in  the  foofstejis  of 
his  father  and  elder  brother,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  for  his 
models  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
Morose  and  severe  by  nature, 
he  l)ecame  cruel  and  tyrannical. 
He  revived  the  almost  olwolete 
law  of  Tiberius  regarding  trea- 
son, restored  the  wretche<l  prac- 
tice of  delation,  and  resorted  to 
extortions  and  confiscations.  He 
persecuted  the  Jews  and  the 
Chri.stians,  Like  Tiberius,  he 
was  suspicioiLs  of  those  about  him 
and  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination.  His  fears  were 
finally  reaUze<l,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  freedman  of  the 
palace.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain  under  the  able 
governor  and  general  Agric'ola — which  event  paved  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  civiUzation  in  that  province. 

Classes  of  Roman  Society. — If  we  now  look  at  the  condition 
of  society  under  the  Flavian  emperors,  we  shall  notice  that 
certain  changes  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  republic. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  imperial  system  was  to  create 
a  greater  degree  of  equality  among  the  various  classes. 
The  wide  distinctions  which  existed  under  the  repubUc  were 
breaking  down,  and  the  social  grades  were  merging  together. 
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This  Aill  appear  by  eonaidering  the  difTerent  claMtrs  of  the 
Homftn  people: 

(1)  At  the  top  of  the  social  scale  were  the  einj»«  ■.-.  .iiul 
the  imperial  household.  Althougli  the  position  of  the 
^tn|M*ri)r  was  Ixvoniing  more  and  more  cxaltetl,  it  was  also 
l>oconung  recognizoti  that  the  |x)«ition  could  l)e  held  by  a 
man  of  humble  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  Vespasian.  Nearest 
the  emperor  were  the  ao-calle<l  "friends  of  Cspsar,"  who 
mmie  up  his  household  and  the  coterie  of  his  selected  guests. 
These  persoas  were  chosen  from  all  classes  and  were  often 
free«lmen  and  pnivincials,  whose  honoured  position  <!••- 
pende<l  solely  upon  the  favour  of  the  prince. 

(2)  N'  :;itic  clas.sc8,  who  still  loriiu'd  ;i 
sort  of  s  and  etjuites.  But  the  sena- 
torial order  \va.s  not  now  restrictetl.  as  formerly,  to  certain 
favouretl  Konian  families.  On  the  contrary,  the  senators 
were  selectetl  by  the  emperor  on  account  of  their  wealth. 
abiUty,  or  influence,  und  were  chosen  from  |)ersons  from 
every  part  of  th«'  empire-  Itome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces. 
The  equestrian  onler,  also,  was  l>ecoming  less  and  less  an 
exclusive  body,  and  admi.s.sion  to  it  was  a  gift  of  the  prince. 
It  hail  no  im{)ortant  (X)litical  privileges,  although  it  came 
to  l)e  cu.Htomary  for  the  emperor  to  sdect  his  officials  from 
lis  members. 

(3)  The  great  body  of  the  common  people  consiste<l  of 

'  1    classes,    the    lawyers,    teachers,    writers, 

commercial  classes,  the  merchants,  bankers, 

traders;    the   artisan  classes,   the  smiths,  weavers,   fullers, 

bakers,  etc.;    und  the  agricultural  classes,  the  farmers  and 

free  labourers.     So  far  as  their  strictly  civil   rights  were 

.       .11,    of   pr.     ■  ci| 

I  court  «•;  - 

all  these  people  were  on  a  plane  of  practical  efpiality  with 

♦he  '-    -''""fS. 

-4  were,  of  course,  at  the  tmttom  of  the  social 
scnle,  a  '  of  civil  rights.     But  theii  ^n 

WAS  U't  lime  of  the  republic,      i  •  "e 

tie^ted   with  mo~e  respect;  their  liven  were  protected:  and 
th^re  were  increasetl  facilities  for  manumission. 
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Domestic  Life;  lioii«e«,  Food,  Dress. — To  obtain  .v  Kt-nciul 
idea  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  i)eoplo  under  the  empire,  we 
may  first  h)ok  at  the  Ui>man  citizen  in  his  own  liome,  where 
he  rule<l  as  the  head  of  his  houshold.  The  liomaiiH  were 
now  t)eginning  to  look  upon  the  family  more  as  a  legal  than 
as  a  religious  institution.  The  formal  ceremonies  which, 
in  ancient  times,  had  asually  accompanie<l  marriage  were 
often  dispensed  with;  and  the  relation  l)etween  husband 
and  wife  was  Imiked  upon  as  a  mere  civil  contract,  which 
might   Ije   enteretl   into  and   broken   by   mutual   consent. 


iioMAN  House,  showi.nq  the  Atkium  in  the  Fukeukuunu 


Divorces  became  common,  and  the  general  morals  of  society 
were  corrupted.  The  home,  especially  in  the  city,  did  not 
present  the  simple,  domestic  life  of  the  ancients,  but  was 
affected  by  the  general  passion  for  luxur}'  and  fondness  for 
display.  This  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  houses,  the 
preparation  of  the  food,  and  even  in  the  character  of  the 
dress. 

(1)  The  Roman  houses  were  no  longer  the  simple  struc- 
tures of  the  early  republic,  but  were  modelled  after  the 
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moBt  elaborate  houscB  of  the  later  Greeks,  which  had  begun 
to  show  the  effect  of  an  Oriental  taste.  The  excavations 
nmonjj  the  niins  of  Pompeii  have  given  us  much  knowledge 
<»f  tills  .|iirii.-tu'  architerture.  Th«  principal  room  was  the 
hi  •'d  from  the  street  by  a 

vi-  .      ,,         .        :-i)le  columns,  and  paved 

with  monaic:  it  was  lavishly  decorated  with  ivory,  gdd, 
and  prerioiLs  ^*  :id  adornetl  with  statues  of  bronxe 

and  inurMc.     <  side  of  the  atrium  were  the  library 

and  the  pictun-  u'unry,  bcsidcH  rooms  for  conversation. 
Ixading  to  thr  nar  \v;is  the  peristyle,  or  open  court,  con- 
ta'tiing  a  garden  and  fountain,  and  surrounded  by  rows  of 
fi"  "  "le  dining-rf>om,  the 

il<>  <ii,   and  the  larder. 

The  furniture  was  clat  <l  expensive — carved  tables 

and  chairs  of  vahj:il)h  .>.»«.-,  I>e8ide8  cabinets  \n  which 
silver  veKsrls  wore  displayed. 

>f  their  f(KKi  and  in  their 
CO  ,  wed   great   fondness  for 

ill  Not  satisfied  with  the  simple  meals  of  their  an- 

<•<  '       •'  *'    "  in  oi>taining  the  rarest 

il< .  of  the  world.     Fortunes 

were  Hp<Mit   u]  t  gluttony  was  reduced 

to  what  wxs  .suj  ,    .     .  :  ..  ..:t. 

(3)  In  very  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  but  a  sin^e 
Rurmfnt,  the  tunic,  maile  of  v<m)1.  .\fterwanls,  the  men 
udopt4>d  the  liMja,  a  lo<He  garment  thrown  in  ample  folds 
al)out  the  |M'rson;  an<l  the  women  U'gun  to  wear  the  stola, 
patterno*!  jift«T  the  (irock  rol>e,  togi'ther  with  the  paJhi,  or 
nhawl,  lurire  ciioimh  to  cover  the  whole  figure.  During  the 
later  r<  the  dress  of  the  Romans 

Itecaini  •  of  the  r»cher  materials 

of  hnen  and  silk  impot'  ■■  the  Hast,  and  more  eIal)or> 

atdy  t- '       -  •  ....;-  t  ~     jwnsivc  jewelry 

and   (>;  |ic<l   among  the 

Roman   Motufu 

Hoctal  Life  and  Amu!>*  <  <  tijoyment  of  the 

Romans  was  in  some  respects  like  that  of  the  Ciredca,  being 
f«)und  chiefly  outade  ol  the  home.    The  Forum  wm  to 
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Rome  wii.u  un-  .\mii;v  u;us  ui  Athens,  a  centre  of  public  ami 
social  life.     But  the  ordinary   Roman  had   not  the  (Ireek 
taste  for  intellectual  companionship;    he  rather  Hought  his 
chief  recreation  in  the  batliH  and  in  the  cnm.]^;  <.f  ilu.  .irr-uw 
the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre. 

(1)  In  their  hatha  the  Romaiw  of  the  empire  .sliowcd  then 
growing  appreciation  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  private 
baths  of  the  dwelling  house  no  longer  satisfied  their  needs. 
Public  baths  {thermce)  on  an  enormous  scale  were  built  by 
the  emperors.  These  contained  a  large  number  of  rooms. 
supporte<l  by  columns  of  granite  or  marble,  paved  with 


Ruins  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre 

mosaic,  and  adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  included  not 
only  bathing  rooms,  but  gymnasia  for  exercising,  gardens 
for  lounging,  galleries  of  statues  and  paintings,  hbraries  for 
reading,  and  halls  for  conversation.  The  baths  became 
centres  of  social  life,  where  the  rich  and  poor,  the  emperor 
and  the  .slave,  met  together — showing  the  democratic  spirit 
of  the  life  under  the  empire, 

(2)  The  circas  afforded  a  greater  attraction  for  the  people 
in  general.  The  most  important  circus  of  Rome  was  the 
Circas  MaxinuLs.  It  was  an  inclosure  about  two  thousand 
feet  long  and  six  hundred  feet  wide.  Within  it  were  arrange<l 
seats  for  different  classes  of  citizens,  a  separate  box  being 
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n*sc'rv«l  for  the  inijxrial  family.  The  games  consist^l 
•  liirtly  of  chariot  races.  The  excitement  wa«  due  to  the 
rrckN'ss  (IrivinK  of  the  charioteers,  each  Htriving  to  win  by 
ii|«s(  ffmu  '  ors.     There  were  alsf>  athletic  «port«; 

nitiiiHii:.  "g.    wrestling,    throwing   the   (juoit, 

and  hurling  the  javelin.  SometimeB  sham  hattleB  and  sea 
hghtA  t<N>k  place. 

(3)  The  HomanH  were  not  very  much  addicted  to  the 
theatre.  tli«r«>  lieing  only  three  principal  structures  of  this 
kin<l  at  Home,  thono  of  Ponipey,  Marcellus,  and  lialbim. 
The  theatre  was  derived  from  the  (jreeks  and  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  seats  Wmg  apportionetl,  as  in 
the  o?«ie  i»f  the  rircuf*.  to  different  classes  of  jx*rsons.  The 
xl  of  dramatic  exliibitions,  of  mimes, 
l>>i"- ...  .  -ng. 

(4)  The  most  popular  and  characteristic  amusements  of 
tin  '!  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.  This 
lui  <■  form  of  a  double  theatre,  forming  an 
entire  circle  or  ellipse.  Such  structures  were  btiilt  in  differ- 
ent cities  of  the  empire,  but  none  ec^ualled  the  coloHsal 
building  of  Vespasian,  known  as  the  Colosseum.  The  sports 
of  •  .•  were  chiefly  gladiatorial  shows  and  the 
rx'  »a«ts.  The  amusements  of  the  Romans 
were  largely  sensational,  and  appealed  to  the  tastes  of  the 
populac*e.  Their  influence  was  almost  always  bad,  and 
tendfnl  to  degrade  the  morals  of  the  ix»ople. 

I  tfi    In  the  Tovinft;    Pompeii  and  the  (jraffltl.    -When  we 
.   i>t  to  gel  an  idea  of  the  life  ui  the  various  towns  scat- 
t«rerl  over  the  empire,  we  fiml  it  difficult  on  account  of  the 
fe\       '      Mces  nia4le  t<»  this  Hfc  by  the  ancient  writcm.     We 
n»  1  general,  however,  that'the  cities  of  the  eastern 

provinces  remained  to  a  great  extent  under  the  (Irirco- 
()rientul  influence  which  follo\ve<l  the  concjuest  of  Alexander; 
while  the  citicH  of  the  western  prminces  Iwcame  more 
th-  ■  ImnI.     T'  ther©- 

foi-  •  rrflrr*  capital 

city  on  the  TiU-r. 

The  uncovere*!  run.-  --,  j  »- 

what  "'  the  hfe  in  a  lloman 
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of  a  city  of  small  dimenmonfl,  of  narrow  streets,  of  housee  of 
nitxloratc  size,  but  containing  many  features  which  we  see 
in  Rome  itself — forums,  theatre,  temples,  as  well  as  a 
basilica  and  an  amphitheatre.  These  monuments  indicate 
a  life  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  In  some  of  the 
houses — like  the  "House  of  Pansa" — we  sec  the  same  taste 
for  luxury,  as  is  evident  in  the  mosaic  work,  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art.  We  also  find  some  remarkable  evidences 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  townsmen  in  the  graffiti,  or  writings 
left  upf)n  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  some  of  which  li: 
rise  above  the  dignity  of  rude  8cril)blinps.  These  are  r 
numerous  upon  the  buildings  in  those  places  most  frequentetl 
by  the  crowd.  There  are  advertisements  of  public  shows, 
memoranda  of  sales,  cookery  reciix»,  personal  lamp(H)ns, 
sentimental  love  effusions,  and  hundreds  of  similar  records 
of  the  ordinary  life  and  thoughts  of  this  ancient  people. 

Provincial  Life,  Travel,  and  Correspondence. — The  general 
features  that  we  see  in  Pompeii  were  no  doubt  repeated  in 
the  various  towns  throughout  the  provinces,  especially  in 
the  West.  There  was  evidently  the  same  tendency  in  the 
cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa  to  imitate  the  culture  of  the 
central  city,  to  adopt  the  Roman  language,  art,  and  manners. 
But  there  were  certain  special  features  of  provincial  life 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  old  system  of  official  despotism 
that  prevailed  under  the  republic,  there  was  a  growing  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Each  town 
vie<l  with  other  towns  in  the  improvement  of  the  public 
works.  The  growing  public  spirit  is  shown  in  the  buildings 
erected  not  only  by  the  town  itself,  but  by  the  generous 
contributions  of  wealthy  private  citizens. 

The  relations  l^tween  the  people  of  the  provinces  were 
also  becoming  closer  by  the  improvement  in  the  means  of 
communication.  The  empire  became  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  roads,  which  were  now  used  not  merely  for  the 
transportation  of  armies,  but  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
correspondenro.  The  Appian  Way,  originally  built  by 
Appius  Claudius  was  reconstructed  during  this  period, 
and    was    the    model    for    the    other    highways     of     the 
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empire.  The  Romans  travelled  for  husinera  and  for  pleasure; 
and  by  some  persons  travelling  by  land  or  by  sea  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  one's  eihicntion.  It  w:i8  a  mark  of  oidture  to 
l»:»ve  spent   some  time  in  Greece,   Asia  Minor,  or   1 

Many   of   the   Roman   liighways   were  used   as  post-i 

(jver  which  letters  might  l)e  sent  by  means  of  private  runners 
or  by  povrr:  *  iiiriers.  Foot-runnere  were  accustomed 
t->  u\:\kr  a  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day;    while  a 

!  courier,  with  his  relay  of  horses,  might  cover  a  hun- 
t's in  the  same  time.  The  p<J8tjil  system  of  Rome, 
1  hardly  to  lie  compare<l  with  that  of  mtxiem  times, 

ion  of  official  dis- 

•  11  private  persois. 

InduMtrj'  and  Commerce. —  J'he  industrial  life  of  Rome  still 

sufTcri'd  from  the  intniduction  of  slave  lal>our  which  followed 

th"  cr«'at  wars  of  conquest  during  the  republican  period. 

l'r:r  :J1  the  agricultural   and   manufacturing  labour 

wa.s   ^  lied  by  slaves.     This  led  to  the  dcgrmlation  of 

these  forms  of  industr}-.     Hence  Italy  ceased  to  produce 

'  '"  '        '    '     '  '    !;  and  this  in  turn  led   to 

the  provinces  a  large  part 
of    the  1 1    products    necessary    for 

consuinj;: i ...;.    ...v.   lore,   continue*!   to  l)e  the 

mnst  iin|>4»rtant  industry  durine  the  imperial  period.     The 
•      ,       -     •  ,  .-r, 

:'•'" 
pat  ions.     Rome  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.     From  S{)ain  she  importe<l  luiMl)cr,  wool, 
linen,  and  silver  ore;    from  Africa  ami   Kg>'pt,  graitw  and 
<^ine8.     I  sralMMinl  of  the  c:L'<torn 

received  \iirieB  of  the  Oricnt- 

the  perfuinoB  of  Arabia,  the  apices,  ivory,  and  precious 
.HtonoN  «»f  India,  and  the  silks  of  (^hina.  There  were  three 
great  conunorruil  rout<Ts  from  the  fnr  Kfwt — the  first  by 
way  of  •  in  Orran  ji;  'o  Alexandria; 

thesccu:.  .  ly  of  the  Vvi. iphrates  River, 

and  the  Syrian  desert  to  Antioch;  and  the  third  by  way  oi 
t)ian  Sea,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don  to  Olbia  on  the 
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III.        THK    i    l\l.   (lOiiD    i',Ml'KIHMt.S    (^'.Hy-l.-M*    A.I).; 

Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian.— With  the  death  of  Domitian 
the  empire  came  bark  into  the  hands  of  wise  and  lx*neficent 
rulere.     The  period  of  prosperity  which  l)egan  with  Vespasian 

was  now  continued  for  nearly 
a  century.  These  rulers  are 
known  as  "the  five  go<id  em- 
perors"; and  when  we  con- 
sider their  uprightness  of 
character,  their  political 
ability,  and  their  uniform  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  their 
subjects,  we  probably  cannot 
find  in  the  history  of  the  world 
a  like  series  of  sovereigns,  rul- 
ing with  equal  success  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  first 
of  these  rulers  was  Nerva 
(96-98  A.D.),  whose  mildness 
and  tolerance  contrasted  strongly  with  the  severe  qualities 
of  Domitian.  \erva  was  chosen  neither  by  the  praetorians 
nor  by  the  legions,  but  by  the  senate — which  fact  indicates 
that  the  empire  was  returning  to  the  normal  p<»litical  system 
established  by  Augustus.  Within  his  brief  reign,  he  ct>uld 
do  little  except  to  remeily  the  wrongs  of  his  pro<lecessor.  lie 
forbade  the  prose<'Utions  for  higli  treason  and  tnc  practice 
of  delation;  he  recalled  the  exiles  of  Domitian,  and  relieve<l 
the  people  of  some  oppressive  taxes.  In  the  words  of  Taci- 
tus, "he  blended  things  once  irreconcilable,  princely  power 
and  liberty"  (principatum  ac  libertalem).  To  prevent  any 
tlisturbance  at  his  death,  he  Jissociated  Trajan  with  himself 
in  the  government. 

Trajan  (98-117  a. d.)  has  the  great  di.stinction  of  l)eing 
the  first  emj>eror  who  was  not  a  native  either  of  Rome  or  of 
Italy.  He  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth;  and  this  fact  shows 
that  the  dividing  line  between  Roman  and  provincial  was 
becoming  effaced.  Trajan  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  sovereigns.     He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  wise  states- 


TUnCiliT 


NfAP    Vo.ld. 
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in  the 

tUB,  hi 


man,  and  an  ahle  mimin^strator.     He  had  Romething  of  the 

conciliatory  spirit  of  Augti^tiw,  and  prc«erve<l  the  forms  of 

the  republic,  while  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

H<  '      •  the   people   the 

riv:  i:.  the  magistrates, 

which   had   l>een  taken  away  by 

Tiberius.      He     re«pecte<l     the 

rights   of   the   iw>nate,  and  gave 

to  it  1  fch.     He  was 

also  a  ;  ,         II  of  literature 

and  art.     While  Trajan  foUowetl 

■ '  o  policy  of  Augus- 

il  from  this  policy 

in  one  particular.      He  did  not 

restrict  the  frontiers  within  the 

liniitB    that    .\ugu8tus    had    in- 
tended.    Under  him  tli«  " 

liecaine  once  n»ore  at*  g 

people.      This   warlike  emperor 

pushed  his  con(|UCHts  across  the  DaimiM-  :iii.i  acjum-u  thr 

new  province  of  Dacia.       He  also  extcndf-*!  Iuh  Hrnts  into 
ia,  and  as  a  result  of  a  war  with  the  rarthinns  I  •iU> 

Kuhjection  Armenia,  .Mi.  ,  :„;uia, 
and  Assyria.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan  that  f  "  Man 
empire  reaclu^l  itK  great.  .i. 

The  next  em|>eror,  Hadrian  {\\7- 
rw  A.  D.),  was  proclaimed  hy  the 
!>  rtorians.  But  Hadrian  did  not 
ii-L'ir'l   • "  ■      '    M;d   act, 

:ii.ii  !••. ,  clortetl 

by  the  senate.      In  its 

' ' ■'•■-  •■>  'I  .   "li..  the 

tv.  and  the 


Tra.ta?« 


llAI'UI  %•• 


of  v. 

v»>; 


-  —  ^  .     - .  , 

jan  in  thinking  that  the  greatness 
'   1  not  •irpcnd  upon  militaf}'  glory.     He  th- 
gave  up  the  extensive  conquests  which 
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had  made  in  the  East,  and  once  more  made  the  Euphrates 
the  frontier  of  the  empire.  In  this  regard  he  returned  to 
the  policy  of  Augustus,  which  was  to  improve  the  empire 
rather  than  to  enlarge  it.  Hadrian  showed,  if  possible,  a 
stronger  sympathy  with  the  provinces  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. To  Ixjcome  acquainted  with  their  condition  and 
to  advance  their  interests,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time 
in  visiting  them;  and  he  is  hence  sometimes  called  "the 
Traveller."  Of  his  long  reign  of  twenty-one  years  he  spent 
nearly  two-thirds  outside  of  Italy.  He  made  his  temporary 
residence  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire — in  York,  Athens, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria — where  he  was  continually  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Hadrian  also  looked  well  to 
the  defences  of  the  empire,  especially  against  the  German 
tribes  on  the  north.  He  not  only  established  military  gar- 
risons along  the  line  of  frontier  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  but  also  is  said  to  have  erectetl  a  fortification  con- 
necting the  head-waters  of  these  rivers.     The  most  durable 

evidence  of  his  defen.sive  policy 
is  seen  in  the  e.xtensive  wall 
built  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  province  of  Britain,  the  re- 
mains of  which  exist  nt  tl  c 
present  day. 

.\ntoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurclius.  —  The  two  emperors 
that  foll(Ave<l  Hadrian  Iwlonged 
to  the  family  of  the  An'tonines, 
and  were  among  the  purest  and 
most  upright  characters  that  we 
find  in  Roman  history.  An- 
toni'nus  Pius  (138-161  a.  d.)  was 
a  senator  from  the  province  of 
Gaul,  whom  Hadrian  had  recom- 
mended to  the  senate  for  election  to  the  principate.  As  a 
man  and  a  sovereign  his  life  was  inspired  with  the  highest 
moral  principles.  As  a  private  citizen  he  was  simple  and 
temperate  in  his  habits;  and  as  an  emperor  he  was  the  same. 
His  exalted  character  was  reflected  in  his  beneficent  reign. 
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Althoiif^h  not  80  great  a  statesman  as  Hadrian,  he  was  yet 


III'  • 

l\v.,;.:  . 

reign," 


red  and  bdoved  by  h\»  subjects.  His  reign  of 
...'.-c  years  is  usually  known  as  the  "uneventful 
because  there  were  no  ware  and  calamities  to  mar 
irse  of  events.  But  while  devoid  <  ■'"  '  'ng 
t'ign  of  Antoninus  was  of  great  in  ce, 

ixH-aiisf  of  the  purifying  influence  which  the  emperor  ex- 
ercise. 1  upon  law  and  legblation,  and  Ixxjausc  it  market!  the 
U'ciririin£  of  the  f^olden  uge  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

V  180  A.  D.),  who  came  to  the  throne 

at  f  IS,  was  in  his  personal  character  one 

of  the  mo8t  remarkable  men  of 
an^-  :  *••  ^'  ■  i  philosopher 
:i.s  ror;   and  his 

'•N!  k  on  the 

ecu    .  :     .  .-_      •  cu  higlily 

esteemed  as  a  moral  text-book 
by  all  '  lent  generations. 
But  wr  s  personal  worth, 

his  reign  was  a  period  of  misfor- 
tunes. It  was  no\**  that  R«"m«« 
was  afflicted  witli  a  deadly  pi: 


the  t>ar  north— 

the    (iu.i'ii     .ii.'i      M.i:...r-: ' 

wore  trvinK  to  hn-ak  thr 
fri)tifii'r>  «•• 

pruNincw.  ,  ^ 

and  patience;  and  he  died  at  his  post  of  duty  while  resisting 
'  lUime.     The  only  blot  up      ''     memorj'  of 
••  is  the  fact  that  he  was  '.■  rsecutc  the 

t  nnstiiius,  •  regarded  as  a  turbulent  sect  and  whom 

tho  iMMjplc  .,.,.*  ...uously  l)clic\*ed  were  the  cause  of  their 
r.'il.knutiei.     This  act  was  thus  a  great  mistake  made  by  a 


Thr   I  nf  (hr  Kmplie.— The  death  of  Marcus 

A  .  >UB  p«iod  of  Roman  history 

aikii  tiiniivs  iiic  t  uiiiiiiiitvivii  v/i  iue  Mnpira.    Wd60  0M  looks 
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at  the  general  condition  of  the  Roman  world  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  see  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  were  not  an  evil,  but  a  great 
l)enefit  to  the  Roman  people.  In  place  of  a  century  of  civil 
wan*  and  di.scord  which  closecl  the  republic,  we  see  more 
than  two  centuries  of  internal  peace  and  tranquillity. 
IiiMt^ad  of  an  oppressive  and  avaricious  treatment  of  the 
provincials,  we  see  a  treatment  which  is  with  few  exceptions 
mild  and  generous.  Instead  of  a  government  controllo<l 
by  a  proud  ajid  selfish  oligarchy,  we  see  a  government 
controlled,  generally  speaking,  by  a  wise  and  patriotic  prince. 
From  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (31  b.  c.  to  180  .\.  d.),  a  periotl  of  two  hvmdred  and 
eleven  years,  only  three  emperors  who  held  power  for  any 
length  of  time — Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian — are  known 
as  tyrants;  and  their  cruelty  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  city,  and  to  their  own  personal  enemies.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire,  we  must  therefore  believe,  marked 
a  stage  of  progress  and  not  of  decline  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  Roman  world  reached  its  highest  stage 
of  development  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  perio*! 
has  l)een  called  by  Gibbon  the  happiest  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  Imperial  Crovemment  and  Administration.— It  was 
during  this  peritni  that  the  imperial  government  of  Rome 
furnished  the  highest  example  that  the  worhl  has  ever  seen 
of  what  we  may  call  a  "paternal  autocracy" — that  is,  a 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  but  exercised 
solely  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  people.  In  this  respect  the  ideals 
of  Julius  and  Augustus  seem  to  have  been  completely  realized. 
There  was  still  a  certain  deference  paid  to  the  constitutional 
forms  of  the  republic;  but  this  deference  to  the  past  did  not 
interfere  with  the  emperor's  present  authority.  The  senate 
was  treated  with  respect;  but  its  members,  being  chosen  by 
the  emperor,  were  of  course  submissive  to  his  will,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  protest  against  an  authority  which  re- 
ceived the  imqualified  support  of  the  people. 

An  effort  was  now  made  by  the  emperors  to  give  to  the 
administrative  system  a  more  complete  organization.     For 
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example,  the  body  of  advisen  which  bad  been  occasionally 
rons lilted  by  the  previous  emperore  wan  organized  by 
liaiirian  into  a  pemianent  council  (oormlium  principU); 
■iixl  he  included  among  its  mMnbere  some  of  the  most  enu- 
\ivut  jurists.  This  emperor  also  gave  a  more  complete 
<>rt,':ini/:itM»n  to  the  civil  service — that  is,  the  body  of  ad- 
II.  I- officers  who  executed  the  imperial  will.     Hither- 

to. 4>eror  had  relied  upon  his  own  private  dependents 

freed  men  and  even  slaves — to  conduct  his  official  l)iLMine88. 
Mut  Mad ririn  organized  :i  '  ''"■  ''  '  f  officers  drawn  from 
tlu'  •Mjuitt-s  to  preside  m .  s  of  a<lministration. 

The  Provlnclml  mod  Muni<  ;       --      ns.— The  general  or- 

K:tiu/:ition  of  the  provinces  .<. ..v..   .ery  much  as  it  had 

U-«'ti  <--r:vhli8hed  by  Augustus.  There  were  still  the  two 
( l:ts««>s  the  senatorial  provinces  governed  by  proconsuls 
:iii<l  proprrrtors  appointed  by  the  senate;  and  the  im|)erial 
provinces,  governed  by  the  legati,  or  emperor's  lieutenants. 
But  this  distinction  was  now  more  formal  than  real,  since 
ihe  emperor  exerciMed  neariy  the  same  supervision  over  the 
former  am  over  the  latttf. 

The  province  was,  in  fact,  a  eoUection  of  towns  or  cities; 
iiid  the  political  freedom  of  the  provincials  depended  upon 
the  status  of  the  towns  in  which  they  lived.  These  towns 
were  not  all  alike.  While  they  generally  had  their  own 
government  and  chose  their  own  officers,  their  relations  to 
Rome  were  quite  various.  The  different  kinds  of  towns 
and  their  rdativo  numbers  in  the  provinces  we  may  judge 
from  Pltny'a  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Hvt'ica,  a  province 
•  n  Spain.  Here  were  nine  eolonies,  eight  municipia,  twenty- 
tune  L.-ititi  towns,  six  free  towns,  three  federate  towns,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tributary  towns.  The  colonies 
were  generally  iettleoMota  of  soldiers  or  poor  citizens  sent 
on'  Italy   and   retaining   full   Roman   rights.    The 

»!"  were  native  towns  which  had  received  the  same 

ri gilts.  The  Latin  towns  were  those  which  received  the 
partial  rights  of  citizenship  (eommtreium) .  The  free  towns 
were  the  nativo  eitie*  which  Were  exenipled -from  all  burdens. 
The  f«  -,'  related  to  Rome  by  a  special  treaty. 

The   t:  which  comprised  the  great  nUMS  of 
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provincial  cities,  were  subject  to  the  Roman  tribute  or  tax, 
which  might  be  paid  in  money  or  in  produce.  The  town 
had  generally  for  its  own  government  a  municipal  council 
{curia  or  ordo  dccurionum),  compowod  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy (curiales)  and  presided  over  by  two  magistrates 
(duumviri).  The  tendency  of  all  the  towns  in  the  West  was 
to  conform  to  this  model. 

Literature  of  the  Early  Empire. — The  influence  of  the 
early  einixrors  uj)on  the  intellectual  life  of  Home  may  he 
seen  in  the  literature.  The  literary  period  which  followed 
the  brilliant  age  of  Augustus  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
"Silver  Age."  The  despotic  rule  of  the  Julian  emperors 
was  not  favourable  to  letters.  T^vo  names  of  that  period, 
however,  stand  out  with  some  prominence,  those  of  Seneca 
and  Lucan.  Seneca  was  a  distinguished  Stoic  philosopher 
and  wrote  instructive  essays  upon  moral  subjects ;  Lucan  wrote 
a  lengthy  epic  poem  describing  the  civil  war  lietv.een  Pompi'V 
and  Ca«ar.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Flavian  emperors 
occurred  a  literary  revival,  which  was  marked  by  at  least 
two  distinguished  writers,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Quintilian. 
Pliny,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  day,  wrote  an  extensive 
work  on  Natural  History;  while  Quintilian,  a  native  of 
Spain,  was  the  author  of  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Oratory. 
The  revival  which  began  under  the  Flavians  culminated  in 
the  more  vigorous  literature  of  the  time  of  the  good  emperors. 
During  this  time  appeared  two  of  the  most  distinguishjKl  rf 
Roman  writers — Tacitus,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Roman 
historians,  and  Ju'venal,  the  greatest  of  Roman  satirists. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  Pliny  the  Younger,  the 
writer  of  epistles,  and  Suetonias,  the  biographer  of  the 
"Twelve  Ca^ars." 

Roman  Architecture. — It  was  during  the  period  of  the  five 
good  emperors,  especially  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  that 
the  architecture  of  Rome  reached  its  highest  development. 
Roman  architecture  was  still  niodelle<l  after  that  of  the 
CJreeks,  but  the  Romans  continued  to  u.se  their  skill  for  more 
practical  purposes,  and  expres.sedin  a  remarkable  manner 
the  ideas  of  n.assive  strength  and  imposing  dignity.  By 
their  splendid  works  they  have  taken  rank  among  the  world's 
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greatest  builders.     We  have  already  noticed  the  progress 

III    '  '  o  age  of  ^  >;.     This  progress  was  continued 

<es8ors,  :>  iie  time  of  Hadrian  Rome  had 

Utoiiio  a  city  of  magnihcent  public  buildings.  The  archi- 
tr<  iti::il  centre  of  the  city  was  the  Roman  Forum,  with  the 
.i<l«lif lonal  Forums  of  the  emperors  Julius,  Augustus,  Ves- 
|t;i>iati.  \tr\  :i,  and  Trajan.  Here  were  the  buildings  in 
uliwli   till-  i:<«ls  were  worshipped,  the  la\s*s  were  enacted. 


1 

j^^Bk 

III 

^ipSS^^^^^^^' 

_  ^^ 

xu  or  ILaxuuax  (Ca«tle  of  St.  Anffelu) 


and  justice  was  administered.  The  most  coiutpicuous 
bui!  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  ■      .  yoH  of  one  standing  in 

th<  n-s  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 

uptm  the  (npitoiino  hill.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
Romans  obtained  their  chief  ideas  of  architectural  beauty 
frtim  the  (Irwlcs,  it  is  a  question  whether  Athens,  e\'cn  in 
the  time  of  IVriclcx,  could  have  prcscnte*!  such  a  scene  of 
impoKing  grandeur  iw  di<l  Rome  in  the  time  «»f  Trajan  and 
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Hadrian,  witn  ns  forums,  temples,  aquo<lwcts.  basilicas. 
palaces,  porticoes,  amphitheatres,  theatres,  ciniises.  baths, 
columns.  triunii)hal  arches,  and  tondis. 

Roman  Philosophy. — As  the  Romans  were  essentially  a 
practical  people,  they  had  little  taste  for  pure  philosophy. 
They  adopted,  however,  some  of  the  philosophical  systems 
of  the  CJreeks,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  practical  or 
moral  side  of  these  systems.  Their  philosophy  was  largely 
the  philosophy  of  life.  The  two  systems  which  were  most 
popular  with  them  were  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The 
Epicureans  believed  that  happiness  was  the  preat  end  'of 
life.  But  the  high  idea  of  happiness  advocated  by  the 
Clreek  philosophers  became  degraded  into  the  selfish  idea 
of  pleasure,  which  could  easily  excuse  almost  any  form  of 
indulgence.  In  Ronie  we  see  this  idea  of  life  exercising  its 
influence  especially  upon  the  wealthy  and  indolent  classes. 
The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  Ijclieved  that  the  end  of  life 
is  to  live  according  to  the  highest  law  of  our  nature.  This 
doctrine  tende<I  to  make  strong  and  upright  characters. 
It  could  not  well  have  a  degrading  influence;  so  we  fuul 
some -of  the  noblest  men  of  Rome  adhering  to  its  tenets — 
such  men  as  Cato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
But  the  study  of  philosophy  was  restricted  mainly  to  the 
e<lucated  classes,  and  had  little  influence  upon  the  common 
jKiople.  The  lower  classes  still  retained  their  old  religious 
notioiw,  or  else  were  gradually  accepting  the  new  teachings 
<»f  Christianity. 

Roman  Jurisprudence. — The  most  distinctive  product  of 
Roman  civilization  was  the  Roman  law;  and  this  too 
reached  its  highest  development  under  the  empire.  The 
Romans  had  come  to  believe  that  law  was  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  justice.  The  rights  of  all  free  persons 
— citizens,  Latins,  and  provincials — w'ere  now  fully  recog- 
nized and  protected  by  the  Roman  courts.  This  law  had 
l)een  growing  and  broadening  with  the  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Roman  power.  It  was  now  scattered  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  decisions  and  edicts  made  by  the  Roman  praetors  and 
the  provincial  governors,  as  well  as  by  the  emperor  himself. 
Hadrian  directed  one  of  his  jurists — Salvius  Julia'nus — to 
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make  a  collection  of  these  laws,  so  that  there  could  be  a 
Hin^e  c<Hle  for  the  whole  empire.  This  collection  was 
called  the  Perpetual  Kdict  (Edictum  Ferjwtuum).  But 
more  than  this,  the  Roman  juriHtM  were  l)egiiming  to  feel 
th«  ■  -.  ■  y  jj,j(i  t„  rocogiiize  the 

tru  .  down  by  such  eiiijMTors 

a8  Antoninus  Pius.  They  were  led  to  l>eHeve  that  law  is  a 
science  foun<le<l  upon  the  principles  of  jiustice,  and  that  the 
law  of  the  state  must  Ite  so  interpreteil  as  to  conform  to 
these  principles. 

IV.     Decune  of  the  Early  Empire  (180-284  a.  d.) 

The  Period  of  Military  I>eHpotlim. — The  great  defect  of 
the  im|H'ri:il  povmnnent  w:is  the  fact  that  its  power  resteil 
upon  a  military  basis.     It  is  true  that  most  of  the  emperors 
were  |Mtpular  and  lo\'ed  by  their  subjects.     But  back  of  their 
'    army,   which   now   more  than  ever  l)efore 
HIS  to  the  government,  an<l  by  its  usurpation 
hrouetit    ih«-   iMiipire  to  the  verge  of   ruin.     This   pericxl, 
rxtciidiiig  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelias  to  the  accession 
of  l)i«K'le'tian  n.s<>-2S4  a.  !>.),  has  therefore  heen  called  "the 
iry  dcwjMitism."     It   was  a  time  when  tlie 
M't   up  by   the  soldiers,   and  generally  cut 
doTivn  by  their  swords.     During  this  period  of  one  hundred 
and  four  years,  the  imperial  title  was  held  by  twenty-nine 
(lifTcrcnt  rulers,'  some  fc\s-  of  whom  were  able  and  high- 
mi  twitMi  men,  but  a  large  numl>er  of  whom  were  weak  and 
•lespuable.     Some  of  them  held  their  places  for  only  a  few 
months.     The  history  of  this  time  contains  for  the  most 
part   only  the  records  of  a  de<  I  <  i»t.     There 

are  few  events  of  importance,  e\  i»  illustrate 

I  Tb«  followinc  ubl«  alww*  Um  tmmmtt  UMMmptranaadUMtfaiwoT 
Ukrtr 
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the  i....i...,  ...  >,,,  .4.ii.^>  ..litl  the  general  tendency  towards 
decay  and  disintegration. 

Se'ptlmluH  SevcriM  (193-211  a.  d.)— The  reipn  of  -  is 

Scverus  is  noted  for  the  re-forming  of  the  priotori:!  ;>, 

which  Augustus  had  organized  and  Tiiierius  had  encamped 
near  the  city.  In  place  of  the  old  IkkIv  of  nine  thousand 
soldiers  Septimiiis  organized  a  Ilonian  gar^i.^on  of  forty 
thousand  trof)i>s  selected  from  the  Inst  soldiers  of  the  legiot  s. 
This  was  intended  to  give  a  stronger  military'  support  to 
the  government;  but  in  fact  it  gave  to  the  army  a  more 
powerful  influence  in  the  appointment  of  the  en 

Edict  of  Caracalla   (211   a.  d.). — The   Roman 
which  had  been  gradually  extended  by  the  previous  emperon? 

was  now  conferred  upon  all  thc^ 
■^■■■■I^^HHHH  free  inhabitants  the  Roman 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H  This 

^^^^  ^^^^^1     done  by  Carac:  >sc  motive, 

^^V  /  '^HJ^^H     ^o^?'^'Ci'>  "^""'^  ^*^^  above  reproach. 

^^H .  3^^^l    '^^^  edict  was  issued  to  increase 

^^^  "^^^H     the   revenue   by    extending    the 

^^^k  '^2^^^M     i'^^^^i^'^'^t'^  ^'-^^^y  ^'hich  had  here- 

^^^P^  ^^^1^1     ^()f<^f^  rested  only  upon  citizens. 

^Jkw  ^*^^^KI     Notwithstanding  the  avaricious 

^'-''^;^  I     motive  of  the  emperor,  this  was 

Ilal'^vV  >     '"  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  earlier  reforms  and 

^^■^^  ^^^™     effaced   the   last   distinction  be- 

•  twcen  Romans   and   provincials. 

Thfe  name  of  Caracalla  is  infam- 
ous, not  only  for  his  cruel  proscriptions,  but  especially  for 
his  murder  of  Papinian,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
jurists,  wlio  refu.sed  to  defend  his  crime- 

Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Sevenu. — \\c  ...;...  not  dwell 
upon  the  different  reigns  of  the  dreary  period  extending 
from  Caracalla  to  Claudias  II;  and  we  shall  notice  only 
two  princes,  who  represented  the  most  extreme  types  of  the 
Roman  character.  The  one  was  Elagabalus  (218-222  a.  d.), 
the  most  repulsive  of  the  emperors,  who  took  his  name  from 
the  sun-god  worshipped  in  the  East,  and  who  became  a 
devotee   of   the   grossest   superstitions   and   a   monster   of 
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wickedness.     The  other  was  Alexander  8e>'eni8   (222-235 

A.I  -t  and  most  blameless  life.     He 

1(»\  •  :  of  all  times.     It  is  said  that  he 

set  up  in  his  pnvatc  chajx'l  the  images  of  those  whom  here- 

K!irde<l  ns  th r    t  •  •       v —  of  mankind,  i?    '  •  '  -  ::  Abra- 

h;nn  nnrJ  .Ii  dashisadvi  .:imou« 

e  most  imporlaiit  event  of 
„-  .  tance  madeto  the  Persiana, 

who  had  just  established  a  new  monarchy  (that  of  the 
Sassan'iche)  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  empire. 

ForpHm  nansem  of  the  Kmplrc.-  Kver  since  the  time  of 
All  had  been  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  maintain 

the ;.s  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euph »•"♦"- 

This  policy  hatl  been  general- 
ly carri^nl  icess 
until  the  n  ihird 
century,  when  the  out^tide 
nati<ni'^•  '■<" —  to  break  over 
these  '  i«.  There 
were  se\ti;ii  .  ; 

pfH)ph>s    tliat    U'  .^^^ 

cruiirliing  upon   the  Roman 

territory.      On    the   loA.er      ff;^  |/Mirargs>gjya^ 
Rhine    n<»ar   the    North    Sen 
were  a  numl)cr  of  \  \V<i»  n  v|fc^^^ 

(ierman  triljes,  uniu  .  ^^ilAVvr^ 

the  general  name  of  Fr:  ^^^aJa 

On  the   ui'         '"  ALEXAin>ir«  Skverus 

vicinity  «>i  'is  tril>eB  gathered  together 

under  the  :  i  men).     .Xcross  the  Danulio 

and  on  the  ..■•..... ...  .........  .,.  uo  Black  Sea  was  the  great 

nation  of  the  (iotlis.  which  came  to  be  the  toror  of  Rome. 

On  the  eiLs'  ;t8tbenev   '',                .,n- 

archy(tha*  was  nonK'                     i  to 

all  the  R<>  la.      Under  a  sucoemion  of 

ptnr'-  -  not  runembcr,  the  Romans 

\\'  ••  various  pnoplm — not  now 

WikiN  f..r  t  :  .  i«  of  the 

rfiiiil.lic.  !  ?oniT. 
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The  Silent  Invafflonn ;  the  ColonL — ^The  continual  pressure 
of  the  outside  peoples — eHpecially  the  Germans  on  the  north 
— led  the  emperors  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  to 
grant  to  these  barbarians  peaceful  settlements  within  the 
provinces.  Sometimes  whole  tribes  were  allowed  to  settle 
up<m  lands  assigned  to  them.  Not  only  the  Roman  territory 
but  the  army  and  offices  of  the  state  were  opened  to  Germans 
who  were  willing  to  become  Roman  subjects.  The  most 
able  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  were  even  made  Roman  generals. 
This  gradual  infiltration  of  the  barbarian  population  is 
sometimes  calle<l  the  "silent  invasions."  A  part  of  the 
new  population  was  treated  in  a  manner  new  to  them. 
Instead  of  being  sold  as  slaves,  like  captives  in  war,  the) 
were  given  over  to  large  landetl  proprietors,  and  attached 
to  the  estates  as  permanent  tenants.  This  class  of  persons 
was  called  colo'ni;  they  were  really  serfs  attached  to  the 
soil.  The  great  body  of  coloni  was  made  up  not  only  of 
barbarian  immigrants,  Init  of  manumitted  slaves,  and  even 
of  Roman  freemen  who  could  not  support  themselves. 
They  formed  a  large  part  of  the  later  population  in  the 
provinces. 

Partial  Recovery  of  the  Empire  (268-284  a.  d.).— Under 
the  leadership  of  five  able  rulers,  the  so-called  Illyrian 
emperors — Claudius  II,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and 
Carus — the  empire  recovered  somewhat  from  the  disasters 
of  the  preceding  years.  Claudius  II  defeatwl  the  Goths 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube.  Aurelian  (270-275  a.  d.) 
built  a  new  and  more  extensive  wall  al)out  the  city  of  Rome, 
restored  the  Roman  authority  in  the  East,  and  destroye<l 
the  city  of  Palmy'ra,  which  had  been  made  the  seat  of  an 
independent  kingdom  ruled  by  the  famoius  Queen  Zenobia. 
The  successful  efforts  of  these  emperors  showed  that  the 
empire  could  still  be  preserved,  if  properly  organized  and 
iulministered.  The  events  of  the  third  century  made  it 
quite  clear  that  if  the  empire  was  to  continue,  and  the 
provinces  were  to  be  held  together,  there  must  be  some 
radical  change  in  the  imperial  government.  The  decline 
of  the  early  empire  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  new  form  of 
imperialism. 
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SYNOPSIS  HIR  RKVIKW 

I.  TiiK  JviJAs  Kmpkiuirii. — TiberiiiM  and  Cali^tila.— Clandias  and 
Nero.  The  KiiiDeror  and  the  Kn«|»irp  Monarchical  Tendettcic*. — 
(  otiditiDu  of  the  IVovincc«.- Public  \^'orks.  — The  ChristuuMatRome. 
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IV.  I)»ui.iMK  ov  TIIK  Kaki.v  Kmpihk. — Tlie  PeriiMl  of  Military 
I >e*potitaii.  — Septimus  Severus  -  K«lict  of  Caracaila.  KltiKahalus  and 
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Till.'.  I  \TKK   KMPfHK  fVPII,  IIS  IIWI.  DfVlslOV 
1.        illh  li'iVKU.NMK.ST  <>t    I'KM.  LKTl.V.N    i^JS  l-M.).)  A.    I».) 

The  New  Imperlalliiin. — It  ha  :iid  that  tho  early 

cinpiro  of  .\iigimtiu<  and  Win  hu<  •<;-.-<'•. -^  was  an  alMoluto 
monarchy  dv^juixcd  hy  republican  fornut.  Thin  in  in  general 
((liite  true.  Hut  the  old  republican  forniM  ha<l  for  a  long 
titne  been  Inning  their  hold,  and  at  the  time  of  Diocletian 
they  were  ready  to  be  thrown  away  entirely.  By  the 
refnrmn  of  Diocletian  and  Constant! ne  there  was  estal>lished 
a  new  form  of  imfM^rialism — an  absolute  monarchy  divaUd 
of  rcpuMirnn  forms.  Some  of  their  ideas  of  reform  no 
doubt  came  from  the  new  Persian  monarchy,  which  was 
now  the  grcatcMt  rival  of  Rome.  In  this  powerful  monarchy 
w  certain  dements  of  strength  which  they 
iig  new  vigour  to  their  own  government.    By 
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a<lopting  these  Oriental  ideas,  the  Roman  empire  may  be 
Ruid  to  have  hocoine  Orientalized. 

Diocletian  and  his  Policy. — The  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  imperialism  w:is  made  by  Diocletian.  Born  of 
an  ol)ecure  family  in  Dalmatia  (part  of  lUyricum),  he  had 
risen  by  his  own  efforts  to  the  high  position  of  commander 
of  the  Roman  army  in  the  East.     It  was  here  that  he  was 

proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  soldiers.  He  over- 
came all  opposition,  as- 
sumed the  imperial 
power,  and  made  his 
residence  not  at  Rome, 
but  in  Nicomedia,  a 
town  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  whole  policy  was  to 
give  dignity  and  strengt  ii 
to  the  imperial  au- 
thority. He  made  of 
himself  an  Oriental 
monarch.  He  assumed 
the  diadem  of  the  Mast. 
He  wore  gorgeous  rolx^s 
of  silk  and  gold  such  a.s 
were  worn  by  Eastern 
rulers.  He  compelled 
his  subjects  to  salute 
him  with  low  prostrations,  and  to  treat  him  not  as  a  citizen, 
but  as  a  superior  Ijcing.  In  this  way  he  hopetl  to  make  the 
imperial  office  respected  by  the  people  and  the  army.  The 
emperor  was  to  Ixj  the  sole  source  of  power,  and  as  such 
was  to  be  venerated  and  obeyed. 

The  ♦•Augustr*  and  ••Caesars." — Diocletian  saw  that  it  was 
difficult  for  one  man  alone  to  manage  all  the  affairs  of  a 
great  empire.  It  was  sufficient  for  one  man  to  rule  over 
the  East,  and  to  repel  the  Persians.  It  nee<led  another  to 
take  care  of  the  West  and  to  drive  back  the  German  invaders 
He  therefore  associated  with  him  his  trusted  friend  and 
companion  in  arms,  Maximian.     But  he  was  soon  convinced 
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that  fveii  this  division  of  power  w»a  not  sufficient.     To  each 

''  '* huf  nilorj*.  who  receivetl  the  title  of  Augustus,  he 

:in  :L'i.sist;iiit.  who  received  the  title  of  Csesar.     The 
irs  wvu-  '      .  '  1  is;   and   ' 

-ranlwi  a-  of  the  ch 

the  Auf^iLHti.     Each  Caesar  was  to  recognize  the  authority 
-'  '■     -hiet;    ami  all  were  to  be  subject  to  the  supreme 
V  of   Diocletian   himself.     The    Roman   world   was 
divided  among  the  four  rulers  as  follows: 

Thb  Kjkgr  Thb  Warr 


I  ^    i.  I  I 

IhofUntAH  UAUOUiri  MaXIMIAK  CoXSTANTIt'll 

(Aafmtns)  {Vmrntr)  (AoKuttuit)  (Cwmr) 

I  I  i  I 

ThrMs.  MaeadoBi*.       Norioam.  PMiaonU.  lulr  ai^  Spain.  (Unl. 

A <ta.  and  BtfTPt-  maAUaaU.  Africa.  and  BrtUtln. 

The  lA«»t  Penwnitlon  of  the  Chrlitiaiis. — In  the  latter  part 
of  hi.H   I  in   w:i.s  induced  to    issue  an  edict  of 

jjentecuti ^ ;iie  Christians.       It  is  said  that  he  was 

led  to  |)erform  this  infamous  act  by  his  assistant  GaleriiLs, 

and  who 
and  con- 
-piraru-j*.     An  order  >^  that  all  churches  should  !« 

l«M!ioli^h<''''    *'  '•   ♦'  i.^i  Scriptures  should  Imj  bur-  ■  ' 

that    all  1  \tc  diHmissed  from  public  < 

and     that  met     for    public    worship 

hhouhl    l>e    1  I,     The   persecution   raged 

most  fiorri'ly  id  the  provinces  subject  to  Galerius;  and 
it  hiis  Uhii  —  '  !  that  the  peniecution  '  '  '  Iw  known 
by  hi.s  iiaiin  lan  by  the  name  of  I  ■  i. 

KfTrrtii  of  l)U»<ltiUin*»  Pollry.  i     •    ult  of  the 

new  jxilicy  of  DKH-lirtian  was  to  n :.iv  imp.jc  a  wlronR 

and  efficient  government.     The  dangers  which  threatened 
<•  wi»re  I!:  '    firmncK-'  t^our.     A  revolt  in 

•  ni>«    fpt<  1    the    fi  were  successfully 

the  iVrxians  and  the  barbarians.     I' 
""■NmI,  among  which  were  the  great  1 
of  1 1  .*».     After  a  sticccssful  reign  of  t\^' 
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one  years  Diocletian  voluntarily  gave  up  his  power,  cither 
on  account  of  ill  health,  or  else  to  see  how  his  new  systetn 
would  work  without  his  Huper\'iKion.  He  retired  to  his 
native  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  his  now  palace  at  Salo'na  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 


11.     Thk  Hkign  of  Constantine  (313-3.'i7 

AoreHKion  and  Policy  of  ConHtantine. — Even  before  the 
death  of  DicM-letiun.  rivalries  sprang  up  which  led  to  civil 
war,     Hy  a  succession  of  victf)rios  Con'stantine  establiHiied 

his  superiority  and  )ye- 
came  the  sole  and  un- 
disputed ruler  of  the 
empire.  He  was  a  man 
of  wider  views  than 
Diocletian,  and  had 
even  a  greater  genius 
for  organization.  The 
work  which  Dio<;letian 
Ijegan,  Constantine  com- 
pleted. He  in  fact  gave 
to  Roman  imperialism 
the  filial  form  which  it 
preserve<l  as  long  jus  the 
empire  existetl,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  exer- 
cised its  great  influence 
upon  the  modern  gov- 
ernments. We  should 
remember  that  it  wjis 
not  so  much  the  early  imperialism  of  Augustus  as  the  later 
imperialism  of  Constantine  which  reappeare<l  in  the  empires 
of  mwlern  Europe.  This  fact  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  Constantine  as  a  statesman  and  a  political  re- 
former. His  policy  was  to  centralize  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  ruler ;  to  surround  his  person  with  an  elaborate  court 
system,  and  an  imposing  ceremonial;  and  to  make  all  officers, 
ci\'il  and  milit.irv,  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  empire. 


CONSTAimWE 
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Convention    of    Constant Ine. — Constantine    w    generally 

<  the  "ftrat  Christian  emperor."    The  Ktory  of  his 

>  lis  con  version  is  told  by  his  biographer.  Euse'bius. 

It  is  said  that  while  marching  against  his  rival  Maxentius, 

'      '    '    Id  in  the  heavens  the  luminous  sign  of  the  cross, 

i   with  the  words,  '*  By  this  sign  conquer."     As  a 

louli  of  thi.^  vision,  he  accept«l  the  Christian  religion;   he 

adopted   the  cross  as  his  battle  standard;  and  from  this 

tune  he  a8cril)e<l  his  victories  to  God.  and  not  to  himself. 

'    '  ry  has  l>een  doubt .  "*         ine  historians; 

0  IcKjked  u|X)n  (  ity  in  an  en- 
iiroly  different  light  from  his  j)r.  i. .  .-^ors,  and  that  he 
Wiis  an  avowetl  friend  of  the  C'lni.^iiun  church,  cannot 
l«e  denied.     His  mother,  Hel'ena,  was  a  Christian,  and  his 

im,  ha<l  opjxwetl  the  persecutions  of  Diocle- 

is.   He  ha<l  himself,  while  he  was  ruler  in 

the  West,  issued  an  edict  of  toleration  (313  a.  d.)  to  the 

♦  nristians  in  his  own  provinces. 

Adoption  of  ChriMudtj, — Constantine  was  therefore  pre- 
panil.  wli.ii  he  became  the  sole  emperor,  to  re\*crse  the 
|M>liry  oi  Diocletian  and  to  recognize  Christianity  as  the 
>t:»te  religion.  How  far  Constantine  himself  was  a  sincere 
'  '  to  say;  but  i  in  dotibt  that 

ity  was  an  a<  <  •!  by  ))oIitical 

^M><i"ni  rt  of  the  empire  was  already  Christian, 

;n»«l   thf   ^...: of  the  new  religion  gave  stability  to 

the  new  government.  Coimtantine.  howe\'er,  in  aorepting 
'  "  "  dot  go  t'  MO 

:  igan  Wilt  11 

foloraietl,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  this  time 
tlutt  it  was  pr«»trril»e<l  l»y  the  Christian  eni|)eroni.  Ff<"  *''" 
purfMM*  of  Mi'ftliHg  the  disputCH  liplwnrn  tho  difTemnt 

•  _'5a.  D.)alnT  >t 

1  Minor),  wh  1 
thereafter  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  belief.' 

The  New  Provincial  SyaCem. — Another  important  rvfurm 

iTU»WMUM4ortrlMi«aM<ita«UwMtf«M«rUMSM  MM  Wf  klkmmutm, 
WSWi  »M  ImM  ky  AHtM  Mid  < 


»•  uppdwd  to  Um  aooUfM  vkkii  «M  ImM  ky  AHtM  Mid  «n4MMi«d  MAkwMr 
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of  Cotifitantine  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  territory 
in  a  most  systematic  manner.  This  was  based  upon  Diocle- 
tian's division,  but  was  much  more  complete  and  thorough. 
The  whole  empire  wiis  first  divided  into  four  great  part«, 
called  "prefectures,"  each  under  a  praetorian  prefect  subject 
to  the  emperor.  Each  prefecture  was  then  sulxlivided  into 
dioceses,  each  under  a  diocesan  governor,  called  a  vicar, 
subject  to  the  pra'torian  prefect.  Kach  di(K'ese  was  further 
subdivided  into  provinces,  each  under  a  provincial  governor 
called  a  consular,  president,  duke,  or  count.  Each  province 
was  made  up  of  cities  and  towns,  under  their  own  mtmicipal 
governments.  The  new  divisions  of  the  empire  may  l»e 
indicated  as  folhms: 

(1)  The    Prefecture    of    the    East — containing    tl 
dioceses  of  the  East,  Egypt,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thra(  < 

(2)  The  Prefecture  of  Illyricum — containing  the  two 
dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia. 

(3)  The  Prefecture  of  It^y — containing  the  three  dioceses 
of  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa. 

(4)  The  Prefecture  of  Gaul — containing  the  three  tlitHieses 
of  Spain,  fJaiil.  and  Hritain. 

The  \ew  Military  Organization. — Scarcely  less  important 
than  the  new  provincial  system  was  the  new  military  organ- 
ization. One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  tarly  empire  was 
the  improper  position  which  the  army  (K-cupied  in  the  state. 
This  defect  is  seen  in  tv.  o  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  army 
was  not  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority.  We  have  seen 
how  the  prsetorian  guards  really  became  supreme,  and 
brought  about  that  wretchetl  condition  of  things,  a  military 
despotism.  In  the  next  place,  the  military  power  was  not 
separated  from  the  civil  power.  In  the  early  empire,  every 
governor  of  a  province  had  not  only  civil  authority,  but  he 
also  had  command  of  an  army,  so  that  he  could  resist  the 
central  government  if  he  were  so  disposed.  But  Const an- 
tine  changed  all  this.  He  al)olished  the  Roman  garrison 
or  prajtorian  guard.  He  gave  to  the  territorial  governors 
only  a  civil  authority;  and  the  whole  army  was  organized 
under  distinct  officers,  and  made  completely  subject  to 
the  centrid  power  of  the  empire.    This  change  tended  to 
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prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  a  military  despotism;   and,  on 
the  '  •  revolt  of  local  governors. 

TLl  : V  of  Constantino  cannot  be  questioned. 

In  commemoration  of  his  early  victories,  the  senate  erected 
f  Home  a  splendid  triumphal  arch,  which  stands 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind  of  architeo- 
jre. 

The  New  Capital,  Constantinople. — One  very  important  act 

•f  Constantino  wim  to  break  away  from  the  traditions  of 

the  old  empire  by  establishing  a  new  capital.     The  old  city 


.  HCII    OK   CfifiiTA^TINE 


of  Homo  wns  (ill«»<i  with  • 
reb<*M  uf  thr  r<»public.      If 


I      illK  t      I  IK' 

:intine  to 


for  defending  the  Roman  territory.     Mo  adected  for  this 

purpose  the      *       '  *'       -Id  (In'ek  col   *         '*         *'  — 
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the  city  on  an  exten«ivc  Bcalc,  and  adorned  it  with  new 
buildings  and  works  of  art.  The  new  capital  was  called  the 
city  <»f  ConHtantiuo.  or  Coiistaiitinople. 

The  New  Court  Organization.— Constantine  believed  with 
Diocletian  that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  old  empire  was  the 
fact  that  the  person  of  the  emperor  was  not  sufficiently 
respected.  He  therefore  not  only  adopto<l  the  diadoni  and 
the  elaborate  roln*  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs,  as  DicM'letian 
had  done,  but  reorganized  the  court  on  a  thoroughly  Kasteni 
model.  An  Oriental  court  consisted  of  a  large  retinue  of 
officials,  who  surrounded  the  monarch,  who  paid  obeisance 
to  him  and  served  him,  and  who  were  raise*!  to  the  rank  of 
nobles  by  this  service.  All  the  powers  of  the  monarch 
were  exercised  through  these  court  officials. 

These  Oriental  features  were  now  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperor.  The  chief  officers  of  the  court  comprised  the  grand 
chaml^erlain,  who  had  charge  of  the  imi>erial  palace;  the 
chancellor,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  court  officials 
and  received  foreign  ambassadors;  the  quawtor,  who  drew 
up  and  issued  the  imperial  edicts;  the  treasurer-general, 
who  had  control  of  the  public  revenues;  the  master  of  the 
privy  purse,  who  managed  the  emperor's  private  estate; 
and  the  two  commanders  of  the  bodyguard.  The  imperial 
court  of  Constantine  furnished  the  model  of  the  royal  courts 
of  nuKlern  times. 

Effect  of  Constant ine's  Reforms. — If  we  should  take  no 
acc«mnt  of  the  effects  of  Constantine's  reforms  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  we  might  say  that  his  govern- 
ment was  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Augustus.  It 
gave  new  strength  to  the  empire,  and  enabled  it  to  resist 
foreign  invasions.  The  empire  was  preserved  for  several 
generations  longer  in  the  West,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  longer  in  the  East.  But  the  expense  necessary  to 
maintain  such  a  system,  with  its  elalwrate  court  and  its 
vast  numljer  of  officials,  was  great.  The  taxes  were  oppres- 
sive. The  members  of  every  city  council  (curiales)  were 
held  responsil)le  for  the  raising  of  the  reA-enues.  The  people 
were  burdened  and  lost  their  interest  in  the  state.  Constan- 
tine also,  like  Augustus,  failed  to  make  a  proper  provision 
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for  his  succefwor.  At  his  death  (337  a.  d.)  his  three  sons 

<ii\  Mg  them.                       i  si  on  gave  rise 

to  Kirrels  am-:                  c 


II 


ThK  SurcKssoHS  OF  CONSTANTINr.  (337-395  a.  d.) 


Attempt  to  ReHtore  Pacantom. — The  first  event  of  prave 

imporlanoc  after  the  rei>;ii  of  C'oiuitantine  was  the  attempt 

of  the   Emperor  Julian   (360-363  a.  d.)  to  restore  the  old 

pafcaii  relij^ion.  for  whirh  attempt  he  has  been  called  "the 

Ajxiritaie."     Julian  was  in  many  respects  a  man  of  ability 

and  energ}'.     He  repelle<l  the  Alemanni  who  had  crossed 

the    Rhine,    and   made   a   vigorous   campaign   against   the 

Persians.     But  he  was  by  conviction  a  pagan,  and  in  the 

'  ianity  and   paganism   he  took  the 

1.     Hp  tried  to  undo  the  work  of 

Constantine  by  briiu  iganism  to  its  old  position. 

He  <lid  not  realize  tfi  n  *  m  i>u;inity  was  the  religion  of  the 

future,  and  wxs  prc«uinptiu)us  in  his  belief  that  he  could 

•»crf»riiplisli  th:it  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  and   Diocletian 

had  failed.       He  may  not    have 

expected  to  uproot  the  new  r^* 

*     ly;  but  he  hoped  to 

thein»jK>rtftnt  prixn- 

ac- 


which    he  \^ 


Res 
in 


A.   v.),    and   t  li  after- 
wards  remained  .irlied  at< 

the  religion  of  the  empire. 

Revolt  of  the  Ciotha.— Aft«r  the 
death  of  Ju\  inn  the  empire  wts 
fUvide<l  l>etween  Valentinian  and 
his  younger  brother  V'alens,  the 
former  railing  in  the  West,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Ktmi.  Val«' 
his  sons  in  cntitml   of  tin*  ^^ 


.1  i    1  iAS 
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luM-  III   ill!-   i.:\M    (till  378).       It  WOfl  duHnf^  thJH  hittrr  jhtkmI 

that  a  great  event  occurred  which  forewarned  the  empire  of 
its  final  doom.  This  event  was  the  irruption  of  the  Huns 
into  Europe.  This  savage  race,  emerging  from  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  pressed  upon  the  Goths  and  drove  them  from  their 
homes  into  the  Roman  territory.  It  was  now  necessary  for 
the  Romans  either  to  resist  the  whole  Ciothic  nation,  which 
numl>ered  a  million  people,  or  else  to  receive  them  ixa  friends 
and  give  them  settlements  within  the  empire.  The  latter 
course  seemed  the  wiser,  and  they  were  a<imitted  iw  allies, 
and  given  new  homes  south  of  the  Danube,  in  Mocsia  and 
Thrace.  But  they  were  soon  provoked  by  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  Roman  officials,  and  rose  in  revolt,  defeating  the 
Roman  army  in  a  battle  at  Adriano'ple  (:^7*^  ■  •> ),  in  which 
Valens  himself  Avas  slain. 

Theodoslus  and  the  FMnal  'DIvbion  of  the  Empire   (379- 
395). — Thrndr/ ins   I.  KUccecded  \'alen.s  as  emperor  of  the 

East.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
vigour  and  military  ability,  al- 
though his  reign  was  stained 
with  acts  of  violence  and  in- 
justice. He  continued  the 
policy  of  admitting  the  bar- 
barians into  the  empire,  but 
converted  them  into  useful  and 
loyal  subjects.  From  their 
number  he  reenforced  the 
ranks  of  the  imperial  armies, 
and  jealously  guarded  them 
from  injustice.  When  a  garri- 
son of  Gothic  soldiers  was  once 
mobbed  in  Thessaloni'ca,  he 
resorted  to  a  punishment  as 
revengeful  as  that  of  Marius 
and  as  cruel  as  that  of  Sulla.  He  gathered  the  people  of 
this  city  into  the  circus  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand, 
and  caused  them  to  be  massacred  by  a  body  of  Gothic  soldiers 
(390  A.D.).  For  this  inhuman  act  he  was  compelled  to  do 
penance  by  St.  Ambroee,  the  bishop  of  Milan — which  fact 
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shows  how  powerful  the  Church  had  become  at  this  time,  to 
compel  an  emperor  t<>  oliey  its  i.  . -^.     The<Hlc)Hiu8  was 

himself  an  ardent  and  orthodox  >  .ui,  and  went  so  far 

as  to  lie  intolerant  of  the  pagan  religion,  and  e\'en  of  the 
Chriittian  hereticj*.  In  spite  of  his  shortcomings  he  was  an 
able  monarch,  and  has  receivetl  the  name  of  "Theotlosius 
the  (treat."  He  ooncjueriNl  his  rivals  and  reunite*!  for  a 
brief  time  the  wh«»le  Ilonian  world  under  a  single  ruler. 
But  at  his  death  (395  a.  d.),  he  divided  the  empire  between 
his  two  sons.  Arca'dius  and  Hono'rius,  the  former  receiving 
the  Kast.  and  the  latter  the  West. 

The  ileath  of  The<KiosiiLs  in  .'iOo  mnrlcs  an  important 
epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  but  in 
the  history  of  Kuropean  civilization.  From  this  time  the  two 
parts  <jf  the  empire — the  F^t  and  the  West — l)ecame  more 
anil  more  separated  from  each  other,  until  they  l)ecame  at 
last  two  distinct  worlds,  having  <lifTerent  destinies.  The 
eastern  part  muintaineii  it««elf  for  alM>ut  a  thousand  years 
with  ita  capital  ut  CoiLstantinople,  imtil  it  was  finally  con- 
hy  the  T  •'►3  a.  D.).    The  western  is  soon 

I    and    <  i\    by    the    CJerman    r  ,    who 

brought  with  them  new  blood  and  new  ideas,  and  furnished 
the  elementtf  of  a  new  civilization. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

THK  c;iFrs  OK  ROMK  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

Ikk  Political  System  or  Romr 

Unity  of  the  Ancient  World. — In  reviewing  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  first  thing  that 
we  notice  is  the  fact  that  Rome  brought  under  her  author- 
ity a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  great  nations 
which  had  flourished  on  the  shores  of  the  Meiliterranean 
Sea — Carthage,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Egypt — all  became  parts  of  one  uni- 
versal empire.  The  ideas  and  castoms,  the  art  and  institu- 
tions of  these  countries  were  taken  up,  and  notwithstanding 
their  many  differences  were  welded  together  into  what  was 
practically  one  civilization.  The  more  barbarous  peoples, 
also,  which  she  conquered — ^like  those  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain — were  transformed  by  her  civilizing  influence. 
Rome  thus  accomplished  a  result  never  before  attained,  to 
the  same  extent,  by  any  other  ancient  people — the  estal>- 
lishment  of  a  world-unity  in  government,  law,  and  religion. 
The  Roman  Municipal  System. — No  nation  before  the  Ro- 
mans had  shown  such  a  genius  for  political  organization,  or 
had  developed  a  system  of  government  so  well  suited  to 
maintain  an  authority  over  a  wide  territorj'.  In  lo<^>king  at 
this  political  system  we  find  that  its  fundamental  element 
was  the  city.  The  Roman  empire  was,  in  fact,  a  collection 
of  cities.  The  government  which  was  establishe<l  was  a 
government  over  cities.  Rome  succeeded  in  giving  to  her 
cities  not  only  local  self-government,  but  also,  in  great 
measure,  a  uniform  organization,  patterned  after  that  of 
the  central  city.  Each  city  had  its  senate,  or  council  (curia), 
somthing  like  that  of  Rome  itself;  its  body  of  magistrates 
(duumviri,  and  othor  nfTicers).  liko  t1u»  injieistrutes  of  the 
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old  republic;  and  in  latir  timn,  iU  defender  of  the  people 
{dffcnsor  fxtjiuli),  like  the  old  plel)eian  tribune.  The  citiee 
thruugliuut  the  empire  may  thus  be  regarded  as  reflections 
of  the  central  city  of  Rome;  and  they  were  bound  to  it  by 
Yx>nds  of  Rvnjpathy  as  well  as  by  |K)litical  tie«. 

Tlie  Roman  Provincial  System. — The  next  feature  of  the 
|M»litical  organization  was  the  provincial  system,  by  which 
the  cities  were  bound  together  under  a  common  authority. 
Ti»is  system  was  developed  by  the  Romans,  ami  passed 
thrf)ugh  successive  stages.  In  the  first  place,  under  the 
•vpublic  we  see  a  numl>er  of  cities  in  a  certain  territory 
groupe<l  together  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  gover- 
nor (proprtrtor  or  procowtul)  having  civil  an«l  militar}'  pt>wer, 
and  jUso  a  ipifrst/tr,  having  charge  of  the  finances — UHh 
of!  the  sti|  of  tlie  senate.     In  the 

n;"\.  , le  early  i:,.-        is  senatorial  supervision 

which  was  still  retained  in  what  were  called  the  "senatorial 
provinces" — was  ^'l  '  ntetl  by  the  direct  supervision 
of    the    emperor    o,  tr    provinces,    called    ''imperial 

provinces."  In  the  latter  case  the  province  wjis  governed 
by  a  military  commander  {UgcUxu)  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
and  accompanied  by  a  financial  officer  (procurator).  Finally, 
im  ■  the  militar>'  authority  was  taken 

:iw  :  ;   the  whole  territorj*  of  the  empire 

w;v  Ljed   in   divisions   and    aulxli visions    (prefectures, 

<liiM.  -.^,  aiid  provinces)  each  under  a  civil  governor  (prefect, 
vu:ir.  or  prises) — each  governor  l)eing  subject  to  his  im- 
Mi<  :\ier\or,  and  all    being  finally  responsible  to  the 

vu\\  iiiself.     The  army  was  placed  under  a  distinct  set 

of  imperial  officers.  Hy  this  arrangement  the  central 
authority  was  maintained  thrf  -'  •*  the  whole  Roman 
domain.     For    pur}>useH    of    a»l  'ion    over    a    large 

territory,  it  was  perhaps  the  n  . 'T<*ctive  s\'stem  e\er 
(levised. 

The  Roman  Imperial  Ue«. — The  Roman  empire  found  its 
highest  iitiity  m  the  penoQ  of  the  emperor.  The  cities  and 
the  various  territorial  gorerninents  were  all  iMiund  together 
under  his  supreme  authority.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fftot  ♦»  '•  ♦»  •  }(■""•">  -U«  ..f  :>"!w.r:.|]tflni  was  different  from 
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the  old  Oriental  idea  of  monarchy.  The  Oriental-  idea  wa^ 
that  the  monarch  was  the  representative  of  divine  authority 
on  earth.  It  was  essentially  theocratic.  The  Iloman  idea, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  that  the  emperor  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  state,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  people. 
It  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  democratic.  We  are  able  to  see 
this  by  tracing  the  growth  of  the  imperial  idea.  The  tm- 
perium  of  the  early  kings  was  a  delegate<l  power,  derived 
from  the  |)eople  and  sanctioned  by  a  special  law  {lex  de 
imperio).  When  the  ancient  king  exercised  his  power  in  a 
<lespotic  way,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city;  and  the  imper- 
turn  was  conferred  upon  several  magi.strales.  Again,  whei 
the  republican  magistrates  exercised  this  power  selfishly  in 
the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  the  people  revolted  and 
placed  the  imperium  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  singk 
magistrate.  And  they  did  not  rest  until  they  found  a  rulei 
who  could  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
people.  Such  representatives  they  found  in  Julius  Csesar 
and  Augastus. 

The  emperor  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  man  of  the  statt 
{princeps  civitaiis,  not  merely  princeps  senatus).  His  author- 
ity was  base<l  upon  the  impirium  and  the  tribunician  poAver; 
that  is,  he  was  regarded  as  both  the  supreme  magistrate  and 
the  defender  of  the  people.  The  imperial  idea  found  its 
highest  expression  in  the  rule  of  the  Antonines.  This  idea 
was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  modified  by  the  Oriental  influence 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  But  still  the  di.stinctive 
idea  of  Roman  imperialism  was  this,  that  the  emperor 
personified  the  authority  of  the  state;  and  upon  this  idea 
was  based  the  maxim,  "the  will  of  the  prince  has  the  force 
of  law." 

II.    The  Legal  System  of  Rome 

Universality  of  the  Roman  Law. — The  greatest  addition 
which  the  Romans  made  to  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  was  no  doubt  their  system  of  law.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  Romans  were  the  first  people  who 
ever  had  laws.  Every  ancient  people  possessed  a  certain 
body  of  laws.     Even  among  the  early  Babylonians  we  have 
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seen  the  evidenre  of  legal  customs  relating  to  property  and 
contracts,  a«  well  as  the  remains  of  written  documents  by 
whirli  legal  transactions  were  performed.  The  Egyptians, 
the  .J«'W8,  and  the  (Ireekfl  poeseasetl  their  own  national  laws. 
But  the  Uoniaiii<  were  the  first  to  develop  a  universal  system  of 
law,  applicable  not  only  to  all  the  people  of  the  empire, 
but  to  all  times  and  places.  With  every  enlargement  of 
the  Hotii.it  "      •    W!i«  an  expansion  of    their  system 

of  law.      1  I  of  the  law  was  at  first,  no  doubt, 

due  merely  to  political   and  commercial  expediency;    but 
it  afterwards  recognized  the  rights  of  man  as  man  and  the 
|(!iiu  iple*i  of  iiaturHl  justice,  and  this  gave  it  the  character 
;u. 

I  i  ranrhlse. — One  of  the  methods  by  which 

the  Koman  law  w:ts  brou<iened  was  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  or  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We  have  seen  that 
the  civil  ripht.s  of  ritizenship  comprised:  (1)  the  commer- 
cium,  or  the  ri^htw  growing  out  of  trade  (as  the  rights  of 
property  and  contract);  (2)  the  conubium,  or  the  rights 
growing  out  of  domestic  relations  (as  the  paternal  power 
ill  '    '  '      '        :knce).     These  rights  were  at  first  re- 

-;  Uoman  citizens.     The  cxteasion  of  the 

franchise  U^ffiin  by  granting  the  commrrciuin  to  outsiders — 
first  to  the  plel)eian8,  then  to  the  I^uitins,  and  then  under  the 
name  of  the  "  I.jitin  rijtht"  to  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
l»r<>\  inc«f«.     T'  '  '    'e  conubium  followed,  as  the 

«\<luMve  spiiv  -i  passed  away,  until  finally 

the  full  rights  of  citizenship  were  given  to  all  the  free  inhabi- 
tant'* of  the  Roman  x.orld.     Tliis  gradual  extension  of  the 
fr  iM  tiiHe  mIiows  that  the  fundamental  iM)licy  of  Home  was 
ii-st    but    incorp*'  Tlic    coiujuonMl     |ieo|Je 

U  a    mere    Ilomaii  -,   but     lioinan   citizens, 

sharing  in  all  the  privileges  griint««d  by  the  Roman  law. 

Thp  Jim  Genthim. — Another  and  nuire  important  way  in 
the  Roman  law  brc>a<lene«l,  wn*  by  the  development 
of  a  new  Inxly  of  legal  principles,  v  w  up  by  the  side 

of  the  old  law.     The  old  law  was  cnil  ; ««  eivUt,  and  was 

based  upon  the  XII  Tables.  Being  an  old  law  it  was  narrow, 
and  soon  became  antiquated;  it  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  a 
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f^i-owing  community.  BeRideR,  this  old  law  applied  only  to 
Roman  citizens,  and  did  not  protect  any  persons  l>efore  thej- 
had  received  the  franchise.  Now  in  early  times  before  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  there  were  many  persons  in  Italy 
who  were  not  yet  citizens,  but  were  subject-foreigners 
iperegrini).  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  trade  with  tl»e»<o 
foreigners;  and  hence  disputes  would  arise  l^etwoon  tlw 
Romans  and  such  foreigners,  or  between  the  f 
living  in  different  cities — which  disputes  could  not  i  .1 

l^  the  old  Roman  law.  To  settle  such  disputes  the  Roman.s 
appointed  a  new  pra»tor  {prcetor  peregrinns) ;  and  this  pra»tor 
was  allowed  to  decide  such  ciisea  in  the  way  that  8eome<l 
most  fair  and  just,  without  reference  to  the  old  law.  In 
the  provinces,  also,  the  governors  were  allowed  to  settle 
similar  disputes.  From  the  various  decisions  of  the  "  foreign 
praetors"  and  provincial  governors,  there  grew  up  an*r\  ■ 
sive  ImkIv  of  legal  principles,  broader  and  more  equi: 
than  the  old  law.  This  nev,*  body  of  law  was  called  the  ;m.s- 
gentium;  and  it  formed  a  great  part  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
far  more  important  in  fact  than  the  old  jus  civile. 

Scientific  Nature  of  the  Roman  Law. — Hy  the  extension  of 
the  old  Law  and  t^ijx'ciilly  by  the  development  of  the  new 
law,  every  free  inhabitant  of  the  Roman  world  could  secure 
his  civil  rights  in  a  court  of  justice.  Those  influences  made 
the  Roman  law  the  broatlest  system  of  jurisprudence  that 
the  world  had  yet  seen.  But  there  wjis  another  influence 
at  work  which  gave  to  the  law  a  truly  scientific  character. 
This  was  the  influence  of  the  Roman  jurists.  These  men 
wrote  treatises  upon  the  law,  and  explained  its  real  meaning. 
They  gathered  together  the  vast  ma.ss  of  legal  rules,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  system,  lieing  schooled  in  the  principles 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  they  Ijclieved  that  law  was  founded 
upon  natural  justice  and  the  universal  rights  of  man.  By 
reducing  the  law  to  a  system  and  by  discovering  general 
principles  that  should  govern  it,  they  gave  to  it  tlie  character 
of  a  science.  These  men — like  Gains,  Ulpian,  PauUus. 
Modesti'nus,  and  Papinian — represent  the  highest  genius 
of  the  Roman  people.  By  their  writings  they  built  up  a 
noble  system  of  jurisprudence,  suited  not  only  to  the  wants  of 
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the  Roman  empire,  but  to  the  neetb  of  thoHc  nations  which 
grew  up  after  the  Roman  empire  passed  away. 

111.     Christianity  and  thk  Impkkial  Church 

Thp  Spnmi  of  Chriiitlaiiitjr. — The  Roman  empire  came  to 
Im?  onp,  not  only  in  government  and  law,  but  aUo  in  religion; 
and  this  religion  was  Christianity.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
after  it8  first  appearance  in  the  remote  province  of  Judea 
til'       '  'ted  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman 

w..  lis  had  already  a  religion  of  their 

own.  This  had  grown  out  of  an  early  ancestor  worship  and 
a  p<^>'thcistic  nature  worship.  With  the  extension  of  their 
power  over  other  peoples,  the  Romans  became  tolerant  of 
forrigti    rrlii:i«tris:     .md    had    e\*en  i    many   of   the 

features  of  thcso  foreign  systems.      1  rpte<l  the  (Ireek 

notions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  gods;  and  adopted  some 
of  •'  -  '  nents  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  religions.  The 
oi  .  .ri  the  empire  where  a  pure  monotheism  existed, 

wjia  111  Judea;  but  even  here  the  spiritual  idea  of  religion 
had  come  to  1«  olwcured  by  !o«  »\f»'ssi\««  :i«r«Mif ion  fo 
external  forma  and  ceremonies. 

("  arose  from  Judnl^:m:    inu  it  •  cti  km* 

fa-  religion  consists  in  a  spiritual  1<  •-<1  upon 

love  to  <i«Mi  ;iud  l<r\*e  to  man.  The  new  religion  spreiul  from 
.luflea  to  Syria,  to  the  dties  of  Asia  Minor,  Maceilonia,  and 
(ir(«re.  and  finally  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
r  «  '»f  Christianity  was  in  the  face  of  ilon 

;i;  IIS.     These  persecutions  were  ex<  the 

ground  of  |Militi«:d  necessity.  Hut  in  spite  of  all  apologies, 
the  crud  and  r<'\«ilting  barliarities  which  •■' — "'panied  them 
must  always  remairj  a  dark  blot  \i\Htn  the  f  theempire. 

The  new  religion  could  not  l>e  <lestroycil,  lue*!  to 

spreafl,  and  to  exercise  its  humanizing  int'  ij>on  all 

the  phases  of  Roman  life.  After  Christianity  Iwame 
pr  ♦!         I   -    ,    ^f  ^jj^  Roman  jieople,  it  was,  as  we 

ji  ice*pte<l  as  the  religion  «»f  the  state. 

(;nmlh  of  Ihr  Church  C>npuilBat Ion.-  With  the  tpreMi  of 
('!,rl-f  i  iiMf  V     t  J>r..iii»h()Ut    the    proviiu-i«s    there    greW    up    Uk 
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eccleRiastlcftl  organization,  patterned  somewhat  upon  the 
organization  of  the  empire.  For  example,  in  the  town  ve 
find  the  parish  church  presided  over  by  the  parish  priest. 
A  nunil)er  of  parish  churches  were  groupe<i  together  into  n 
diocese  and  governe<l  by  a  bishop.  A  iiuml)er  of  dio( 
were  united  into  a  province  under  a  higher  church  oli.ti:, 
called  a  metropolitan  or  archbishop.  In  the  East  a  few  of 
the  metropolitans — like  those  of  ConHtantinople,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria — rcjse  above  the  other  bi.shoi>8  in  dignity 
and  authority,  and  became  recognized  us  "patriarcl.s." 
In  the  West  the  bishop  of  Rome  exercised  even  greater 
authority,  and  was  recognized  as  the  chief  bishop.  In  this 
way  there  grew  up  in  the  church  territorial  divisions  and 
sulxlivisions,  and  gradations  of  authority,  simibvr  to  those 
that  existed  in  the  empire.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
while  the  Roman  empire  was  becoming  Christianized,  Rome 
came  to  lie  recognized  jus  the  hea<l  and  centre  of  Christianity. 
Development  of  an  Ecclesiajntical  Culture. — As  the  church 
acquired  a  distinct  organization  of  its  own,  modelled  after 
that  of  the  empire,  so  it  acquired  a  distinct  culture  of  its 
own,  derived  to  a  certain  extent  from  that  of  the  empire. 
In  the  first  place  its  architecture  was  borrowed  from  Rome. 
The  early  churches  were  mfxlelled  after  the  Roman  b:isilira 
— the  hall  of  justice  or  court  house.  But  when  the  basilica 
was  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church,  it  acquired  a  8acre<l 
character  that  distingiiished  it  from  the  secular  building. 
In  the  next  place,  the  language  of  the  church  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  empire.  This  language  was  in  the  eastern 
provinces  principally  Greek,  and  in  the  western  provinces 
Latin;  so  that  the  eastern  churches  used  the  Greek  language 
in  their  literature  and  ritual,  while  the  western  churches  used 
the  Latin  language.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  the  church 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  modes  of  thinking  which 
prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Greek  mind 
was  essentially  speculative  and  philosophical;  and  so  the 
rn  or  Greek  churches  buried  themselves  in  discus.sing 

cult  questions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  F'atlier  and 

the  8on  and  their  relations  to  each  other.     On  the  other 
hand  the  Roman  mind  was  more  practical  and  legal,  and  so 
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the  western  or  Latin  churcheR  wero  more  concerned  with 

•ji'  '  '      '  *nt  and  the  relatione 

"1  .   means  the  church 

:ii  I  art,  a  literature,  and  a  ptuloRophy  which,  thoufi^ 

tht ,    ,.....i    to  be  distinctly  ecclesiastical,  were  yet  derived, 
in  a  certain  sense,  from  the  culture  and  ideas  of  the  empire. 


I.iTuuoB  or  TU  Bawlica  or  Tbajax  (Bestoration) 


deneffsl  Summary. — We  may  conclude  that  the  Roman 

empire  attained  the  highest  unity  and  broadest  culture 

of  the               '  -' '    Hincc  it     '       '     ?   -    ♦' in  itself  the 

mtwt    ;  tti«  of  <                                ,   ha<i  l>cca 

dcvohijuMl  i..  tint  we  arc 

now  prepureii  ...          .  ..^  ,  ...   d  (»f  ancient 

history  which  i  the  subject  of  our  study,  and  note 

tin  '>f^rtM  in  the  devdopnient  of  the 
ol.. 
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(1)  III  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  the  beginningis  of 
civilization  in  the  East — the  early  struggle  of  man  for 
•  «',  and  the  growth  of  agrinilture,  manufactures,  an<l 

•  «•;  the  formation  of  cities,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
great  empires,  and  the  initial  stages  in  the  development  of 
art,  science,  and  religion.  In  our  study  of  the  Oriental 
world  we  found  that  man  first  emerged  from  harliarism  in 
those  centres  which  were  best  fitted  by  nature  for  human 
existence — the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 
We  found  that  the  different  forms  of  culture  which  were 
developed  in  these  localities  by  the  Babylonians  and  the 
EgyptiaiLS  were  brought  together  and  commingleil  in  Syria. 
Here  we  saw  the  rise  of  two  important  nations  which  carried 
to  the  highest  point  of  development  two  phases  of  ancient 
civilization — the  commercial  under  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  religious  under  the  Hebrews.  Then  follov.ed  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Orient  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  first  great  world  power,  which  brought  into  a  closer 
union  the  various  civilizations  of  the  East.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  was  followed  by  a  still  wider  organ- 
ization of  the  Oriental  jx^oples  under  the  second  world  power. 
Persia,  which  reprosonted  the  hiclicst  iinifv  att:iiiic<l  1)\  the 
Oriental  world. 

(2)  In  the  next  j)i:ic(',  uc  nave  .seen  n<»\v  civiiizatuni 
passed  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  found  a  new  centre 
in  (Ireecc — the  heir  of  the  Orient,  the  home  of  lil)erty,  and 
the  seat  of  a  higher  intellectual  and  a-sthetic  culture.  In 
our  study  of  the  Greek  world,  we  saw  the  rise  of  small  city 
states  scattered  over  the  different  parts  of  Hellas,  each  l)eing 
the  centre  of  an  independent  political  life.  We  saw  the  united 
struggle  of  these  cities  against  the  encroachments  of  the  East ^ 
resulting  in  their  triumph  and  the  establishment  of  a  jx^riotl 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  during  which  time  they  develope<l  an 
art,  a  literature,  and  a  philosophy  une<|ualled  by  any  other 
nation.  We  then  saw  how  their  great  love  of  independence 
brought  about  jealousies  and  conflicts,  leading  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreign  pov.er,  and  the  growth  of  the  third  great 
world  empire  under  Alexander — an  empire  which  joined  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  worlds  in  one  common  civilization. 
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(3)  Finally,  we  have  seen  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  the 

•"•••  world  from  Greece  to  Italy  and  the  growth  of  the 

dominion  of  Rome.  In  our  special  study  of  the 
Koiii.iii  World,  v.c  saw  not  only  the  progreBS  of  the  Roman 
uruv-i  and  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  tcrritorj',  but  the 
de\'elopment  of  the  idea  of  incorporation  as  a  political 
T"  '  *'  ' -'  [ring  of  conquered  peoples  within  the 
■  n  of  tho  privileges  of  citizenship.  We 
notu-cvl   iliai    lii'  ''tween  different  parties,  how- 

ever bitter  ihcv  .,  .,.  ,..ud  in  the  more  complete  equal- 
ization of  rights  and  the  establishment  of  a  universal  peace. 
We  s:iNv  that  the  Roman  geniu.s  for  orgnnizatinn  was  not 
«'\li:iu>t«^l  until  the  most  imj><>rtant  civilizetl  nations  of  the 
ol.l  world  were  brought  under  one  system  of  government, 
luu,  and  religion. 

From  the  study  of  these  successive  movements,  we  must 
'  -  V."  of  the  fact  that 

I  .  '•  l)een  transmitted 

to  tl»(»s<»  su<«i'<M|iinr  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 

"    •       •   '       •    '    •  in.-  ii>e  and  fjUl  of  nations,  the 

whole  ha-s  been  onwards  and  up- 
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Nalurr  nf  thr  ll(inian  l«i 
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te  Fliffip.  IT )  .    KonM. 

3w»  36o. 

Oonalliiui  atyle  of  arehilMtur*.  M. 

CbfiatltMa  war.  139. 

CbrioU'a«k  ImmhI  of.  sn,  aot*. 

Gmb  ls«df,<SthM  OiBMliai._|M. 


by  Rohm.  SI 

Cbuaril.  Atbwifan.  of  tb«  AmfMCoa, 
HI.  M:  ooi*.  123:  of  foor  boadrad 
mad  oaih  S3:  of  four  boadnd.  83. 
Sm  mim  Btmii. 

37Z 


Cnfmm.  M- ra— il.  hi  dadfa«orial  war. 

300:    ia  Ini  trteBYkiita.  304:    bto 

fii»iraowiitp  of  Syrta  aad  d«alb.  308. 

CMul  kteail  of  tfM  MadkanaaMa.  47: 

pr«klMori0  rMaalaa  ia.  U. 
CVii'tu    Atbcniaa  oikpuvb.  130. 
<  torn  ot  Ljtt&Tzi,  101. 
>'«t  ChrSaatioa. 
LatUaai.  117. 


C«ta»'il«>ra  vriiia&  10. 

Oilria.  MOwOoa ol  BoaaaflMtaa, 

iiiaahiiiar  rn«ntt.  SM,  tfH 
€\i'nite  ofltew.  SKL  271. 
(  v.K'aHa.  ModiaaUNt.  ». 
Cy  r>iMWMib'al».  taWia  ol.  Stt 
Cy'nH  Um  Oraal,  ISwiiB  Ua 

IJ7. 
Cxraa  tb«  YoaaMr, 

AiiaWMrTliT. 


313: 


ia«S4.37. 
of 


M'da  (-Al^),  Ranaa  uiiiilaaa.  SSS. 
lMa'»-«a,  aurtblMl  foaadar  af   Ait^a, 


Hpartan 
l»i»nii'vtf».  _.  .......4.,  23$>7. 

nt      .oa).  sic 
Im:  -u-ru,  WwnB  latfnigifn.  latjlfd 

Sft3 

(VHmi.  baltla  of.  Ut. 


IVhM.  iilaad  of  Um  JIsMui.  aad  aaai  of 

Um  rfuiaa  of  Apollo,  47;  aoafadaiaejr 

of.  117. 
Dai'pbi.  city  of  Fboda,  Mat  of  Um  OTMla 

orApoUo.  45,  4(00:   fai  Um  inoaJ 

-amenA  war.''  173. 
Omm,  Auie  towoidiu.  85. 
DmaOrtmr  (Owm).  85. 
D«aoOTa«y  at  AUmbil  861,  133. 
D—oatbiali.    Atboaiia   aMHal.   131. 

134. 

Atbaaiaa     orator    aad 
161:  oppooM  Fbilip.  173: 

bkdMOi.  182. 
Diad'oabi.  mmohmm  of  Alasaador.  181. 
Dieaa^ariw.  ia  Atboalaa  ooofta.  138. 
Diotatorabip.  at  Room.  aalablblMd.  221: 

of  SaMaTaM*?. 
DioclaHka  (-«baa}.  Mapatar,  S6fr«. 
DbMyala.  Oiaak  faaUraL  oi 
Dioayatw  (-iMi-)  Um  Bdar.  of  Syra- 

ewa.  143. 
Uioafa'hia.  Um  Yooncw.  143. 
Dioef^aw   (BiMcbtta).    worabto  of.  07: 

tboatro  at  AUMna.  152.  153. 
Doflsitiaa  (do-mfabl-aa).  aaaparot.  S44. 
Do'riaM.  50:    tbair  ilgatioa  lata  «ba 

Pilopoaaaaiia.  Mt  Ihalr  ariBatiaaB  to 

Aaia'Miaor.  80:  UMk  lyite  poaCry.  V7. 
Dar^e  atyla  of  architaetaia.  W. 
Dflm^ald.  Oamaa  ariitiiolMdat.  55. 
Dra^oo,  Atbaaiaa  lawgHar.  81. 
DraaM.  Qiaak.  154-8. 
Drap'aaaai  (Diapaaa).  battia  aaar.  380. 
Diaai.  Ofveiaa.  187:    RooMa,  347. 


Drv'aua.    M.    Lirlna. 
(faUMr).   oppoaaa  C. 
aB7:  (aoa) 


OraecboB,   288^ 
UMltalka( 


201. 

DoB'taB,  aoaaol.  at  tba  battia  of  Myfaa, 
240. 


fhmm'wiri,  maaielpal 
Dytrm'cbbUBTbattlB  of.  310. 


Hatog.  88;.  aadar  rHBtbiaw;  86:  •»• 

dflP  PSfMNflia    l9fta    ISD* 

Ea'aoiMM.  battia  of.  348. 

Uietaai   l><rap^iMi  of  flalvlw  Ml- 

a8u 

77:  AtbaahiB.  188; 


Cgypt.  BBfly  BBatra  of  aiirlttaatloa.  7.  8: 


ialJea.  15-10:  aa 
lit:    milanhllt 

PUBVMBBt  SSI. 


ealtata   la. 
380.  381: 


•adaa 


I  patriot.  140:  at 

46.  141:   iaradaa 

141.     l42:     bC 

'Alliilip  Bli^MMa.  110. 
tka  "JadM  of  OtBBBB^^  11 
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Bph'oci,  SparUo  tamajmtntm,  77. 

Bpi«  povUir.  Qrariu  WT 

BpieorA'uilnn  at  Rome.  276,  3«0. 

Bpieu'rua.  Qntk  phikMophar.  IKO. 

bip'ola.  Mg^to  oTm. 

iH^y*-44a.  Romaft.  under  Servhi*  Tullioa, 
216;  ao  ariatoenitio  order,  280;  pri- 
vUecea  granted  by  Oaiua  Oraeebui. 
2M;    atatua  uoder  the  empire.  845. 

Eraetoe'theolt,  Greek  aatrooomer.  105. 

Ereehthe'um.  temple  on  the  AoropoUa. 
14S. 

Bredi'tlieOa,  mythicul  king  of  Athena. 
148. 

Era'tria,  city  of  Euboea.  47 :  a  oolonia- 
iac  eentre,  73:  »id«  in  the  Ionian 
revolt,  lO'i;  destroyed  by  the  Per> 
■isiu.  103. 

Etru.4'can4,  people  of  Italy,  202;  early 
influence  at  Kome,  214;  in  the  second 
Samnite  war,  235;  in  the  third  Sam- 
nit.-  «.ir.  1'36. 

of  Greece,  47 ;  iu  atrate- 

.-.  no. 

i;cometer.  195. 
1.  king  of  Persamum,  182. 
U,  188. 

Atlu-nLin   nobles,  KO,  81. 

..  7.  8. 

i     .  ■■,'.    IIH. 

Ijusti'biuii,  L't:('lc.->ia.itii'.il  hiAturuin  and 
biocrapber  of  Consiantine,  36<J. 

FA'bius  Max'imus  Cuncti'tor,  dictator, 

Kiihiii'.  M  iviimn  UuIIiri'im-',  (■■.ii^ul.  J.i.'. 


.     'Jl. 

:i  prienta.  214.  i 

1  .:.  .i:in,  127;  Koinan,  un  ier 

Am  ■<. 

Five  ice  uf  Cimon.   122. 

Flam.. i     Quinc'tius.  consul,  26J. 

Fo'ruiu.   llouian,  210.  333,  359. 

Four     Hundred,     Athenian     olicarehy. 

134. 
Franchise.     See  Citisenship. 
Franlcs,  Uennan  tribe.  36:i. 

Gabin'ian  law.  301. 

Ga'ius.  Roman  jurist,  3.S0. 

Qoli'iii   iM    A-iu  Minor,  settled  by  the 

Gi 
Gal'i  342. 

Qmle'i '  >'<^  "f  Diocletian,  307. 

QMMUgt,  G.t '        ^''    '•!:    lioman.  349. 
GauKame'l  1     ii-.'    '>f,   17H. 
GauT  eon  I  - "•    •*'>6. 

Qaul^  in    1  '    invasion  of 

Greece  1«7:    their 

deatrucT: 
Ga'sa,  cap 
Gens  (or  • 

German'icu-.  ivwimt...  h.^..< "H;., , 

Germany,  invaded  by  Aucustus,  idl. 
Otnm'aia,  Spartan  senate.  76.  .  . 
^Kllatora,  their  riiowa,  878;    their  tn- 

aumoCtoa  under  Spartaoua.  290. 


Olao'eia  (•ehl-a).  popolar  leader  witb 
Mariua.  300.  291.^ 

Oor'dhim,  eity  of  Pbrysia,  oeeapiad  by 
Alexandv.  176. 

GoUu.  German  tribe,  first  encroachment 
opon  Roma,  893:  revolt  under  em- 
peror Valena,  873. 

Government.    Egy-v  'to. 

37;   Homerie,  «:<  ity 


atate,  6S:   at  8i' 
to  aiathenaa.  i» 
123-8:   Roman,  u 
in  the  early   rei 
the  eonqueat  of  ! 
the  Mediterrane.'i 
under  Sulla,  7ir, 
CBsar,    311 
320-31:    ui 
339,  340:     . 
357;   under 
Constantin' 


of    the 
Uo  As- 


Roman  syr 

aembiy.   Boulc    Cuucu.'-hjp.  Comiiia, 

Couneu.  Kincnip.  .Senate.  Taxes. 

Grac'rhu.'*,  Caiu«.  2>^.'  7 

Cr 

(,' 

C: 

(;: 


pulili 


I'ompeii,  349. 

:  Til 

■    •■'«. 

lUI 

irly 

'i'j-71 .    lU  cx- 

>n.    71-4:     iu 

1  1       Sr<    nUo 


t  ica  as  a  part  of  Athenian  eduea- 

16H. 

HA'drian,  emperor.  358. 
HllysTrivcriii  Aaia  MbMr,  33,  35. 
Ham il 'car  Bar'ca,  Carthagnian  soldier, 
250,  253. 

Haiiiriiur.i'hi.  kina  of  Bnb\I()iiiii.  ".».   10. 
H^  -o- 


Aau<  • 
Harmo'': 

Har'im. 


<>^.   264. 
ide.   85. 


iice<l  in- 


IV^    ..  .  J    .  libal.    in 

tipaio.  2i\ ;  at  balUe  of  tiie  Metaurua, 
258. 

Hebrew*    '12-'>. 

H.  —.369. 

'/.  il,  83. 

H.  V    43-8. 

11.  .1. 

H.  .'). 
II. 


65. 


JOT. 
HephiEM'tuii  (Vulcan) 
He'ra  (Juno),  65. 
Uerade'a.  battle  of,  237. 
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HotmU'iI*.  rvuini  of  Um.  M. 
Hcrarli'tu*.  i  itmk  pMlmBnlnr.  98. 
HcrruU'Drtim.  cl«a(ro*«d.  S44. 
Hrr'm*-"  'Mt^-ufjr).  M. 
lir  -  :r««k  klMarbi^  •.  U8. 

II  r  (»•(.  96. 

H.  >.e6. 

llwr    <isi.n  vr«,  EcyptlMt.  IS, 

Hill..   .4   AUMm.    147.    I4H:    ol   Rmm. 

a*%.  J? I. 

HmM'Uoa.  Ormk  dnm,  167. 
Hiiipar'akiw.  Atliwikn  tyntU.  U. 
Hi|>pf  elim.  Or«*k  Mtruaotaw.   I9S. 


Hi, 


Ibc 

ladia.   ir 
U(RMtr^ 


lo'. 
Mlaor 


/•• 


Jft 


».  I 


niflb«J  fn»  Ath— ■. 

y.  44. 
lorn  la  Aate  Miaor. 

«l-4. 

t74. 

^  333. 

t^'cMa.   b«MKl  of. 

I«7;llaai«a.346. 


66,  l( 


..p«.  M. 
in  Antra.  46. 


2SS. 


nktea. 
-.  360. 

'»  A«i» 


ture.  iw.  iM. 


«ii#tnpt  of  Oahw 


Jo'viaa,  — parw.  S7S. 
jvda's  Mtdlu  eiviUMUioa.  1»^ 
Jiinir'tkiM  war.  am.  369. 
ivWmm,  apipwar.  373. 
Jwten.  RMwa,  360.  361.  380. 
hwon.    8*0 


Jma  trm'tium,  332.  379. 
Jv'vMiU.  Rnnwn  wtMM.  386. 

Khaftt  (Chews),  terpctea  kia6.  14. 

UasriUp.  iaSrpirfS:  ia  Jutka,  2X  34 : 
ia  Ptma.  37;  la  BooMrie  aaa,  68; 
•t  Sparta.  76;  at  Athoaa.  80;  ia 
««Hv  R<MBaa  atata,  304-06.  212.  213. 

I  triet  of  Oraaea,  47;    oeoa 

e  DoriuM.  74. 
La  or.  miiieof,  lOX 
La'auMhaa,  Alhoaian  aaaaral,  133. 
La'nuaa  war.  182. 

Asrariaa  laws. 
LarUHL  poopla  of  Latiofli.  201 :   natUa- 

■MM  at  Boom.  908;  war  with  Room, 

334 
LAthuB  i-f»t%^m).    300;    Roaaaa   «mh 

aamt-  ""-      part  of  tho  lUMaaa 

<Ia«n> 
Lau'riu.  .t.  107. 

Lawa.  Of  L>raro.  At :   of  Solea,  82:   of 

CligthiBM.  84.    Jatatoa  Rnaaaa  law. 
LtftrH,  0owaan  of  imparial  provtaoai, 

Li«MMk.  Ofaak.  41-3;   Raaaa.  304-07. 
Laiioo,  RooHM.  343. 
UoaVaiL  atpartaa  idiw.  110. 
Li^U^M.  JTwahi.  ooaMl.  rwoh  of. 

LtoidrM.  U.  AniUw.  triumvir.  314. 317; 
drfaatad  by  Oetaviua  wiUt'Mit  a 
battla.  318. 

tnr  tha  Doriaaf.  60;   iSadbar  of  tha 

IwHaa     eonf*>4rfliry,      131;      ravolt 

agiliMt  At)». 
Lroootia.  bat 
Lm  fnolo  -i-  .'13;   CaaaMa. 

227;  wmimtaif.  ^.w 
Library,  at  PwiaiBi.  189;   at  Alas- 

aadrkk.  194. 
I  iijalaa  iMfalatlna.  SSK 
LMhil  oflahJ  attaadaMa,  221. 
Qi»iA»arta.77.t6;  atAthoaa.  t6&-0: 

■I  Imm.  wlar  th«  ooaquaita.  277; 

wdiriB Mwlr»  447.41.      ..  ^ 
LhwtMa,  iSMmi.  17.  IH;   Uabraw. 

S4:^Rmlaai.  STTMriy  OrMi.  94-7; 

Attia  parted.  I434I:    at  Fmwumum, 

180:   a»  Alasavlria.  194;    at  Roaaa, 
276;  iathalggar 


.  210. 
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LuaoKhM,  RoOMa  in>nrral.  302. 
LoitU'nlMH,  •  rr^  MB. 

Lwrary  at  Bomr. 
Ljrw^im  at  Mh. 
Lorek  (lUii 
hyaar'tiM.  - 

i'enia,  31. 
I  y.  Greek.  96. 

I  Spartan  admiral  ao<l  atatea- 

luaii,    IX'j,   130. 
Lys'iaA,  Greek  orator,  100,  101. 

M.1r<>«lf)'nin.  rwo  ■  ■ 
(Irt^rki,      171; 
under    Alexiin  :• 
the  (Jrwk  fr^li 
war  with  Koim 
tliirl  «:ir,  .'t'.l 


1>63. 
iin,     195. 


M 


ition.  24.3. 
re  of  the  Capitol 


raxed  by  Sparta,  139; 

ilIl.,l.llL>      141. 


Mantr 

n\>. 
M&r'iit 

Marc.  .  2.57.  258. 

Marro  355. 

Mar'o  -.5. 

Manl  102.    103. 

Ma'rii.  •    «5.r    /sw 

in  < 

lar 

dri\  ■  ...._ 

in  tli 
M&riu 

Mara.  J    ».  -. 

Maureta'uia.    Roman  province.  340. 
Maxeo'tius   (-shi-ua).  rival  of  Conatan- 

tine,  309. 
ICaxim'ian,  aaaociat«  of  Diorletian,  300. 
MOdea,  30:    their  empire.  32.  33. 
Madu'sa.  »)»<•'  '"^    I'-r^ua.  52. 
Ilacalop'oli  -vrcadia.  141. 

Ifac'ara.  cc  the  Dorians,  74. 

t'phia.  1  ;t.  13. 

uMer.  -.r  writer,   185. 

.    '  tain.   52,   53. 

Me'nes,  kin^    -■   .  ..,  i.  13. 
MCaopot4'mia,  or  TiKris-Eupbrates  Val- 
ley. 8 
MaHa'na,  i<>^-  ••■  -'■■'>     M?. 
lUHi'ne.    <  141. 

MaaM'nia,  47:    ocru- 

picd  by  t  Kt.i«|  by 

Sparta;  7 
Metau'ruii. 

^'  .-ners  at  Athens, 


M,.. 

of 

rev. 
Milo 

30'.< 


60:  as  a   rentre 
in    the    Ionian 
-I.   102. 
■  ■•  •   of  Clodius, 


Mihi'n<IAii.    Orork    cpneral.    1034MS. 
Grata.  &X 
52. 
•lis.  294.  295. 
.'4iip. 
iver.  23. 
I'pnaral.  200. 
Mu  Koma.  240.  241, 

a; 

Mil  ria.   194. 
Mu 

Mv.  1. 

Uir.  lilt.  .V).  rains  at.  50. 

llyc^uit'..  tiian),  culture,  5m. 
Uylm,  U. 

My'ron.  <.  .    ..r,  150. 
Mytile'ne,  city  U  LtabiM,  00;   revolt  of. 
131. 

Na-'vius,  Roman  poet,  270. 
Names,   Roman,  abbreviatu>na  of,   220. 
_  note. 

Narbonen'sin,   Roman  province.    289. 
Nax'on,  ialanil  rtHluceti  by  Cimon,   lis. 
Nebuchatinei'sar  (NebuchadresiarV  Hn- 

bylonian  kinc,  30. 
Ne'mea.  icames  at.  01. 
Ne'ra,  emperor,  3.17.  33H. 
Ner'va,  emperor,  352. 
New  Carthaice,  city  in  Spain.  253. 
Nicr'a,  council  of,  300. 
Nicias   (iflah'i-aa).   Athenian  (itat«iiman, 
13»t;    Peac^  of.  132;    in  Sicilian  expp- 

xlence  of  Pi 

.vpt,  7.  8;   f 
tal    of    Aa^vrm,     ■>.      it.i 
-f. 

'I'-n-i.  SO,  81;    at  Rome. 
1.  "'ir.    271;     Set    aUo 

r  'rM. 

Nu'i  .,  205. 

Num.-iti  ii.'i  (-«in-iii,  town  in  Spain.  26Qi. 

Numid'ia,  kingdom  in  Africa,  207. 

Octi'viiis    (Octavi&'nus),    nephew    and 
adopted    aon    of    Cir«ar.    appears    at 

H..n.«    :<i-.      „...w  .1,-.  «..„^t,.   MS:   in 
f.,  ittle  of 

r  v.  319- 


Od'yasey,  the.  61. 

CEdOpus.  mythical  king  of  Thebes,  53. 

155. 
O^noph'yta,  battle  at,  121. 
Olym'pian  aamee.  91. 
Olvrr' M'      45;    abode  of  the  Ho- 

II  '.1. 

OI>  1.39. 

Ojtiiit..,  ;.„,  ... u.tocratic  party  at  Rome. 

2H3. 
CVade  at  Dodona,  45.  48;    at  Delphi. 

45,  40.  88.  80. 
Orehom'enus,  city  of  B<rotia.  40:   seat 

of  Mycenaean  culture,  03;    battle  at, 

295. 
Or('c-»n<<.  r>eople  of  Italy,  201. 
f)<'trici^m  at   Athens,  80. 
O'tho,  emperor,  342. 
Ov'iJ,  Roman  poet,  333. 
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KiM^Ui.  eily  in  fWiynfa.  tU. 
Ti^udm  UU.  aMtM  by  tk«   UUm. 

Roiaaa  draM.  347. 
(UatmeikM  of,  SM. 
''•.  Ofwk  tmtdrmi.  93. 


iUaaaa  jarat.  Sttt 
li^  Ofwk  VkOomwhm.  M. 
PhnMi'alo,  ■Hwral  of  Aimmdar.  179. 
PkrwM'MM.  vTTbi  PlKMk,  4*. 
l*wrbft'*hM  (.«hl.iM>.  Onak  paiatar.  152. 
FVthMoo  •«  AtkMM.  l«t. 
Far'Uiim  kiMilom  of  Aiia^  iavad«l  by 


wmtlm.  Pop- 


PUfifiMM.  Bow.  315;  raUtion  to  Um 
pfaMuM.   333  «l  M«.:    to  tb«  iMw 

pJSlwnkMM  iwiil.  SO.  SM. 

'  (fatlMr).  mt  tb« 


•t    th« 


PiwiIhl  Mfitkal.  at  AthMai.  127 


. ^    A),  •»  tiM  bftttU  ot 

PHukaM. 

^MHA'niM.     Spartan    cMaral. 
battia  at  PlM«a.    lU:    frai 
eitjaa.  116;    bia  traMlMnr  aad  rtaalh. 
lift.  117  aad  DO**. 

PalM'giaaa.  aaHy  paopla  of  Oraaea,  4a. 

Map^dMrTkabM  piOffot.  IS^Ul. 

Mnyii— a^aiaii  Laagaai.  7S. 

~  '  war.  1S0>M. 

47:     pmnilaJ   hr    %k» 


DoilMa;«0. 


•Macal  of  AlasMMlar.  ISl. 
kiiwlaaior.  1H3:  a  aaa 

jtiaovHara.  1S7:  baqu—tb' 

•d  to  Bona,  38B. 
riiTulfc   Of«ak  alaliiiaii.  bk  pnlhiml 
poUcv.  119-123:   bii  war  poUeir,  ISO; 

pBfiv'ei  >■  ~'>.  7«. 

rivaamtt'  iriallaaa. 

pH«tT>''>)  "<ia.  37:   eaptwvd 

Vm  3M. 

IV> 

IV  .    »»^: 


IM. 

■Kl 

^loofaa.  173: 
'^lad  by 

hMaat, 
3:    of 

^Sr 

<«:    la 

Fbo'da.  diatriet  of  Qraaaa.  45;  ia  aaaoad 

Saerad  war,  173. 
Pbsarda  (-iU«).  aad  im  tMOmtOam, 

19-22. 
Pbra'tnr,  Graak  brotbafbood.  67. 
Pbrra'iriiaB.  Qraak  traaaHtan.  IM. 
PteVter.  Oraak  lyrirt.Tl4. 
Ftai^i^  barboor  of  AtbaM.  107. 1  l«.13a. 
Pirataa.  lUyriaa.  2S3:    CUieian.  301. 
Pisia'tratua.  tyrant  at  Athena.  83. 
Pl9ts»*a.  rttv  of  B>T-ottn    hattl««  at.  113; 
■     139. 
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Pu'nle  wvs.    8m  CmrilMm 

PydMk.  bkUle  of.  204. 

Pyrunids.  EcypUaa.  14.  17. 

Pyr'riiua,  Graek  cmrmi.  hia  war  with 

Rome,  236-8. 
Pythac'onM,  Greek  phUoaopher.  98. 

QuA'di,  GflmutD  tr '- 

Quce'tora.  firM  cl> 

Quintil'uui  Komin 

Qiiir'inal   hill,   aettirii    by    mc   Sabinea, 

Jill, 
giiiii'aus,  the  deified  Romulus.  214. 

Kame'aet  (ll*in'aes)  II,  Ecyptian  kinc. 
14. 

Bam'nit,  L»tia  eeUtera  at  Rome.  200. 

Rag^ihu.  RomMi  CMerml.  249. 

Belwion,  Esyptiaa,  10:  Phoeniciao. 
197  20;  Hebrew.  24:  Peniian,  3m  ; 
Hompnc,  04;  an  element  of  Greek 
culture.  WM>2:  early  Roman.  213. 
after  the  conquest*.  275;  deeay  dur- 
ing the  later  republic,  324:  attempts 
at  reform  by  Ausuatus,  334.  ate 
aUo  Christianity.  Church. 

Re'mua,  brother  of  Romulus^  204. 

Rhodes,  republic  of,  182:  its  culture. 
190. 

Roads,  Persian,  37:    Roman,  245. 

Roman   law.    coHifirfttion  of  the  XII. 
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in  jurist,  360. 


Sa'traps,  of  Persia.  30.  87. 
asturnrnu*.    tribune    aesociat«>i     with 

Marius.  290. 
Saul.  Hebrew  kinc.  23. 
dohlWrnann.  German  arehaolocist.  64. 

OS. 
SeleiiM',  Rnhvlonian.  11.  12;   Ecyptian. 

!«    •"  tVrcamura,  189;   at  Akx- 

^^ '.  <lef«ats    Antioehus   at 

MiM(n««iu.  .:o.i. 
8eipk>.  p.  Cornrliurt  (fiiiher),  his  eam- 
paicna  in  Ciudpine  Gaul  and  Hpain. 
2S472S5. 
Seipio.  P.  CorneliuH  Africanus  (son)  the 
hero  of  fh*"  wTfin  I  Punic  war,  26W; 
'  'T  iKnesia.  203. 
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Snr'con  I,  Babylonian  king,  9. 
Snraon  II,  Assyrian  kinc,  24. 
Smhui'Uk.  Persian  dynasty,  303. 


Sen  .uMf  of  Carbo,  295; 

hi  i'ain.  299. 

Ser\..  jm. 

Ser'viiin    luiiiiis,    kiiiK  of   Rome.   205, 

206. 
Se'ti  I.  P^Kyptian  kinn.  14. 
."v-vC-'ni",    Alexniicior,  finpcror,  362. 
S<-\fnH.    S-jitmiiin,   ;J6_'. 
)    Slialm.iiK''-.  ;    I    A-- \  ri.iti  king,  26. 
Sli;iliii:iii.- 
.Sicilv.  i-l  .f  Hellas,  48:   seat 

"f   <;ri-.  .  71;     A;ln'iii.iri   r\- 

iMvlitiot.  I-,             i,;:;:    .-,;  .,f 
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I1.--M-      71 

Siiiioni  !<"-.  lireek  Ivric  poet,  114 
Sl.ivfr%.   J.,K;-h,   21:    Greek.   124.   166; 
KMrii.ir,  M.S. 

^  SiK-i.il  c-u-  l-ife. 

,  .Social  war  173:  Roman,  291. 

j  Soc'rates.  Greek  philosopher,  103. 
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Bol'oiDoo.   llrbrww   kinc.  24. 
Ho  tun.   Athrnukn  U«Kivpr,  h2. 
fi.,.».«t.  M  Athrm.  l*i 

OH«lM0aiu  poww  ia.lfit:  Um 

:.ini»n  ptvntiaetm.  3M:  i«voH  of 

-  MUM  Mki  I  wHawkw.  a6B. 
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'^  lyrie  povt.  97. 

ThiSM!*U2Sfof  !^  l^B.  wroh  aT: 

ThMte*.  OrMk,  1«3:  Rmbm.  940. 

anuu.  IM:  Ubmted  by  PalnpklM. 
ImTiM:  MpraBMyof.  141:  dwiiaau 
142:  d«trmrwl  by  Alexaadar.  170. 

ThmmknoAm,    Oraek    nimtmmmtk.    hb 

fraw  of  Ooriath.  107;  »tth«batU*of 
^akaam,    11:    rabuUda   Athaaa.   115. 
116;   ehanctar  and  axUa.  11«. 

Tbarmop'yi^  batUa  of.  109-11. 
•niwl*iini.  tampU  at  Athaaa.  147. 

Tkmmutk'ttm  at  Athena.  81. 

1««:    at  Room.  278. 

HA.    IM. 
.nd 

Tbaa'aaly.  diatriet  of  Oraaea.  45-   aarly 

aaat  of  tha  Dortena.  60. 
TlutH  at  Athana.  83. 
Thirty  TyrsnU  at  Athcai.  186. 
Thirty  Yaaia'  Trara.  122. 
IViUi'BMi  lil.  Ecyptka  Idac.  14. 
Thtnaa.  Roeiaa  proriaea.  840. 

vdtMa.  Oiaak  Ualoriaa.  169. 
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VAIhm,  <Mp<ter.  87S. 

ValaaUnlko.  matpunt,  S7S. 

Val«ri<^HonUian  laws,  228. 

ValTriiu  Poplie'oU,  laws  of.  231. 

Vaphl'o  cup*.  57.  58. 

V&r'ro.  Teren'tius.  oooMil.  2Sft. 

V&'rua.  Koman  Kenoral,  S81. 

Ve^i  (-yl).  eity  o(  Etniria.  >>•••  of.  28S. 

Varal'ls.   battlr  of,  280. 

Vcroiocet'orix.  GalUe  ehM.  307. 

Var'jiU.  H-. '■.....  ..<^.  838. 

Var^.  'at  of.  S0«. 

V«a>a'8i  ^ .  amparor.  842. 

VaaUl  v>i,.... 

Veau'vius.  Mt  >f .  344. 

Vitalliiu,  ami 

Vol'aciana.  lui..   ....^,  JOI;   wafa  with 

Rome.  232.  233. 

Walls,  at  AtheiM.  of  Themistoelea.  115. 
110;   of  Periolea.  120:    at  Room,  of 


Sanriiu.  2IK:   of  Aaraliaa,  3»4.    iSaa 
aUo  Lone  Wall*. 
Writinc.  Babylonian,  10;  Ecyptiao,  17; 
Phopnician.   21,  22. 

Xaathip'pua    (san>).    Spartan    tmmd, 

340. 
Xaooph'aote    (■•-)    Greek   philoaopher, 

9B. 
Xao'ophon  (tenM.  Greek  hiatoriaa.  137. 

160,  160. 
XancM  (serk'ate),   Peraian  kinc,   inva> 

akMM  of  Qreaoe.  106-12. 

ZA'ma,  battle  of,  250. 

Zela.  battle  of.  310. 

Ze'ntL  Greek  philoMpher,  IM. 

ZaoolMa,  queeo  of  Palmjrra.  364. 

ZeOa  (Jupiter).  04. 

ZeOx4*,  Greek  painter.  152. 

Zoro-aatar,  Pman  ref  ormar.  88. 


